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TO THK 

PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN, 

AMONG WHOM I HAVE LIVED SO PLEASANTLY AND LABORED 

FOR SO MANY YEARS, THIS VOLUME 

IS AFFECTIONATELY 

DEDICATED. 

THE AUTHOXL 



PREFACE. 



It is now over twenty years since the idea was entertained by 
me of writing a History of the introduction and growth of Method- 
ism in this State, and I began to make preparations to do so. I 
thought I had rare opportunities for such a work, being personally 
acquainted with the first five persons who made a profession of a 
Christian experience, and who, with two others, constituted the first 
Christian Protestant Church in Michigan; and, also, being person- 
ally and well acquainted with the minister who was sent here in 
1815 — the first after the War of 181 2. From these persons the 
lack of documentary statement was supplied. These persons are 
all deceased now. Having come into Michigan in 1830, and having 
been extensively connected with the work at an early day, added 
to my means of presenting facts, I have continued this work, with 
various interruptions, to the present day. 

No one who has never undertaken such a task can form any 
conception of the difficulty of obtaining accurate information. I 
might have had this work ready years ago had it not been for a 
desire to be accurate. I myself have, from time to time, published 
short sketches, some of which contained errors. This work con- 
tains the latest and most accurate information that I have been 
able to obtain; and if there should, in any case, be found a dis- 
crepancy between any of those sketches and this work, this is to be 
the authorit)'. 

I should explain, also, why such prominence is given to the 



Methodist Church over others in a work entitled " Protestantism." 
The fact is this: the first purpose was simply that of Methodism, but 
I had obtained so much information as to others, as to enable me to 
give an outline of them, which I have done. I have desired, also, to 
furnish more in regard to other Churches, but have found it impos- 
sible to obtain the information, as those who had it, or the means of 
obtaining it, either neglected or declined to furnish it. But they will 
find here embodied, in regard to their own Churches, what they will 
not find elsewhere without a great deal of time and labor. 

This work has cost me a vast amount of toil, as well as a con 
siderable amount of money. Some will be disappointed in one way 
and some in another. I cannot hope to satisfy everybody. But such 
as it is I now commit it to the public. Whatever may be thought of 
its style, the statement of facts are reliable and valuable for all. 

ELIJAH H. PILCHER. 

DcTBorr, Mich., Much 12tli, 1878. 
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examination of the circumstances and facts connected 
with the introduction of the Christian religion and church 
into a new country, or incident thereto, ahvays forms an 
inieresting subject of contemplation ; and especially if that 
new country, in its settlement, is isolated or far removed 
from the rest of the world. Such a subject we have before us 
^'' at this time. The work of planting the gospel in such a coun- 
? try is always attended with much sacrifice of ease and comfort, 
T and accompanied with severe labor upon the part of those minis- 
^ tcrs who have consented to be its messengers. The self-sacri- 
fices of the Roman Catholic missionaries, who have left their country 
to carr)- their religion to distant lands, and sometimes to barbarous 
tribes, have been made the theme of many a panegj'ric, and have 
been held up as a proof of tlieir love of religion. But their course 
of life may be accounted for on other principles than a love for 
religion or the souls of the people : for they were set apart for the 
work of die priesdiood widiout any reference to a divine call to. 
that office, or even without any profession of spiritual regeneration, i 
and they had chosen that as a mere occupation rather than some- I 
thing else. They could — as they did — easily become associates of ^ 
Indians, or any savage tribes, which contributed largely to their 
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success among them. Taking this view, we may readily account 
for the courst; adopted by them independently of any love for the 
interests of humanity. We, however, are disposed to give them 
full credit for sincerity and an honest purpose to diffuse wliat they 
believed to be the true religion. ^* ^^^-A.%r-m -■-!, — 

The case is far difierent with Protestant ministers— with those 
who came forth into the wilderness to procliiim the c\crlastlng 
gospel to the scattered dwellers in the wilderness, or to uncivilized 
tribes. These have been taught that their religion, so far from 
destroying their natural relationships, only tends to refine and exalt 
them — it makes the endearments of home only more dear — father, 
mother, brother, sister, wife or children are the more dear to them, 
while tlicir love for these is only subordinated by their love for their 
divine Saviour, Witli these, then, there must be a sundering of tlie 
tenderesc cords tliat exist in the human heart ; and nothing but a 
thorough conviction of a divine call to the work could have impelled 
them to go out as laborers in such a field. This was particularly 
tlic case with the men who first established Protestantism in the city 
of Detroit. No hope of glory among men or pecuniary' emoluments 
offered them any inducements to make? the sacrifice of the endear- 
ments of home and to endure the labors and privations, and brave 
tlie perils, necessarily connected widi travel as ministers in this new, 
and tlien distant country; for it is to be remembered that the settle* 
mcnt at Detroit was. during its early history', and until a compara- 
tively recent date, almost entirely separated from all other settle- 
ments of any importance. The route across Canaila from Montreal 
or Buffalo was beset with many diflliculties and perils, and attended 
with almost incredible labors and hardships ; and It was nearly 
impossible to reach it from any other direction. 

A few English and American adventurers had braved the diffi- 
culties of settlement here. Stimulated either by the hope of repair- 
ing dilapidated fortunes, or carving out new ones, or perhaps by a 
disrelish for more refined society, or perhaps from a spirit of adven- 
ture widiout any very definite object in view, tliey had intermingled 
themselves witli the old French population and the Indians. There 
were also a few soUliers in die garrison. This was tlie English- 
speaking population witli which the first Protestant missionaries had 
to associate and labor. Surely not a very promising prospect of 
success. * 

Another tiling, also, is to be called to mind — that is, that the 
first settlers at Detroit were i'Vench Roman Catholics ; that the first 
company who came out to make the sctdement. with La Alotte de 
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CadiUaCt had a Catholic priest sent out with them as a necessary 
appcndagfe; that, tliercforc, from the first setdement in 1701, until 
the place came into the possession of the Ent^^lish Government in 
1760, the entire population was French and Indians. They were all 
Roman Catholics, for even the Indians had Kubstituted the cere- 
monies of Romanism for their old rites. From the time it came into 
the hands of the British, until it passed into the hands of die United 
States in 1 796. the entire English-speaking population, with a few 
cxcepdons. consisted of the soldiers in the garrison. After the city 
and country hail passed into the possession of the United States 
undl after the war of i8i3, but few linglish or Americans had turned 
their attention in this direction, so that the whole population became 
largely imbued with the I'rencli spirit and frivolity; and. of course, 
tfacy were but little inclined to true piety. From the newness of the 
country, and from its isolation, there was scarcely any commerce 
except the fur trade, and that was carried on by means of Indian 
canoes coasting along the bays and shores of the lake. The long 
winters were passed without any serious or vahiable employment, as 
nothing to which diey coukl turn liicir attention could be remuner- 
ative, lor the want ol commerce. Tlie consequence was. their time 
was spent in idle frivolity, which is adverse to mental or spiritual 
culture. 

The wants of the people were few and easily supplied, and no 
necessity was felt for any considerable mental culture. As the 
natural result of this state of things, the people gave tliemselves up, 
especially during the winter mondis, to pleasure, particularly to 
music and dancing, which tended to weaken the mind, vitiate the 
moral sensibilities, and to disincline them to religion. The mere 
ceremonies of Romanism did not lay any restraint on the people in 
these respects. 

We have now given a general view of the country and society 
up to 1804. While the people were so given up to pleasure tlicy 
were not a Hide startled, in the spring of 1804. by the announcement 
(hat a Metliodist minister, or preacher, had come to the place and 
would preach on the next Sabbath afternoon, The very announce- 
ment had astonished tliem greatly, and their astonishment was 
unabated when they heard him. He preached the gospel in a verj' 
plain and earnest manner, accompanied by the unction and power of 
the Holy Spirit. This was the first Metftodist sermon ever preached 
in Michigan. Tlie preacher was a venerable-looking man. His 
name was Freeman. He was a local preacher from Canatla, and 
remained but a few days. Whence he came and whither he went 
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the people did not concern themselves to know. No ver>' perma- 
nent good was accomplished, except that Mrs. Maria C. McCarty 
received such convictions for sin as never left her till she was con- 
verted some years afterwards. 

This was generally supposed, for a long time, to have been the 
first ProtL-stant sermon ever delivered in Detroit. But this is found 
to be a mistake : for Rev. David Bacon had been sent out by a 
societ>' in Connecticut to establish amission amon^ the Indians at 
Mackinaw and in the Northwest. Me was a Congrej^ational minis- 
ter, lie. finding no opening among the Indians, stujipcd in Detroit, 
and had preached a few times before Mr. Freeman came. He 
came to Detroit in 1801. What success he had will hereafter be 
related. He had no converts and was quickly forgotten by the 
people. Moravian ministers had spent a winter in Michigan — about 
1 780 — with their Indian Hocks who had been driven from Ohio by 
persecution, but tiwy did not make any attempt at preaching among 
the white people. 

The astonishment and wonder of the people caused by the 
meteor-like visit of Mr, Freeman had but just died away, and he 
had l)een nearly forgotten, when another, a youthful and enertjetic 
man. made his appearance at Detroit, as if he had dropped down 
from heaven, and announced that he was a Metliodist preacher. 
This was in July or August, probably the latter. 1804. He openetl 
his mission among them for a few times and then disappeared. This 
was the active, talented and laborious Natlian Bangs, who afterwards 
shone so conspicuously in the affairs of the Methodist Kpiscopal 
Church, and stood so deservedly high in its councils, and became its 
historian. 

At the session of the New York Conference, held in the city of 
New York, beginning July 12th. 1804. Nathan Bangs was appointed 
10 the Rtver f^- /''rcruk — that is. the Ihames — Circuit in Upper 
Canada District, and came to Detroit with the intention of making it 
a regular appointment of his Circuit. For a long time it was sup- 
posed thai this was the first Protestant preaching that had ever been 
had here. But Mr. Freeman had been here before him and Mr. 
Bacon had preached and was still here. Dr. Bangs, in his history, 
says he met here a Congrej^ational preacher, who had been preach- 
ing for a while, until nobody would come to hear him except a few 
children. He said to the yoimg and zealous itinerant, "If you can 
do the people any good, I sliall be glad of it. for I cannot." 'Diis 
was Mr. Bacon of whom we have before spoken. Mr. Bangs made 
three visit&~-the first two on a week day evening and the third and 
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last on a Sabbath. At the first, he states " the light-hearted people 
flocked to hear" him, but at the tliird, which -was on the Sabbath, 
only a few children came out to hear him. So he left tliem. wiping 
off the dust from his feet as a testimony against them. This last 
visit was in the montli of October, 1804. or early in November of 
that year. 

A few months after this the whole town was consumed by fire 
except one house. Detroit, at the time, contained shout t»ie hundred 
and Ji/ty houses. Dr. Bangs, in his history of the Methodist Eplsco- 
paJ Church, says that the town was consumed by fire a few weeks 
after his last visit; and this statement is repeated by Dr. Stevens in 
his life and times of Dr. Bangs. But this statement is incorrect as to 
rime, as Mr. Bangs left in the last of October or early in November, 
tSo4, and the fire did not occur until the eievaUh day of June, 1805. 
The error, however, refers only to the date and not the fact. Whether 
this destruction had any relation to their rejection of the gospel, every 
one must judge for himself. 

Dr. Bangs furnished us with the following note respecting his 
second visit to Detroit. He says: -I preached in the old council 
house on a week-day evening The house was pretty well filled with 
hearers. While preaching there arose a terrible thunder storm : the 
lightning flashed, the thunder rolled through the heavens with awful 
noise. But I kept on preaching. 1 was afterwards informed that two 
young men sat trembling, fearing that God was about to strike them 
dead for what they liad done, as they had put powder into the candles 
in the expectation that they would bum clown to tlie powder and ex- 
plode during the sermon. They were disappointed, as I concluded 
my sermon and closed the meeting without any accident, though they 
said when I took up the candle to see to read my hymn, they feared 
the explosion would take place and bum my face and eyes." Mr. 
Bangs, though not the first Protestant minister who preached here, 
was nevertheless the first who came widi the design of supplying 
them with the word of life. That his predecessors had preached 
here was only accidental, and incidental to something else. But the 
4ole business of Mr. Bangs was to preach to the people. What an 
amount of zeal it must have required to undertake this work ! His 
nearest appointment was on the River Thames, about forty miles dis- 
tant, and an almost impassable road to be passed over to reach it; yet 
be came, and would have continued to do so had there been any hope 
of doing good. Detroit was thus abandoned by Protestant ministers 
and the people left to themselves to pursue their follies unrestrained. 

Five years now roll over this dark city before any other effort is 
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made to Protestantize the place or to afford services for those who 
were already Protestants. We have no records or information that 
any minister of any Protestant denomination ever visited or preached 
an occasional sermon after November, 1S04, till in the summer of 
i8og. According to the genera! minutes of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Cliurch. at a session of the New York Conference which embraced 
all this country, held in May. 1 809, Rev. William Case, a talented, 
active, energetic and persevering young man. a member of that Con- 
ference, was appointed to Detroit. This is the first time the place 
appears on the records of the Church, or among die lists of ajipoint- 
ments. What tlie drcumstances were which led to the appointment 
at this time, it is impossible now to determine with certaint)'. The 
Conference session, which was held in the City of New York, com- 
menced May loth. Tlicre was no Societ>', and no particular prospect 
of organizing one, as there were no Protestant professors of religion, 
as far as known, in this city or even in the Territory". The fact tliat 
the Territorial Government of Michigan had been organized for four 
years, and that Detroit was the residence of the Territorial officers, 
and the importance of the locality itself, certainly indicated that this 
field ought to be occupied. It is further probable that Mr. Robert 
Abbott who was a fur-trader, in some of his visits to Montreal liad 
taken occasion to solicit Methodist preaching, a-s he, doubtless, re- 
tained some recollection of the visits of Mr. Freeman and Mr. Bangs, 
This supposition is strengthened by the fact that when Mr. Case came 
to Detroit he found a home with Mr. AbbotL It is now surprising 
that a Territorial Government should have existed for four years be- 
fore any denomination of Protestant Christians should have made any 
vigorous and persistent effort to establish tnie Christianity among 
the people ; but such is the facL It is very true there were but few 
people in the Territory except the French, and they were Romanists. 
The Territory of Michigan was organized in 1804 — that is. the 
law was passed providing for it — and the officers were appointed so 
as to put the Government into operation the following year : and Gen- 
eral Hull, who had been appointed Governor, arrived at Detroit on 
June 1 2th, 1805, to enter upon the duties of his office. He found the 
city in ashes, the whole town having been consumed by fire, except 
one house, on the preceding day. No special efibrt was made by the 
panic-stricken people to save the town or to extinguish the flames, 
except that the Catholic priest fell down on his knees and said lovr 
mass. The following is the account given of this sad event, by Mr. 
Diihett, one of the resident Catholic priests: "I was occupied with 
Mr. Richard, when a messenger came to inform us that three houses 
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had been already consumed, and there was no hope of saving the rest, 
1 exhorted the faithful who were present to help each other, and imme- 
diately commenced the celebration of low mass, after which we had 
barely time to remove tlie vestments and furniture of the church, with 
ihc effects of the adjoining prcsbytcrj', when both buildings were 
enveloped in the flames. In the course of three hours, from 9 o'clock 
A. u. till noon, nothing was to be seen of the eity except a mass of 
burning coals and chimney tops stretching like pyramids into the air. 
I'ortunatcly there was no wind during the conflagration, which allowed 
die flames and smoke to ascend to a prodigious height, giving the city 
theappcarance of an immense funeral pile. It was the most majestic, 
and at tlie same time the most frightful spectacle I ever witnessed. 
The city contained at least one hundred and fifty houses, mostly frame, 
which caused the fire to spread with tlie utmost rapidity. The number 
of people in the town being unusually large, there was ample force 
for removing the merchandise and furniture of the inhabitants, which 
were in great measure saved. No personal injury was sustained 
during the fire." * 

This was the condition of affairs when Governor Hull arrived to 
enter upon the dutiesof his office. The General Government rendered 
important assistance to the inhabitants in this time of their calamity. 
They also granted to the citj* a large tract of land — /tm ikoHsand acres. 
A new city was laid out under the supervision of Judge Woodward, 
who was a man of some eccentricity and who had some peculiar ideas 
of taste; after whom one of the great avenues was named. He desired 
to give die new citj' the form of a spider's web, which he did in part 
— a form which, though fine on paper, has been found to be very incon- 
venient in practice ; and it has been very much broken in upon in 
more modern utilitarian days. Aftersuchacalaniityandwitli so little 
connection with the commercial world, as might have been expected, 
the growth of the city was very slow for many years. 

In 1S07, there being no Protestant minister in Detroit or in the 
Territory of Michigan, the Governor of the Territory, General Hull, 
and other Protestant gentlemen. Invited Mr. Richard, the Roman 
Catholic priest, to preach to them in the Council House, in the 
English language. He consented to do so, though he spoke the 
language very indifferendy. On one occasion he tried to quote 
the expression, "Ye are my sheep." He said, " Ye are my mut- 
tons." Hut tills showed that these officers and gentry wanted 
some religious service and thought that an indifferent one was 
better than none. In writing to his bishop in regard to thi.s mat- 
ter, Mr. Richard uses the following language; "Although I was 

■H*ttvf«lli«M fttrnnif. ilst. 
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sensible of my inca[jacity, as there was no English minister hero 
of any denomination, I thought it might be of some utility to take 
possession of the ground."' Ip accordance with this invitation, 
ne held meetings at noon every Sunday in the Council House, in 
the English language, for some time, and delivered instructions 
"on the general principles of the Christian religion, the principles 
to be adopted in the investigation of truth, the causes of errors, 
the spirituality and immortality of the soul, and the cvidenes of 
Christianity in general," intending at a later period to present the 

t)eculiar doctrines of the Romish Church. But he never reached the 
alter topic. Thus things continued for two years longer. This was 
the condition of affairs when Rev. William Case received his appoint- 
ment to this field. He was appointed as a missionary, without any 
Missionary Society to support him. Here was an open field — at least 
tliere was no Protestant competition. But sin was rife and folly 
predominant. 

This field would have presented a very dark and forbidding 
prospect, had it not been diat the Circuit extended into Canada ana 
embraced a few societies there. Yet they were so distant and small 
that the dark horizon was not relieved by them. But our mis- 
sionary came in the name of his Master, and opened his mission in 
the strength of Divine grace. He labored and prayed- — sowed the 
seed ana watered it witli his tears, and though the year closed and 
no Society was organized in the city or on this side of the river, it 
was not in vain, as we shall see ; for, before he finally left for the 
Conference, he had the satisfaction of knowing that he had not la- 
bored altogether for naught, as one man liad been converted, of 
whom a more particular account will be given hereafter. In a few 
months after he left, a Society was organized by a successor sent 
from the Western Conference, which increased to about diirty mem- 
bers in the next two years, and was prospering, when the War of 
1812 broke out and scattered most of them. 

The first Protestant religious Society, or Church, which was a 
Methodist one, in Michigan, was organized in Detroit in the autumn 
of 1810. by Rev. WilUam Miukell. We have seen that Mr. Case 
left without effecting this object. But die good work had been 
begun by the conversion of Robert Abbott, which was quickly fol- 
lowed by iliat of Mrs. Abbott, of her sister Mrs. McCarty and 
her husband, and three or more of their neighbors. Nearly three 
months intervened between the time that Mr. Case left and the 
coining of his successor, William Mitchell, from the Western Con- 
ference, which included Ohio, West Virginia and a part of Kentucky. 
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Ninian Holmes was also sent from the Genesee Conference. The 
former gathered the converts into a Church. This first Church was 
composed of seven members, viz : Robert Abbott, Betsey Abbott his 
wife, Wm. McCarty, Maria C. McCarty his -wife, William Stacy, 
Betsey Stacy his ivife, and Sarak Maconib Wm. McCarty was 
appointed class-leader. These have all died in the faith and have 
gone to receive their reward. This was the beginning of Protestant 
Christianity in tliis peninsula. 

According to the Minutes of the New York Conference for 
1809, yoseph Sawyer was the Presiding Elder of Upper Canada 
District, which included Detroit Circuit, but there are no recollec- 
tions of his having visited Michigan, It is probable he did not, 
as there was no Society formed till after the next Conference. 
The firet quarterly meeting ever held in Michigan, widi love feast, 
baptism and the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, was held by Wm. 
Mitchell, in the spring of 1811, in the house of William Weaver, 
a Roman Catholic, on the River Rouge. The next year. 181 2, 
Rev. Henry Ryan was Presiding Elder, and attended the second 
quarterly meeting in this peninsula. It was held in the house of 
Robert Abbott, in Detroit. The time is not definitely settled, 
though it is probable it was late in the autumn of 181 1. We think 
that this was the fact from two considerations or circumstances: 
All the old members agreed that it was in the autumn and within a 
year of the time the Church was organized ; and, in the next place, 
the interest created by the conversion of Mr. Abbott and his friends, 
and the consequent organization of a Methodist Church or Society, 
would have induced the preacher in charge to have a quarterly meet- 
ing and a visit from the Presiding Elder as soon as possible. We 
may safely say, then, that the second occasion of the administration 
of baptism and of the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, by Protestant 
hands in Michigan, was in the autumn of 1811, under the direction 
of Rev. Henry Ryan, Presiding Elder, assisted by Rev. Ninian Holmes, 
the preacher in charge. 

We may well pause a moment and admire the Christian heroism 
connected with the introduction of Protestant Christianity into this 
peninsula. We say Protestant Christianity because, although we do 
not recognize the Romish Church as a true Christian Church, yet 
she has some semblance to Christianity, and claims to be the 
Christian Church. Taunts, sneers, cold neglect and petty perse- 
cutions had to be encountered, as well as the toil, labor and 
dangers of travel, in these distant parts. Amidst all these the 
young itinerants persevered, with no worldly emolumer.i? ^.romiscd 
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them. They were allowed to receive <me hundred dollars pel 
annum, provided the people would give it to them, with the 
privilege of " boarding 'round." This part of the country, at this 
time, was so completely isolated from the rest of the world, except 
a few scattering settlements along the Canada shore, that it was 
a vast undertaking to reach iL We will here give the state of 
the case as Nathan Bangs found it when he was appointed to the 
River Thames Circuit, which included Detroit This was in 1804, 
as we have before stated. There was not much improvement for 
many years after, as the reader will learn when he comes to hear 
Joseph Hickox speak of the same matter in 1815. 

Mr. Bangs left the City of New York on horseback, in the latter 
part of the month of June, "went into Canada by the way of Kings- 
ton, thence up the country along the northwestern shore of LsSce 
Ontario to the Long Point Circuit, and thence on through Oxford to 
ihe town of Delaware, on the River Thames. Here he lodged for 
the night in the last log hut in the settlement The next morning, 
just as the day began to dawn, he arose and took his departure, and 
after traveling through a wilderness of forty-five miles, guided only 
by marked trees, he arrived at a solitary log house about sunset, 
weary, hungry and thirsty. Here he was entertained with the best 
die house could afford, which consisted of some Indian pudding and 
milk for his supper and a bundle of straw tor his bed. The next 
day, about 12 o'clock, he arrived at an Indian village on the north 
bank of the River Thames, the inhabitants of which were under the 
instruction of two Moravian missionaries. 

" About 3 o'clock p. M. of the same day he arrived at the first 
house of the settlememt, when the following conversation took place 
between tlie missionary and a man he saw in the yard before the 
door of tlie house. After the introductory salutation the misionary 
inquired : 

" 'Do you want the Gospel preached here?' After some delibera- 
tion it was answered, ' Yes, that we do. Do you preach the Gospel?' 
•That is my occupadon.' 'Alight then, from your horse and come 
in, will you ?' ' I have come a great distance to preach the Gospel to 
the people here ; and it is Saturday afternoon, to-morrow is the Sab- 
bath, and I must have a house to preach in before I get off my horse.' 
After a few moments consideration, he replied : ' I nave a house for 
you to preach in, provender for your horse, and food and lodging 
for yourself, andyou shall be welcome to them if you will dismount 
and come in.' Thanking him for his kind offer, the missionary dis- 
mounted and entered the hospitable mansion in the name of the 
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l^ord, szy'itifr, • Pcaff ie fo /his hmtse.' A young man mounted liis 
horse and rode ten miles down the river, inviting the people to at- 
tend meeting in that house the next day at lo o'clock a. m." 

Here he commenced his labors on this Circuit P'[e tlien sent 
appointment down the river, along tlirough the settlements, which 
he filled; and was everywhere cordially received by the people. 
" He proceeded down the shore of the lake, crossed over lo Detroit, 
and preached in the Council House; thence to Kort Maiden, and 
down the shore of I^ake Hrie, into a settlement made up of Ameri- 
|Can. Hngtish. Scotch. Irish and Dutch immigrants. The people every- 
^Where nocked lo hear the word." Of the condition of the people 
he thus speaks: "A more destitute place 1 had never found. Young 
'people had arrivetl at the age of sixteen who had never heard a Gos- 
'pel sermon, and he found a Methodist family who liad lived in that 
countr)' for seven years without hearing a sermon preached. But 
Lalthough the people generally were extremely ignorant of spiritual 
"lings, and very loose in their morals, tliey seemed ripe for tiie Gos- 
pel, and hence received and treated God's messenger with great 
atieniion and kindness. He continued among them about three 
monihs, when he left diem for tlic Niagara Circuit, intending to re- 
turn again soon, but was prevented. He was succeeded the next 
year by William Case, who was instrumental of great good to the 
souls of the people. Societies and regular circuits were formed, 
ifhich have continued to flourish and increase to the present time." 

The foregoing quotations are made from the " History of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church." by Dr. Bangs. He writes of scenes 
in which he participated. In regard to his successor he made a 
mistake in the date. He says he (tliat is himself) " was succeeded 
the next year by William Case." 'ITiis is an error as to the time, 
and not as to the man. It was from some time in July, probably the 
last of the month, till some time in October or November, 1804, that 
Mr. Bangs was here. According to die General Minutes for [805, 
William Case was appointed, as junior preacher, with Henry Ryan, 
on tlie Hay Quinte Circuit, and the Thames Circuit was left off the 
Minutejs entirely, and no appointment was made that could include 
this region until iSoq, when William Case was appointed lo Detroit. 
So William Case was his successor, but not till five years had passed, 
during which time the people had been left without the preaching of 
the Gospel. Dr. Bangs doubtless wrote from memory, without refer- 
ring lo the Minutes, and so missed the date. The fact is slated cor- 
rectly, but not the time, as shown by the ofhciat Minutes, confirmed 
by the testimony of Robert Abbott, Wm. McCariy, and others. 
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In his history, Dr. Ban^ furnishes the following account of 
things in Detroit during the time of his stay on the Circuit : " Detroit^ 
at that time, seemed to be a most abandoned place. On his second 
visit the missionary was introduced to a Congregational minister,* 
who told him that he had preached in Detroit until none but a few 
children would come to hear; 'and,' said he, 'if you can succeed, 
which I very much doubt, I shall rejoice.' On the third visit, which 
was on the Sabbath, sure enough, only a few children came to the 
place of worship, and no one appearing to take any interest in hear- 
mg the Gospel preached there, our missionary shook the dust off his 
feet as a testimony against them, and took his departure from them." 
From the foregoing statements of the difficulties of travel and the 
condition of the people, it will be readily seen that it required some 
courage and perseverance to fulfill the duties of a preacher here. 

When William Case came, five years later than Mr. Bangs, he 
|bund no special improvement in the people, in the country, in the 
accommodations, or in the facilities for traveling. At the time he 
came to Detroit, which was in the month of July or August, 1809; for, 
although the appointment was made in the latter part of May. for some 
reason he did not reach Detroit until some time after — there were 
no Methodists here, or any Protestant professors of religion, so far as 
known. He had to shift for himself as best he could. As a single 
man. he was only allowed to receive ofzc hundred dollars a year, and 
no provision for board. He could not afford to hire his board out of 
this sum. Besides, it was altogether uncertain whether he would 
receive even that small sum. However, the Lord soon raised him 
up a friend in the person of Robert Abbott, Esq., who, although not a 
professor of religion or a Christian, kindly invited him to the hospital- 
ities of his house. But here he met with an unexpected difficulty ; 
that was, Mrs. Abbott was very strongly prejudiced against the 
Methodists, of whom she had heard something unfavorable from her 
mother. This prejudice was so strong, that she took occasion to 
annoy Mr. Case as much as she dared to. At this time Mr. Abbott 
was Auditor General of the Territory, and rfiuch of his time at his 
office. On one occasion, he called at Mr. Abbott's office in the city 
and found him very busy, so that he could not go with him to his 
house at that time, but he directed Mr. Case to go down and said he 
would follow as soon as he could. Mr. Abbott then resided about a 
mile out of the city, down the river. The weather was now cold, and 
Mr. Case had been very much chilled and fatigued with his travel- 
ing. Mrs. Abbott saw him coming and determined he should find 
no entertainment there. Though she knew who he was and tliat 

■Kcv. David Bauod, before racoUducd, 
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he mgst be both cold and hung^5^ she refused him admittance to the 
bouse ; she kept him standing in the cold until he became satisfied 
that he would not be admitted, when he turned away and sought 
for entertainment at a hold. When Mr. Abbott came home he 
inquired for the minister, but she said he had not been there — she 
had not seen him. Mr. Abbott immediately searched him out, and 
finally brought him back to bis house. Mrs. Abbott had contracted 
this prejudice mosdy from her mother, and partly from the fact that 
her father was a Roman Catholic. Her mother !tad told her that 
the object of these Methoillst preachers was to separate husbands 
fr om their wives — to break up families, and the like. This prejudice 
was afterwards strengthened by the fact that when Mr. Case was 
there, they Iiad spent much time in private conversation. Mr. 
Abbott was seeking for religious light and instruction. On one of 
f these occasions she determined to ascertain what they were about, 
so she came silently to the door, and placing her eye and car 
alternately to the key-hole, she was much astonished to fmd them 
engaged in prayer together. She studiously avoided his society, and 
neglected to minister to his comfort when there, leaving him to 
occupy a cold room alone, and not furnishing him with needful food 
if her husband was not present These facts were obtained from 
her own lips by the writer, with the expectation that they would be 
g[ivcn in this histor>'. 

Some time early in the month of June. 1810, a Camp-Mccting 
■was held on the River Thames, in Canada, which Mr. Abbott was in 
duced to attend. He had not been converted as yet. but was deeply 
anxious for his salvation. He took his family with him and had his 
own tent. VV^e once asked Mrs. .Abbott how she happened to go to 
the Camp-Meeting while she had such a bitter prejudice against the 
Methodists. She replied, "1 \ras obliged to go ; Mr. Abbott govern- 
ed his own house." As to the general results of the meeting we 
have taken no pains to inquire, as we were interested only in one 
panicular. that is. the effect it had on the work in Michigan. As the 
meeting progressd in its ser^'lces, Mr. Abbott became more and 
more anMous about himself — using the means to secure what he 
desired. "Peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ," In his 
case, as well as in many others, all his notions and plans for obtaining 
this manifestation of grace were set aside, and the Lord led him by a 
way that he knew not. and that he had not conceived of before. Yet 
it was the very way taught in the Bible — the w-ay of simple faith in 
Jesus Christ as a present Saviour, One night, after he had retired Co 
bed and the encampment had become stilf and all was quiet, as he 
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lay meditating and looking to Jesus, he was enabled to put his whole 
trust in Him ; in a moment the darkness passed from his mind, and 
the true light shone into his heart. He bounded from his bed and 
ran out in his night clothes, as he was, shouting " Hallelujah to the 
Lamb." So overwhelming was the sense of Divine love to him, that 
he neither knew nor cared for anything else than to praise God for it. 
There was joy in the encampment that night, as well as among the 
angels of God, over a sinner saved by grace through faith. This was 
the first Camp-Meeting held in' this region, and Mr, Abbott was the 
first inhabitant of Michigan who was converted. This was the first 
fruit of the seed sown by Mr. Case in this unpromising field, though 
it did not appear until after he had left. Mr. Abbott holds so impor- 
tant a relation to the Protestant cause in Michigan, that it will be 
interesting to have a somewhat extended sketch of his life and char- 
acter, which will be found in the next chapter. Mr, Case's labors had 
been very SHCcessful on the Canada side and along the Thames, so 
that he reported seventy-eight members for Detroit Circuit, but they 
were all in Canada. He left for Conference in May, and visited his 
parents before the session. 

The Genesee Conference had been created by the authority of 
the General Conference, embracing this country, and held its first 
session in Lyons, New York, commencing on the 20th of July, 1810. 
At this Conference Mr. Case was appointed Presiding Elder of Cay- 
uga District, which separated him from Michigan for the present, but 
he returns to it again in the capacity of Presiding Elder. 

Mr. Case was succeeded on the Circuit by Rev. Ninian Holmes 
in July, 1810 — that is, at the session of the Genesee Conference, com- 
mencing July 20th, Mr. Holmes was appointed. Precisely at what 
time he arrived at Detroit we have no means of ascertaining ; prob- 
ably however, it was from six to eight weeks after the session. When 
he did arrive he found Rev. William Mitchell, from the Western Con- 
ference, who had been appointed also. Mr. Holmes labored princi- 
pally in Canada, and Mr. Mitchell on this side, and they returned one 
hundred and thirty-four members for the Circuit, mosdy in Canada. 
The Society in Detroit and on the Rouge had grown to about 
thirty members. 

At the next session of the Genesee Conference, which com- 
menced on the 20th of July, 181 1, Mr. Holmes was returned to De- 
troit Circuit, with a young man named Silas Hopkins for a colleague. 
He continued his Circuit as far as Monroe on the south, where Mr. 
Mitchell had organized a Society of over twenty members. At the 
next Conference, in 181 2, the Minutes show one hundred and thirty- 
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Jour members. Aboutyf^of them were in Michigan. The returns 
this year do not afford an accurate statement of the membership, as 
Mr. Holmes did not attend the Conference, and the report of last 
year was adopted for this year. Probably there was no materia! 
change in the numbers. The Conference was to meet, or did meet 
at Niagara, Canada, on the 23d day of July of this year — 181 2' — and 
George W. Dntsmcre was appointed to Detroit, but never came; 
the reason being tliat hostilities between the United States antl 
Great Britian had commenced, war having been declared by the 
United States on the i8th of June. With the Conference of July 
23d, 1812, closes the period of peace and begins a time of darkness 
and desolation ; and here wc must pause in tnc line of our narrative 
for a time, to be resumed after tlic storm has passed; Henr)' Kyan 
has be(;n tlie Presiding Elder for the last two years. 

We will now take a hasty retrospect of this first period of the 
history of Protestantism in this peninsula, before closing this chap- 
ter. The first conversion to experimental Christianity occurred in 
June, 1810. and the first Methodist Church was organized at Detroit. 
in the late autumn oi the same year, which was the first Protestant 
Church organized in Michigan, After tlie organization, this Society 
steadily increased in numljers an<l moral strength until the summer 
of 1812, at which time they numlxtred about thirty in Detroit and on 
the Rouge, ilie last two years had been years of religious pros- 
perit>', and gave promise of large and glorious triumphs to the cause 
of vital Christianity. But alas! a dark cloud is gathering thick 
around, which is to lay waste these bright prospects and darken 
these fair hopes. The ravages of war are to lay waste the heritage 
of the I^rd, and brethren in Christ are to be arranged in hostile 
ranks against each other. The bretliren on each side of the river, 
which divides the two countries, had pledged themselves to each 
other not to take up arms in the war which was threatening. But 
they knew not what they would be called upon to do. When once 
they were required to enter the ranks they could not choose to spare 
their brethren, when brought into conflict. The effect on the Soci- 
eties was just such as might have been expected. They were scat- 
tered, being deprived of pastors for three years. Yet there were a 
few who kept the faith — kfjjt up ilieir organization, and were found 
to constitute a Christian Church when the .siorm of war had passed 
away. To these we shall have occasion to refer In our next chapter. 

The following is the list of ministers who were appointed to 
serve here prior and up to the time of the war, viz : 
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CHAPTER 11. 

BiogTkphicKl Bketchea — D. Freenaii— Kathan Buigs— Williun CmN — Ninivi Holmet— 8Uu 
Hopkina— Henir Byui—Williun Mitchell— Bobert Abbott— William McCarty— Betaej 
Abbott— Maria C. tfeCarty— William Stac7— BetMj Stac;— Sarah Maoomb— Amy 
Withena 

bO little is known of Rev. Mr. Freeman, the first Methodist 
preacher that ever visited Detroit, that not much can be said 
of him. Mrs. McCarty, who was then quite a young lady, and 
was very much impressed by his preaching, said he was a 
f *^? very venerable-looking man, that he was a local preacher, 
^j[j^ and that he appeared to be deeply pious. His preaching was 
111 characterized by much earnest sympathy. What brought 
■v" him to Detroit they knew not, and where his home was they 
could not tell. We have ascertained that his name was Daniel Free- 
man, and that his home was in Canada. Of all the other early char- 
acters we have fuller information, and it will, doubtless, be very inter- 
esting to trace their career to some extent in connection with, and 
as forming a part of this history. We here introduce them. 

Nathan Bangs, D. D. What can be more sublime and grand 
than to see a man devoting the vigor and sprighdiness of early man- 
hood to elevate and ennoble humanity ! What more God-like than 
for such an one to forsake father, mother, home and friends, and 
to renounce all prospects of worldly gain, honor or preferment, and 
to consecrate his talents, energies and life to the work of preach- 
ing the Everlasting Gospel to lost sinners ; to brave dangers, en- 
counter perils, endure hardships, suffer hunger, experience fatigue and 
weariness, in order to carry peace to the wretched, hope to the 
disconsolate, and light to those who sit in darkness. It is above all 
else — it is heavenly. All this is what Nathan Bangs did. He had 
as fair a prospect for this world as young men of his day had, of 
honor and gain. He had talents, energy and industry, to succeed in 
anything he might undertake, as well as others. But all these he 
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laid on the altar of sacrifice to God, and laid himself at the feet of 
the blessed Saviour, to be used as would best promote His glory and 
the salvation of men lost in sin. At the time he made the devotion 
he could not have had the remotest conception of the honor which 
came to him in after years ; for the denomination — the Methodist — 
to which he attached himself, was small, poor, and generally despised 
by the worldly-wise. He could have seen before him nothing but 
hard labor, great suffering and anxiety, so far as this world was con- 
cerned, only as he relied on the Divine promise, "In Me ye shall have 
peace." After his conversion, which occurred in 1800, in Upper 
Canada, and which was sound and clear, he soon entered the work 
of the itinerant ministry in the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
united with the Church on trial before he had any satisfactory assu- 
rance of adoption into the Divine family, a very proper act for any one. 
He gives the following very interesting account of the exercises of 
his mind at this period : " Having thus united myself with the chil- 
dren of God, it was now my principal concern to make sure work 
of my salvation. Though I had frequent manifestations of the grace 
of God, and could occasionally rejoice in Him, I had not yet attained 
to a clear witness of my acceptance with Him. The subject of reli- 
gion engrossed my attention, and I sought every opportunity to con- 
verse with devout people on my state and prospects. Some said 
they believed me to be already justified, while others exhorted me to 
be thankful for what I had received, and to persevere until 1 should 
find a satisfactory evidence of my acceptance with God. My prayer 
was for some miraculous, some physical manifestation of Divine 
grace. It pleased the Lord to disappoint me in this respect, as in so 
many others. After struggling hard, praying much, reading the Holy 
Scriptures, fasting, and conversing with religious friends for some 
days, He showed to my mind a scene such as I had never fully seen 
before. All my past sins seemed pictured upon my memory ; the 
righteous law of God, so often broken by me, shone in overwhelming 
splendor before me. I saw and acknowledged the justice of my con- 
demnation. Christ was then exhibited to my mind as having ' fulfill- 
ed the law and made it honorable,' ' bearing my sins in His own body 
on the tree,' so that I, receiving Him by faidi, need not bear them 
any longer myself This view humbled me in the dust. At the 
same time, I felt a gracious power to rely upon his atoning merits by 
simple faith. Instantly I felt my sins were cancelled for Christ's 
sake, and the Spirit of God bore witness with mine that I was adopt- 
ed into the family of His people. My mind was filled with awe and 
reverence. The wisdom, power and goodness of God tn devising 
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such a scheme for the recovery of fallen man, struck me with 
astonishment. And with ecstasy of holy joy did I lay hold upon 
the cross of the Lord Jesus as my Saviour. All boasting was 
excluded, except the matchless love of God. who sent His Son to die 
for the world, ' tliai whosoever believeth in hlim should not perish, 
but have everlastinjj life." This view of the plan of redemption 
and salvation was as clear to me then as it has been at any time 
since, thouj^h not by any means so comprehensively defined as in 
later experience and studies. It has since been enlarged, and made 
to appear more exact, symmetrical and beautiful in all its parts. 
Here let me record my grateful, adoring sense of the lovingkind- 
ness of my God in watching so providentially over my infant 
day's, in leading mc through the intricacies of youth up to manhood^ 
bearing with my sinfulness, conducting me to a stranpc land, where 
He dircctetl my steps among His people, opening tnc path of life 
and peace to my troubled soul, receiving me at last, by adoption, 

^into the household of His saints. It was now August, iSoo. in the 
twenty-second year of my age, I having been twenty-one on die 
3nd of May preceding."* 

Having now fully identified himself with the people of God, he 
moved forward in his work without faltering, for more than three 
score years, — abundant In labors and crowned with glorious success. 
He united with the New York Annual Conference on trial, in 1802, 
and passed through die various grades of the ministry'. His first 
appomtmcnt was on Bay Quinte Circuit, in Canada West, as the 
third preacher, with Joseph 5>awyer and Peter Vannest. These were 
noble associates for a young man. Next year he was returned to 
the same Circuit, as the second preacher. The following year, 1804, 
he was appointed alone to the River U French Circuit, \vhich brought 
him to Detroit. The name of the Circuit was thus called through 
mistake. It should have been die River Thames Circuit. It is this 
appointment which brings him into die range of our history. He 
continued on this Circuit only about three or four months. He left 
his Circuit to make a visit to his friends in the bounds of the Niagara 
Circuit, with the expectation of returning soon, but did not, for some 

.reason not now ascertainable, as he has left us no information on the 

■Subject. Rut if he had returned to the Circuit it would have made 
no difference with 1 )etroit, as he had left it for good, having "shaken 

jthe dust off his feet for a testimony against them," because they 
rere so given up to folly and wickedness that they would not come 
to hear him preach the word of life. The circumstances were cer- 

•LtfraadTlm«icf MathaDSuip, D, D.— Slcviat'— p^p. 47, 4),«f, 
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tainly very discouraging, and perhaps any one would have done the 
same thing in the same circumstances, that is, to leave them. But 
the probability is, if he could have devoted some time to the place, 
and called among the people, they would not have forgotten the 
meeting and some good might have been accomplished. In those 
days of vast circuits, but very litde time could be given to any one 
place for calls on the people at their homes. What could we expect 
to accomplish now, to come around and preach one sermon only 
once in tiiree or four weeks? Certainly, nothing. The people of 
Detroit, then, had no appreciation of the value of the Gospel to 
them. They knew but very litUe about it and cared less, and consi- 
dered the preaching only an interference with their pleasures. There 
are vast multitudes in the same city now, as in all large cities, who 
have the same opinion of the preaching of the Gospel, and it re- 
quires patient, continuous tabor to gain their attention to the things 
of religion. 

Mr. Bangs was full of energy and characterized by an active 
zeal for the cause of God, and desired, very naturally, to see the 
fruit of his labor. How trying the situation ! Here he was, a lone 
laborer in a vast region of country, with few or no Christian hearts 
to sympathize with him. He had no place of entertainment in the 
city, except at the hotel, and that was poor enough. Who could blame 
him for leaving the people to themselves, or for devoting his labors to 
a more promising field? Surely, none. There were no members re- 
turned for the Circuit at the ne.\t Conference, from which we infer 
there were no societies formed in it and he was sent to it simply 
with the hope of making a Circuit and organizing societies. We 
suppose the reason he did not return to it, after his visit to his 
friends, to be that his Presiding Elder thought he could be better 
employed elsewhere. The importance of Detroit was not then 
realized. This Circuit, by that name, never again appears in die list 
of appointments. That Mr. Bangs had talents and perseverance 
enough to have succeeded, if any one could, is evident from his sub- 
sequent successes. We have but a few more words in regard to 
ihis Circuit 

Ur, Stevens says : "We have witnessed the severity of his trials 
in these new countries. He had endured them 'as a good soldier of 
the Lord Jesus;' and he would have appeared justified had he, in 
retracing his steps to his paternal home and to the Conference in 
Xew York City, asked for an appointment nearer his kindred and in 
a more genial climate, especially as he went to the session almost 
wrecked in health. But he went thither for the express purpose of 
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soliciting permission to throw himself into a still more westward and 
more desolate n^on, a rejjion noted, at that lime, for pestilential 
disease and religious tle-stitution — ihe recent setriemcnts on the 
River Thames, a stream which enters the St. Clair, opposite Detroit, 
beyond the northwestern shore of Lake Hric."* This was noble in 
him. to desire to enter this perilous but desdttite field. In this quo- 
tation there is a geographical mistake, which it may be well to correct 
— •* TTu River T/tawrs. a sfream ■whtik enters ihe Si. Clair, opposite 
Deiroii." Tile Thames "enters the St. Clair." not "opposite 1 >eiroit," 
but about Ikirty miles a litde nortli of east from iJetroit. Detroit 
is situated on the north bank of Detroit River, several miles below 
Lake .Sl Clair. The field of labor, however, is the same and he 
desireil to cultivate it, and with what success we have already seen. 
It is much to be rejjelted that there should have scenietl to Iw any 
necessity for abandoning Detroit at that time. 

In due course of lime Mr. Bangs rase to the highest position a 
man can occupy in the Methodist Episcopal Church, unless it be the 
Episcopacy. He was editor of the church orj::^n. The ihrisliaH 
Afivoeaie, for a long dme, and wielded a controlling influence in the 
councils of the Church for many years. He originated the Mission- 
ary Society, an organization now doing a vast amount of good and 
extending ils benign influences into all parts of the gJobe ; and wlicn 
the office of Missionary Secretary was created, the General Confer- 
ence instinctively turned to him as the man for the place — a place 
which he successfully filled for many years. He was the founder of 
American Metho*iist periodical literature, and in due time was deserv- 
edly uded " Doeior of Divinity." Vir. Hangs is so widely and favor- 
ably known in his writings, both controversial and historical, that it is 
not necessary to say much more concerning him here. The reader 
is also referred to the " Life and Times of Nathan Bangs, D. D.." 
by Dr. Stevens, a work of great merit, from wliich we have already 
quoted. 

In (he latter part of his life. Dr. Bangs was a very earnest ad- 
vocate of Christian holiness as a distinct experience, and maintained 
the blessing of perfect love in his own heart and experience for many 
years. He devoted a long life actively to the cause of Christ, and 
was finally gathered to liis fathers in peace, like a shock of corn fully 
ripe. There is something so noble, so God-like, in such a life, so de- 
voted to die interests of humanity, diat we should expect its termi- 
nation to be like the sun setting in a sea of glor>'. Such was the de- 
mise of this great and good man. for he was good in greatness and 

*lJft aaJ Time* of KmHu Bun. U D . ^. i ji. 
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great in eoodness. That he had his trials and discouragements, is 
undoubtedlj' true, for these are common to all men, but he realized 
the truth of the promise of Divine help, " My prace is sufficient for 
thee." His entire hope was in the atonement of the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, He was a noble specimen of a Christian gentleman — 
of a sanctified human nature. He died in the City of New York, 
••on the 3d day of May. 1862. one day after his eighty-fourth birth- 
day." having been in the ministry of the Methodist Kpiscopal Church 
for sixty years. 

We shall now take leave of Dr. Bangs in the language of Dr. 
Stevens: "Singularly effective, definitive and symmetrical In his life — 
in the struggles and sclf-dJciplinc of his youth, the activity and suc- 
cess of his manhood, the sanctity and peace of his old age, we take 
our leave of him at the grave, assured that it has been good for tlie 
world that he lived, and for us tliat we have traced the lessons of his 
life." 

Rev. WiLUAM Case. Hve years have passed since Mr. Bangs 
left Detroit, before a successor has appeared. How many of "the 
light-hearted people." and vricked inhabitants, have floated down the 
stream of Ume to eternal despair ! But the spell which has bound 
the people is to be broken, in a measure. Who will do it? Who 
will be sent to this dark and dreary region, and who will consent to 
come to it? Well may we ask these questions, for at the time of 
which we write, it was more of a task to reach Detroit from the scat 
of an Annual Conference, than it is now to go to India or China. 
and a minister was more separated from his brethren than now in 
the distant missionary fields. The fatigues and difficulties of travel 
were certainly as great. Yet there are here perishing sinners to be 
looked after, and to be saved if possible. Ministers must not, and 
will not count their lives dear unto themselves. .:o that they may 
but win Christ Jesus, and secure the salvation of souls— souls 
bought by the prcdous blood of Christ 

At the session of the New York Conference, held in the City of 
New York, commencing May loth, iSog, it was determined to send 
a missionary to Detroit. He is so designated in the Minutes, 
although ihere was no Missionary Society to aid in his support In 
accordance .Wth this determination. Rev. William Case, who had 
been four years in the ministry, having joined the Conference in 
1805. was appointed to Detroit This chapter, and indeed our whole 
History, would be very defective did we not furnish a somewhat de- 
tailed biography of this early and active misstonar}', for, although he 
was not the hrsc who attempted to plant the standard of the Gospel 
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and Protestantism on Michigan soil, he was the 6rst who made any 
■ petseverinjf effort for that purpose, and continued in it until faiii ap- 
peared, and witli his name Detroit first appears on the records of 
ihe Church — in the Minutes of the Conference, as an appointment 
Mr. Case, by givine time and devoting attention, succeedeti in lead- 
ing one man to embrace iJie cause of Christ. Others had received 
the spirit of conviction, which subsequendy resulted tn sound conver- 
sion, but of this fact he was not advised at the time. So he labored 
in hope. If no other good had resulted from the labors of this year, 
tlian the conversion of Robert Abbott, it would have been abundant 
[compensation for the labor put forth and the toll endured; for Mr. 
Abbott became a nucleus around which a Church soon clustered, so 
that the work assumed form and permanency, 

William Case was born in the town of Swansea, Massachusetts, 
August 37th, 1780 ; so he was twenty-nine years old when he came 
to Detroit. He made profession of religion and joined the Church— 
the Methodist Episcopal Church— in 1803, when he was twent)'-thrce 
years of age. He was admitted on trial in the New York Confer- 
ence in 1805, at its session held in Ashgrove, begin ing June I2th. 
Having volunteered for the work In Canada, he was appointed to the 
Bay Quinte Circuit, in the Upper Canada District, as junior preacher. 
The next year he was appointed to the Oswecotchie Circuit, in the 
!>amc District The first year llenr)- Ryan, and the second Gershom 
Pcarse was in charge, and Joseph Sawjer was the Presiding Elder. 
The next year, 1807. he was appointed to Ulster Circuit in Albany 
District as junior preacher, under £tias Vandcriip, with Henry Stead 
as Presiding Elder. According to the Minutes of the New York 
Conference, Mr. Case was ordained an Elder at its session held at 
Amenia, beginning April 6th, 1808. At this Conference he was ap- 
pointed In charge of .A-ncaster Circuit, in Upper Canada District alone, 
Joseph Sawyer still being Presiding Elder, We now find him in- 
trusted wjtli the responsibility of being in charge of a Circuit and 
never after do we find htm in any inferior position. In tliese appoint- 
ments is shown the ch;tnj;es to whicli men were subjected, and to which 
they were called to submit in those early days. At the session of 
the New York Conference, held in the City of New York, beginning 
May loth, 1809. he was appointed to Detroit as a missionary, but his 
labora were not by any means to be confined to that place, for he ex- 
tended his work up the Thames, and down the lake shore in Canada, 
Look at the undertaking! A missionary sent having to travel from 
New York City to Detroit on horseback, to form a Circuit, gather 
up members wherever he might find tlicm, and then depend on them 
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for a support; for, though he was appointed and called a missionar]% 
there was no Society — no funds to fall back on for his support, as 
our Missionary Society had not then been organized. With all this 
labor and these dark prospects before him, he went into the work in 
the name of his Divine Master. 

In regard to his having gone to Canada, Mr. Case, in his semi- 
centennial sermon, makes the following remarks ; " I have much rea- 
son to believe that my appointment to this country was in the order 
of providence, and divinely directed. A field thus distant was the 
more suitable to wean one from a numerous circle of friends, and a 
new country was best adapted to my youth and inexperience. I have 
every cause to be satisfied with my choice, and abundant reason to 
be grateful to my Christian brethren, and to the inhabitants of Canada 
generally, for their generous and kind treatment, and the marked 
hospitality which has everywhere been shown me in every part of 
the Province. In connection with this subject, I beg to relate an in- 
cident which occurred in my journey to this country. It was while 
traveling through the forest of Black River. As I was drawing near 
to the field of my future labor, I felt more and more deeply impress- 
ed with the importance of my mission, and my insufficiency for 
preaching to a people already well instructed. As yet but a boy — 
only about two years since my conversion — devoid of ministerial 
talent as I was of beard — I feared, on account of my incompetency, 
that I should not be received in a strange land. So strong were the 
emotions of my heart that I dismounted from my horse and sat 
down, and wept and prayed. While thus weeping, these words were 
spoken to me in a voice that I could not misunderstand; 'I will go 
before thee, — will prepare the hearts of the people to receive thee ; 
and thou shalt have fathers, and mothers, and children in that land/ 
This promise I have seen fulfilled to the letter, and hereby give glory 
to God for this and a hundred promises more, which have by his 
blessed word and his Holy Spirit been impressed on my heart." 

We must furnish one more incident. It will be remembered 
that Canada was embraced in the New York Conference until 1810; 
so he had to come over into the States to attend the sessions. In 
1808 he had attended the session, and on his return found difficulty 
in getting back. But hear his own words: "In 1808, on my arrival 
at Black Rock, the embargo prohibited the transportation of property 
across the river. At first I was perplexed, and knew not what to do. 
So I went to the hay loft, and fell on my face in prayer. 1 asked the 
Lord, as I wa.s engaged in His work, to open my way to fulfill my 
mission in Canada. Having committed all to God, 1 returned to my 
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lodgings at the inn, when a stranger smilingly said : ' I should not 
wonder if the missionary should jump into the boat, take his horse 
by the bridle, and swim around ihc embargo.' 1 did so, swam across 
the Niagara River, and landed safely in Canada." 

It is now time to return to his relation to die work in Michigan. 
He is to be regarded as the founder, under God, of Protestantism in 
Michigan, although he did not organize the Church, for he cleared the 
way (or those wTio entered into his labors. In the midst of many 
discouragemenis he persevered, trusting in God. His way was not 
always smooth. Although he found a friend in Robert Abbott, Esq., 
who did all he could to make him feel at home and to render him 
comfortable, it was otherwise wiUi Mrs. Abbott. Her mother, who had 
been educated an Irish Presbyterian, had become a Roman Cad^olic, 
and for some reason had acquired a most bitter enmity toward tlie 
Methodists, having resided in Philadelphia for a time and heard some- 
ihingof them. Mrs. Abbott's father was a French Catholic, and in- 
herile<l all the Roman Cadiolic virulence against all Prutrsiants. 
Willi this education the idea of having a Methodist preacher in the 
house was most abhorent to her. She, therefore, sought every op- 
portunity and resorted to all the means she dared to make his stay 
there as uncomfortab!t:as possible. 

Mr. Case was a plain, earnest and faithful preacher, and did not 
spare the follies and wickedness of tlie people. This, of course, was 
not always palatable to those who were described. On one occasion 
some oi the baser sort about the town, wishing to vent their spleen — 
to show their contempt for religion and the minister — and being too 
cowardly to do it openly, stole into the stable at night and trimmed 
the hair from the tail and mane of his unoffending horse. In the 
morning Mr. Case found his horse in that sad plight; but nothing 
daunted, he mounted his Pegnssus and rode through the principal 
itreets of the town, making full show of what had been done. S-»me 
of the principal citizens were much chagrined at this circumstance 
and offered him a high price for the animal, but he refused to sell 
him at any price and rode him away. In this way lie defeated the 
purpose they had in view, and turned the shame on themselves. 

By permission of the General Conference of 1808, as they un- 
derstood it, llic bishops organized the Genesee Conference, em- 
bracing the SusquehannaJi, Cayuga, Upper and Lower Canada dis- 
tricts, m 1810, and the first session thereof was held at the village of 
Lyons, New York, in a corn-house belonging to Judge Dorsey. This 
session commenced July 20th, iSio* It may be that from Uie place — 
a com house — in which the Conference sessions were held tlua year, 
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originated the remark of an enemy of Methodism, that " a com erid 
would now hold all the Methodists, and in a short time a ram basket 
will hold them." Mr. Case, from his appoiniment at Detroit, became 
a member of this Conference and continued so until the Canada 
Conference was created, the first session of which was held at Hal- 
lowcll, in Upper Canada, beginning August 25th. 1824. At this first 
session of the Genesee Conference, Mr. Case was appointed to the 
Cayuga District as Presiding Elder, on which he remained fouryears. 
Upon the expiration of this period, at the session of tlie Genesee 
Conference held in Genoa, Cayuga County, New York, he was ap- 
pointed in charge of Chenango District, on which he remained only 
one year, and was. at the session of the Conference commencing 
June 39th, 1815, appointed Presiding Elder of Upper Canada Dis- 
trict, which brought him once more to Detroit, as this was included 
in his district. He remained on diis district one year only, and was 
transferred to the Lower Canada District. Why these frequent 
changes from district to district occurred, we Iiave no means of 
determining. One tiling, however, is certain. Uiat is, it was not for 
want of ability to sustain himself for a longer period. Ver)- probably 
it arose from the fact that the districts were so difificult to travel and 
so laborious, that it was thought advisable to afford relief by change. 
Mr. Case remained in the Lower Canada District for four years, 
vii: from July, 1816, to July 20th, 1820. From the time of his ap- 
pointment to the Upper Canada District, in 18 15. he became fully and 
entirely identified with the interests of Metliodism in Canada — that 
became his home. In July, 1820, he was re-appointed to the Upper 
Canada District, in charge of which he remained four years, but was 
not otHcially connected with Michigan Methodism, as Michigan, (that 
is, Detroit.) was transferred to the Ohio Conference, by act of the 
General Conference, in 1820. Mr. Case, however, was at the first 
Camp-Meeting held in Michigan, on the River Rouge. It was held 
by Rev. John P. Kent in 1S23. His labors at this Camp-Meeting 
were highly appreciated and were very useful. At the expiration of 
his term of four years on the Upper Canada District he was ap- 
pointed to the Bay Quinte District and from thence forward he be- 
came identified with the Indian Missions of tliat region, although he 
supplied this district for four years — that is. from 1824 to 1828. By 
permission of the General Conference of 1828, the Canada Confer- 
ence erected itself into an independent Church, enddcd the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Canada. In this new body Mr, Case 
held a very conspicuous place and rendered very important services. 
His whole soul oecame wrapped up in the interests of the Indian 
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Missions in Canmla, of which he might be said to be the father. He 
was once elected Bishoj) of the Methodist Itpiscopal Church in 
Canada, before the union of a. part of the body with the Wesleyans 
of <^rcat Britain, — that is, while the Methodists of Canada were all 
one body, — but he declined to be ordained, and continued his labors 
among the Indians. In the good providence of God he was permit- 
ted to visit Detroit in 1853, and to attend the session of the Michi- 
gan Conference, which met in tliat citj- for the third lime this year. 
He preached on the Sabbatli, and reviewed the past with great in- 
terest and much pleasure, contrasting the past with the present. It 
was a great pleasure to die Conference to be favored with his pres- 
ence at this time. 

Mr. Case was a man of athledc frame, dignified and command- 
ing in his personal appearance, of indomitable perseverance, of a 
strong and vigorous mind, of close obser\'ation, of a kind and 
sweet spirit He was a devoted Christian, and was a very earnest 
and successful laborer, God gave him many souls as seals to his 
ministry. He died in [855, honored and respected by all who knew 
him. Indeed, so transparent and pure was his cliaracter, that to 
knov him was to love him. We in Micliigan love and honor him, and 
wen venerate him, because he was honored of God as die instrument 
of laying the foundation of Methodism in our Peninsular State. But 
he has gone to his peaceful and glorious rest in heaven. 

Rev. Niman Holmes was admitted on trial in the New York 
Conference in 1807, and was appointed as tlie third preacher, with 
.Nathan Bangs and Thomas Whitehead, on Niagara Circuit. In 
1808 he was appointed in charge of Bay Quinle Circuit. In 1809 he 
was admitted into full connection in the Conference, and ordained 
Wth as Deacon and Elder, as a missionary. Why he was so desig- 
nated does not appear. He was appointed to Augusta Circuit. 
These appointments were all in Canada West, now Ontario ; or as it 
iras then called, Upper Canada. In 1810 he was appointed to 
l^eiroit. alone, but found Mitchell here from the Western Confer- 
ence, as before slated. The next year, iSii, he was returned to 
Detroit, with Silas Hopkins as his colleague and junior. This has 
the appe.arance of a dciennination to prosecute the work here with 
vigor. Some success attended their labors. This is the last appoint- 
ment that Mr. Holmes ever supplied, for although at the Conference 
of 1812 he was appointed to Niagara Circuit, in Canada, the break- 
ioig out of the war prevented his going to it. He continued in 
Detroit until after the surrender of the [nace by General Hull, for 
00 that day he was in ttie city and bapti2ed a child for Wm. McCarty. 
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Inconsequence of the war, all communication with his Confereno 
the Genesee — wa-s broken off; and when the smoke of battle and 
the clouds of war were cleared away, and peace was declared tn.fl 
181 5, and the scattered members were to be gathered up and re- 
organized, Mr. Holmes did not report himself ai headquarters for 
duty in the itinerant field. His name disappears, in this way. from 
the records of the workmen. Thougli he had assisted "at the intro- 
duction ol strangers among tlie workmen," he himself now declined 
"to assist in the work of rebuilding the temple" of our God. He set- 
tled down on the Thames, engaged in business, and so has passed 
from our view. It is sad to think of a man capable of doing much 
good as he was, settling down to mere secular employments while 
mere was so much need of his help, " to restore and build the waste 
places of Zion." While on this Circuit, he and his colleague seemed 
disposed to take in all the places they could, for they continued to 
extend their labors to Monroe, and made tliat journey of forty miles 
and back to preach to a small congregation. They had some suc- 
cess there. A small Society had been organized the year before, alt 
of whom were scattered by the war. We have not been able to ob- 
tain any infomiation in regard to Mr. Holmes' religious experience 
or the finale of his existence. He is said to have been a very good 
preacher and faithful to his work while here. 

Rev. Siuvs Hopkins. Wc can say but very little in regard to 
this young man. He was admitted on trial in tlie Genesee Confer- 
ence, at me session, July nth, iSii, and appointed to Detroit, as 
above stated. The next year, i8i2»he was appointed to Augusta, 
in Canada, but as everything was in confusion, by the war, he could 
not attend to it, and so disappears. We have no furtl\cr mention of 
him in the records of the Church. 

JOSEPH Sawver appears on the Minutes for iSog, as the Pre- 
siding Elder, but as he does not appear to have visited Itlichigaji at 
all, we make no furdier mention of him. 

Henry Rvan stands at the head of Upper Canada District 
for the years 1810, 1811 and 1812. Me appears again in j8i6» 
1817, i8j8 and 1819. in the same office, making seven years in 
all that he was connected with Michigan Metliodism, in this rela- 
tion. It is proper, ilierefore, to furnish .some skeicli of his life 
and character. Mr. Ryan was a very large man, of Herculean 
strengtl) ; of a vigorous mind and a determined will. This last 
trail in his character finally led him astray, and induced him to 
abandon the Church in which he had labored very successfully for 
many years and to set up a small part}* for himself. His party, from 
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a common disposition to designate a people by the name of the 
leading spirit among them, was called Kyanites. He had done much 
hard service, and had saut). imich rough fare. He was emplutically 
a pioneer. I le could preach with great power and effect. Tlie 
largeness of his frame was sometimes of service to him. The fol- 
lowing anecdote has been related of him : On one occasion he had 
preached with great plainness and effect, so mucli so that a certain 
son of V'ulcan became very much exasperated and swore he would 
whip tlic first Methodist preadier who should pass his shop. He 
lived on the road Mr. Ryan had to pass to reach his next appolnt- 
menL -Some one who had heard the threatening informed the preacher 
of it. and advised him to seek some other road, as the blacksmith 
was a ver>' desperate and determined man and would be likely to 
execute his threat. Mr. Ryan thought it not advisable to be driven 
from his course by any such apprehension, so when the time came 
be started on his \\'ay. The blacksmith had seen him coming and 
wa-s prepared for him. When the preacher came up to where he 
Ki*as by the side of the road, the fellow accosted him. asking bin; if he 
was not a Methodist preacher, to which inquiry the preacher respond- 
ed that his name was Ryan, and that he was a Methodist preacher. 
"Well, then, " said the fellow, " you must dismount, as I have sworn I 
would whip the first Methodist priest diat comes this way." Mr. 
Rvan very coolly told him he tliought he had taken a very foolish 
oath, and that he had better let him pass. This only increased the 
fury of the man, as he thought the preacher was afraid of him ; so 
ke told him he could not pass without a flogging. On this Mr. Ryan 
alighted from his horse, s.^)'ing, "If I must, ihi-n. I must" Mr. Ryan 
then deliberately laid aside his coat, rolled up his sleeves, exhibiting 
in arm something like a hand-spike and a fist resembling a sledge- 
hamm.,r. Having made these preparations, he approached the black- 
smith with his arm upHfted, exclaiming, "The Lord have mercy on 
your poor soul, as I shall have none on your body." The poor fellow 
iras not pre|iared for this kind of exhibition, and quailed before the 
preacher, liut the preacher did not let him escape without a whole- 
some exhortation, and exacting from him a pledge never to insult 
another minister. There are several editions of this stor)-. but some- 
thing of tlic kind occurred and we give it as we received it. A large 
body was of good service at that time. He was the last Presiding 
£ldur sent out from the Genesee Conference, whose district included 
Detroit. He has gone to his long account; we trust in peace, for 
We iliink him .sincere, though in error in his last years. We will 
honor him for the hard, bnaeficial service which he rendered in this 
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field, and draw the veil of charity over the foiWes and errors of his 
separation from the Church. 

Henry Ryan was admitted into the traveling connection in i8ooy 
and was appointed in charge of Vertjennes Circuit, in the New York 
District with Robert Dyer as his colleague and Freeborn Garretson 
as his Fresidinj:: Elder. This was before the connection was proper- 
ly divided into Annual Conferences, or rather so distinguished in the 
Minutes of the appointments, as is now the case. The bishops 
called certain districts together, as was convenient, and made the 
appointments for the year. The Conference met in New York 
City, June 19th. 1800. The next year it met in the same place. June 
1 6th. and Mr. Ryan was returned to Vcrgcnnes Circuit, alone, and 
tlic district was now called Pitisficid, with Skadra^h Bostmek as the 
Presiding Elder. In 1802, June ist, he was admitted into full con- 
nection and ordained Deacon, and was appointed in charge of 
Fletcher Circuit, widi Elijah Heddingas his colleague. 'Hie I>istrict 
and Presiding Elder are the same. The conferences are distinguish- 
ed in the IWinutes this year, for the first time, and PitLsfield District 
is included in tJie New \'ork Conference. At the session of the 
New York Conference, held in New York, beginning June 12th, 
1804, he was ordained an Elder and appointed in charge of Platis- 
burg Circuit, of which he had charge the ytrar before. It is not 
necessarj' to follow him through all his appointments. The next 
year ho was appointed in charge of Bay Quintc Circuit, in the Upper 
Canada District, ami from this time he becomes identified with 
Canada, and in 1810 he was appointed to the Upper Canada Dis- 
trict as Presiding Elder, which brought him into the range of our 
History, as before related. In the Minutes of the Canada Confer- 
ence, for the year 1827. we find Henry Ryan's name returned as 
having withdrawn from the connection this year. This was a great 
mistake in him. We find this one peculiarit)' in his case — tliat is, he 
was appointed in charge of a Circuit his first year, and always after 
continued in charge of circuits or districts as long as he was effect- 
ive ; while such men as Bangs. Case and Hedding had to serve for 
a time as juniors. Mr. Ryan had been on the list of superannuates 
for the last two years preceding his severance of his connection with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Ryan had superior executive abilities, as was acknowl- 
edged in the appointments he received. It will be remembered that, 
for three years during the war, the Church in Canada being con- 
nected wim tlie Cjenesee Conference, could not be supplied with 
ministers. During this time Mr. Ryan called the ministers in Canada 
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togfether, and as a kind of self-constituted bishop, assigned them co 
ihtir fields of labor. This, of course, was without any legal aiitlior- 
ity ; but such was their confidence in his executive ability that they 
acquiesced in it. He havinjj an inexorable will, by the exercise of 
this power became, as was thought by many, a litde too arbitrary: 
and when the fitting" occasion appeared, they repudiated him. He 
was deserving' of g;reat praise for his skill and supen'ision over the 
work during the war, and that was freely accorded to him; but when 
they thought he had demanded too much they refused, and diat 
refusal he could not well brook. So he withdrew, and led in the 
or)ranization of a new body which has been known as the "Methodist 
New Connection." but has now united with the Wesleyan body in 
Canada, and become absorbed in "The Methodist Church of Canada." 

Rev. William Mitchell, who acted so conspicuous and im- 
portant a part in the history of Metliodism at its organization in 
Michigan, must not be confounded with Joseph MittJmt who spent 
the wmtcr of 1816-17 '" Detroit, and of whom we speak elsewhere. 
Our materials for making up a memorial sketch of William Mitchell 
are verj* few. He was regarded by those who knew him here as a 
ver>' good man and a fine preacher. We gather the following facts 
from our General Minutes, concerning him: He was admitted on 
trial by the Western Conference in 1807. and expelled in 1812,: for 
what cause is not staled. In the meantime he had been appointed 
as follows. \\r. : 1 807. Mad River Circuit, in Ohio, as junior preacher ; 
1808 and 1809 (two years), Little Kanawha, in Virginia ; iSio, he 
was ordained Elder and stationed on Detroit Circuit, on which he 
remainetl only one year; 1811, Tuscarawas, in the Muskingum Dis- 
trict, in Ohio; 1812, the sad announcement is made that he was ex- 
Dcllcd from the connection. Here he is lost to our view. Why Mr. 
Mitchell shovild have been sent from tlie Western Conference, when 
Mr. Holmes was sent from the Genesee, we cannot tell. But the 
fact is, so litde was known of Detroit that the mistake might easily 
occtir. How they setded the matter of jurisdiction we are not in- 
formed, but we infer that Mr. Holmes attended to so mucli of the 
Circuit as was in Canada, and Mr. Mitchell to Michigan ; so Mr. 
Mitchell organized the Church in Detroit and on the Rouge, as 
before stated. 

This closes our ministerial list for the first period of our History, 
There were but a few men, but they were men of abilit5^ Tliey 
laid a good foundation and commenced to rear a goodly structure, 
and were only interrupted by the breaking out of the war. But we 
have reason to be very thankful that the fruit of their lalxjr was 
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not all destroyed — that a few were found stead&st at the end of the 
conflict We will now proceed to give some account of the laymen, 
and of some of the women of diis period, which will be interesting 
and vahiable. 

Robert Abbott, Esq.. holds such a relation to the work of Pro- 
testantism in Michigan, that our History would be quite incomplete 
without a pretty full notice of his life and experience. Some time 
in the mondi of June, 1810, there was a Camp-Meeting held on the 
River Thames, which Mr. Abbott attended. He had not yet ex- 
perienced renewing grace, but was deeply anxious for his own salva- 
tion. The circumstances of his conversion have before been fully 
related. 

Robert Abbott was bom in Detroit, in 1771, and was probably 
the first American born here. We use the term American, in dis- 
tinction from Indian and French ; for although both these were 
American by their residence, ihey are usually distinguished as 
Indian or French, as the case may be. He was Anglican in his 
origin. His mother is said to have been the first American woman 
speaking the Hnglish language who settled at Uetroit She was 
born at Albany, N. Y., of Dutch parentage. His father. James Ab- 
bott, was a mercliant from Dublin. Ir<_-land, and Is said to have b«en 
the first Fnglish-speaking person who opened business in this city. 
He was here some time before he was married. 

Mr. Abbott was lx>rn In the midst of wild savagism : for il 
would seem that his family was the only English-speaking family 
here at the time, Indians were numerous, and the few French set- 
tlers had confonned themselves almost entirely to the Indian cos- 
tumes and habits of life, and instead of elevating the former they 
had been reduced to their level. This grew partly out of the French 
adaptability to their surroundings. The circumstances were such 
that it was with tlte utmost difHculty they could obtain a supply of the 
conveniences, or even the necessaries of civilized life. It is a uni- 
versal principle of human nature to avoid much exertion, unless 
there is a very strong stimulus to it. The free and easy kind of 
indolent life of the savage, relieved only by the excitement of the 
chase, suited the French settlers better than the labors and restraints 
of civilization. Agriculture was of no value beyond the supply of 
their immediate wants — it furnished no remuneration. The materials 
forciviliied costumes were costly, while tliey had litde or nothing 
to pay. Hunting, fishing and trapjiing formed their chief occupa- 
tion, and furnished them with what means they had to obtain money 
or goods. Up to this time, die nearest settlement of any account 
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vas at Montreal, in Canada, one that was too far off to exercise any 
civ-iJizin^ influence on the inhabitants of Detroit and its vicinity. The 
British Government had had a garrison of soldiers here for eleven 
years, at the time of Mr. Ablx>tt's birth; they having wrested Fort 
ronchartrain from the French. November 29th, 1760. Bui we know 
a garrison of soldiers never promotes civilization. Indeed, there 
were none here over whom to exert any civilizing influence, except 
the Indians and French. These had made common cause against the 
English, and were alike uninfluenced by them. So complete was the 

■identification of the French and Indians, that at the time of Pontiac's 
siege of Detroit the persons and property of the French settlers 
were unharmed. The Indians called them brolhet's, and treated them 
as such. Fontiac. the great Chief of the Nortliwesi, was not pleased 

t-with the occupancy of the country by the English, and in 1761 com- 
menced a plan for the destruction of tlie garrison and all Knglish 
persons who might chance to be in the country. He collected his 
allies from all parts of the country, and made to them the most 
incendiary' speeches and aroused all the blood-thirsty dispositions of 
their savage natures. He besieged the garrison at Detroit He 
cruelly murdered all soldiers, officers, and others whom he could by 
any means get into his possession. One poor old woman who lived 
outside the fort was cruelly murdered, ana an unofiending old man, 
who resided on what is now called Belle Isle, was likewise slain. He 

, laid a deep plot to get into the fort and take it by treachery, but 
this was revealed to the commanding officer, General Gladwin, and 
so failed. He finally abandoned lus project, and in 1 764 raised the 
siege of Detroit and returned to the Maiimee River. The popula- 
tion at diis time, for the whole of Michigan, was said to be about 
J.500: but a census taken in 1768 reports only 57a. It is quite 
probable that the former number is an exaggeration ; but a reason is 

'given for the decrease; that is, that many of the inhabitants, fearing 
uic consequences of having taken a part with Pontiac, fled to Illinois. 
But this is hardly sufficient to account for the difference. The place 
now being under the British Governnit-nt, and having become com- 
paratively safe for English people, Mr. James Abbott, a merchant 
from Dublin, Ireland, and father of our subject, settled here for trade. 
He n-as born here as before stated, in the midst of exciting and 
sa\'age scenes, for societ\' liad not much improved in tlie last ten 
years. Detroit was a great point of concentration for the natives to 

'-dispose of their peltries and to receive annuities from tlie British 
Government. 

When Mr. Robert Abbott came to maturity he entered into the 
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fur trade with the Indians and succeeded in acquiring a good property 
for the times. He also acquired a respectable business education, so 
that he was in a condition to fill the Government offices of the times 
with credit and satisfaction, he having; been Auditor General of die 
Tcrritorj' for several years. Under the circumstances with which he 
was surrounded and brought up, he was utterly destitute of religious 
knowledge until after he had attained his majority, or manhood. 
He prolwbly heard Mr. Freeman and Mr. Bangs preach when ihey 
were here in 1804. He married into a Roman Catholic family, and 
it is rather a matter of wonder that, under the circumstances, he did 
not drink in that faith : but he seemed not to have done so. When 
Mr. Case came to Detroit, in 1809, as a Methodist Missionar)', he 
found a home with Mr. Abbott, and after many conferences on the 
subject, he made up his mind to enlist under the banner of Christ as 
presented by Mr. Case, and was happily converted in June, iSio. 
The fact that he made a profession of experimental religion indicates 
a decision of character which is very commendable. None of his 
family or friends were quite ready to join with him then, though 
some did soon after. He had to take tiis stand alone, liven his 
wife and her friends were strongly against him, and he h.id every 
reason to expect he would meet witTi scorn and contenijjt. if not 
open persecution. It was only after long and very earnest thoujfht 
that he decided the question of becoming a Christian ; but having 
once decided he ought to do so. he entered upon it with alacrity. 
It is not to be wondered at that, after so severe and long-continued 
a mental struggle, the change should be marked and that his 
Christian joy sliould rise very high, as it did when he received the 
evidence of pardoning grace. Having put his hand to tlie plow, he 
never looked back nor turned aside from his profession of faith in 
Christ. 

When Rev. Mr. Case came to Detroit, in 1809. there were no 
Protestant professors of religion in the Territory', so far as tlien 
known, and consequently there were no Christians to greet him on 
his coming or to give him welcome. He came to Detroit as a 
Christian adventurer, seeking to save the lost in sin. Mr. Abbott, 
by some means not now ascertainable, found out that such a man 
was in die dty, and was at once strongly drawn to him. and invited 
him to his house. He proved to be an angel of love and mercy. 
Mrs. Abbott and her reladves were very bitterly opposed to this 
procedure. It will at once be apparent that, under the circum- 
stances, it required a great amount of firm decision on the part of 
Mr. Abbott to take a Methodist preacher into his house and furnish 
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him a resting place. But he did it How the preacher was received 
by the wife, and what fears she entertained, havt; been before nar- 
rated. When the Church was to be organized here he united with 
tl. hdping to constitute iL For many years he took as active a part 
in ihe affairs of the Church as his hcaLth and the duties of his office 
would permit, and contributed liberally of his money for the main- 
tenance of the Gospel. The latter he continued to do to the end of 
hUlife. 

When it was decided to build a church on the River Rouge, 
about five miles out of the city, which was done in 1818. he took a 
ver>' active interest in obtaining and collecting subscriptions for that 
piiipose. Indeed, he had to manage die business mainly himself, 
becaus* he had more means and time at command than any other 
member. All tlic members did what tlicy could, but he necessarily 
had to be very active in it. About the time of tlie building of diis 
church, for a few years he resided on a farm in its immediate vicinity, 
surrounded by Frencli Roman Catholics mainly, who had little or no 
regard for the Sabbath. Mr. Abbott having been appointed a Jus- 
tice of ibe Peace, fined many of tiicm for working on the Sabbatlu 
He met with much opposition in this, and some threats of violence 
K) his property for it. but he persevered and effected quite a reform- 
Mon in this respect for tlie time being. 

He was firm and decided in his attachment to the Christian 
t^use and the Church of his choice, and his end was peace. A 
few days before his death one of his sons asked him how he felt in 
his mind. He said, "There is not a cloud, betwixt me and heaven, as 
% as a hand." As he came to the valley of the shadow of death 
ije feared no evil. He died very easy and peacefully, for God was 
with him. 

TTiere are a few incidents occurring in his life worthy of note. 
He was the first Anglo-American born in Detroit. He was the first 
person who experienced the forgiveness of sins, through faith in the 
blood of Christ, of the residents here. He was one to help form the 
first Protestant Church in Michigan — at Detroit — and to lake an 
active part toward the erection of the first Protestant meeting-house 
in Michigan. These are events which do not often occur in the his- 
tory- of one man. The late Bishop Thomson, who was once stationed 
in Detroit for two years, and knew Mr. .Abbott well, writes of lum ; 
'* Mr. Abbott was what Pope calls the noblest work of God, 'an 
honest man.' He was much of his time in political life, and was one 
of those rare men who can sacrifice office to principle, and expose 
corruption even in those who have power to displace them." 
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Many of Mr. Abbott's later years were spent in much suffering, 
Init these physical sufferings were endured patiently, "as seeing Him 
diat is invisible." He died at Coldwater, 1853. aged eighty-two 
years. He had temporarily removed his residence from Detroit to 
Coldwater. Michigan, and made his home with a married daughter, 
Mrs. Chandler. Here he waited patiently for his release from the 
labors and sufferings of earth, and met deadi with a smile. 

Wri.i.iAM McCartv, who was the first class-leader ever appoint- 
ed in Michigan, and who held the office for many years, comes next 
to our notice and is worthy of a memorial sketch. He was born 
on Grossc Isle, in 1798. His father was an Irishman and had been 
pressed into the British Army, but as soon as he could get released 
from the army he came to Michigan and settled on Grosse Isle, 
having married, and where William was bom. The educational ad- 
■vantages were very few in Michigan at that lime, and William re- 
ccivco, but very litde help in that direction in hts youth. Our subject 
possessed all the lively sympathy and warm-heartedness for which 
the Irish are so proverbial. He was led to a consecration of his 
heart to God and a Christian experience, under the labors of Rev. 
William Mitchell, of whom mention has alrcatly been made. The 
precise time is not given, but it must have been wiihin a few months 
after the conversion of Robert Ablx)tt. who was his brodier-in-law, 
as he was one of die seven to form the first Society- or Church, when 
it was organized in late autumn of 1810. and he was appointed the 
class-leader and continued to perform the duties of that office while 
the preachers remained, before the war. When the occu rrence of 
the war look the ministers away, he kept the rtock together as well 
as he could, holding religious services with them, so that when they 
were permitted to come again, which was after three years of priva- 
tion. SinYft were found to be recognized as a Church. His care and 
supervision over them during this interval of ministerial ser\'ice had 
great influence, at this critical period, to keep them alive in the cause 
— ■■ steadfast in the faith." When Rev. yoseph Hifkox came to 
Detroit Circuit, in 18 1 5, he found sct>en, that is the seven named as 
constituting the original Society, still standing fast in the faith. These 
he immediately recognized as memliers of the Church — and con- 
tinued William McCart>' as the class-leader. Mr. McCarty was 
well adapted to that office. He possessed a warm and lively 
temperament, ready utterance, very respectable talents, and a sound 
Christian experience. These are very important qualifications for 
a successful class-leader. He held this office most of the time 
until his deatli. He was licensed as an exhorter, April 20th. 1822, 
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by Rev. John P, Kent. This was while Mr. Kent was supplying 

Detroit Circuit, after the death of Rev. Plait B. Morey, as noticed in 

its proper place hereafter. He continued to hold hccnsc as an ex- 

hortcr as long as he lived. In this department of Church labor he 

(had few equals. 

' Mr. McCarty continued to reside in the Count)" of Wayne and 
in the vicinity of Detroit until the summer of 1831, at which time he 
removed to the County of Branch and settled on a small prairie in 
tlie township of Girard. In this locality he was one to help consti- 
tute tlie second Christian Church organized in Branch County. The 
first Society was organized by Rev. I{. H. Pilcher, on the 19th of 
June, 1832. at Coldwator, consisting of Allen Tibbitts, Carohne M. 
Tibbitts, Joseph Hanchetc and Nancy Hanchett. This second Soci- 
ety was oi^nized a few weeks later, by Rev. E. S. Gavit, the junior 
preacher on die Circuit. When tlie county of Branch was organ- 
ized, in 1833, '*fi ■*** elected the first sheriff and removed his resi- 
dence to Coldwater. wlicre he finally ended his career. At this place 
he entered into trade in the days of wild speculation — in iS36and 
1837, but failed in business, as many others did. Now there came a 
bard strii^Ie for him and a test of his Christian character. If he at- 
tempted to pay his debts, it would strip him of everj'ihiiig, and he 
and his wife, with part of his family who were still dependent on 
him for support and education, would be thrown upon the world with 
nothing — to begin the world anew. He had it in his power now to 
keep a sufficient amount of property under cover to make himself 
and family very comfortable during his life. Tlie temptation was 
very strong to do so, and the reasoning very specious. He strug- 
gled with this temptation for some time; but, as might have been ex- 
pected, he was witliout religious life or consolation. Finally, he saw- 
clearly what would be the result to his soul, and grace triumphed. 
He immediately determined to do right — to make a clean sweep 
of the matter, and expose all his property to meet his debts, as far 
as possible. No sooner had he made this determination than he be- 
came exceedingly happy, and ever after dianked God tiiat he had 
been able to resist the tempution and do right He died ver>' happy 
in 1S44, aged fifty-five years, having been a member of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church for thirty-four years. It had been a very com- 
•fnon remark with him that he expected "to go straight from Cotd- 
■water to heaven."' While on his death-bed he said to his children, 
i*'Uve religion!* To a Christian brother who called to see him a few 
'days before his departure he said: "Brother Fisk. if I could get 
loose from this old body, how quick I. would be there — in heaven." 
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Thus he died, in the faith for which he liad contended for so many 
years, and has ^onc to receive that " crown of righteousness which 
the Lord the nghteous Judge" had prepared for him. He was 
the second man who professed conversion in Michigan. We are 
indebted to him for much valuable information in regard to -the 
organization of the Methodist Church in this peninsula. 

Betskv An^mr. How soon will all means of obtaining informa- 
tion of the early history of Protestantism in Michigan be gone! All 
the members of the first Protesiant Church in Michigan are now 
laid in the grave. Betsey Abbott was the wife of Robert Abbott, 
and was brought to the knowledge of salvation soon after he was, 
and she was ready to join the Methodist Church as soon as there 
was one to l>e organized. She was sister to Mrs. Maria C. McCarty. 
We have already given sufficient notice of her early religious train- 
ing and prejudices. These prejudices yielded to the power of grace 
and she became decidedly attached to the Church she had so violent- 
ly opposed. After her conversion she always retained her relation 
to the Church as a member. She was not at her own home at the 
time of her death, as she had resided, ever after the death of her hus- 
band, with her daughter at Coldwater. She had been visiting her 
daughter, Mrs. E. V. Cicott in Detroit, for a short time previous to 
her death. The following brief notice of her, written by her pastor, 
was published at the time: " Died, in Detroit, Michigan, March 24th, 

{1858], Betsey Abbott, of this place, aged seventy-three years and 
bur months. The deceased liad been a useful member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for fort>'-eight years. Herself, her 
companion and her sister, were three of Sic first class of seven or- 
ganized in Detroit — the first Methodist class formed in the State. 
Tlie sister of the deceased, who also is a resident of this place, is the 
only one now living. 

" .Sister Abbott was an amiable and faithful Christian, highly es- 
teemed and loved while she lived, and her death has caused deep 
sorrow among acquaintances and friends. She died in peace, trust- 
ing in die merits of the Saviour. 

"CoLDiTATitn, Micn., April filh, 18M. N. AbBOTT." 

In relation to Mrs. Abbott, the late Bishop Thomson, in an 
article in the IVesUm Christian Advocaie, dated Oct. 6th, 1858, thus 
speaks ; " She had a strong attachment to the Church, and opened 
her house with grace to its ministers. It was amusing to hear her 
tales of cariy days, and particularly her anecdotes of the eccen- 
tric Mitchell, who said on one occasion, while preaching in Detroit: 
'You, General Macomb, and you, General Cass, will bum tn hell 
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like common sinners, if you do not repent!* and on another occa- 
sion cried oul, at die commencement of religious services, "Stop that 
ungodly big fiddle till we get done worship r 

"It was no less amusmg to hear her account of the reproofs she 
administered on such occasions, when she got tlic offending minister 
seated at her hospitable table." 

Thus are the relics of the early days of Methodism in Midiigan 
iing away; for when the preparation for this History was com- 
meaccd Mrs. Ablioit and Mrs. McCarty, with iheir husbands, were 
botli living and were freely consulted : but Uiey are now bodi gone, 
thus severing the last living links of this period of our Methodistic 
History, because all the ministers who ofhciated here then arc also 
goa^. 

Maria C. McCartv was the last survivor of the seven who con- 
sdtiaccd the first Protestant Church organization in Detroit, and was 
the first to feci the true conviction for sin. though not the first one 
converted in the city. She resided in tlie Cit>- of Detroit in 1804, 
and always retained a lively recollection of the visit and preaching 
oC K.ev, Mr. Freeman, in that year, of whom we have before spoken. 
W'v^ bold, earnest preaching impressed her heart deeply, so that she 
never was satisfied with Iier condition till she fountl peace in Christ, 
some years afterwards. The conversion of Iier brother-in-law. Rob- 
ert Abbott, took such hold upon her already awakened heart that 
she soon gave herself up to Christ and found peace in His name. 
As soon as there was a minister to organize a Church, she was ready 
10 unite with it. She had been educated, as her sister Mrs. Abbott, 
inabhorence of the Methodists, but did not appear to have partaken 
of the spirit of opposition in the same measure. But whatever her 
prejudices might have been, they all finally yielded to die power of 
truth, when she gave her heart to the Saviour. Her life was con- 
sistent with her profession, and she always remained firm in her 
attachment to the Church of her choice. Her last days were cheer- 
ful and happy. 

We avail ourselves of the following obituary notice, written by 
Hon. Allx:rt Cliandler and published in one of the papers of the 
Gt>* of Coldwatcr. at the time of her death : 

" Died, in the City of Coldwater, on the morning of the loth ult,, 
Mrs, Maria C. McCait>', widow of the whilom Wm. McCart>', at the 
advanced age of seventy-six years, after an illness of three months. 
The deceased was born in tlie City of Philadelphia. At an early age 
her parents with their children moved to Pittsburgh, Pa., where she 
received her cducadon, and at the age of twelve years she with her 
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parents removed to Detroit, where she resided for a number of 
years, and especially during the war of 1812 ; she passing throuj^h 
all the trials incident to that war on the frontier. She witnessed the 
disgraceful surrender of neiroit. In 1831, she with her husband 
emigrated to Branch County. When she arrived where now stands 
the (lourishin^ City of Coidwater she was sheltered by her son- 
in-law, Mr, Allen Tibbitts, in the only house then standing- on the 
ground of the present city. After spending just time enough to 
visit her children, she and her husband started for their contemplated 
farm home in the township of Girard, Branch County. At this time 
Girard was an Indian village, and the whole region round about was 
in almost the undisturbed possession of the Indians, of whom there 
were hundreds, while of the whites there were but few. After spend- 
ing a few years in Girard, more white people having come to join 
the white population, a Methodist quarterly meeting was announced 
to l>e held in Coidwater. The Methodists from far and near were noti- 
fied, and at the appointed time llie Presiding Klder, Rev. James Gil- 
nith, riding one horse and leading another, as was his custom, ap- 
peared to fill the appointment he had made. The sen'ices were con- 
ducted in the aforesaid house of Mr. Tibbitts, which was a house 
of but one room, and this answered tlie purpose of church, class 
room, parlor, sitting room, dining room, kitclien and bed room. 
Thirty-one worshipped in that house, the deceased among the number, 
and tarried there during the quarterly meeting. It was a joyous 
meeting of Christians. The communicants came to worship God — 
no conventional nonsense prevented the full enjoj-ment of the occa- 
sion. Soon after this memorable quarterly meeting, the first held in 
the county, the deceased with her husband moved to Coidwater, 
where she remained uninterruptedly until her death. She was a 
firm and uncom[)romising Christian woman. Her religion was a 
garment worn everv' day. She was the life and soul of ever>' circle 
m which she moved. With a wonderful memory of particulars, she 
always interested and enlivened by her conversation. She was the 
first to rise when opportunity' was given for those who wished to 
join in the first class of Methodists of the State of Michigan, and is 
the last to fall in death and go to her reward in heaven, of that class. 
Her husband, and other members of that first class oi se-v^n organ- 
ized in Detroit in 18 10, are gone. Her husband was the first class- 
leader and the first licensed exhorter in the State, and continued to 
hold these offices, and also that of Sabbath-School Superintendent, 
until his death, which occurred about eighteen years since. The 
deceased was punctual to all her engagements as a mother, citizen 
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and CKristtan. For years, if any of Iier family or sisters in the 
Church were sick, the first person sent for was 'Aunty McCartj',' as 
she was affectionately called. She never made excuses, but night 
and day, nun or shine, she would promptly repair to the sick couch 
and intelligently administer to the wants of the sufferer. 

"She was a tnie friend to the Union. She knew what it had 
cost of sacrifice and blood ; and when the rebels struck at the life of 
the nation she yielded her full share of children and grandchildren 
for its maintenance. To show her attachment to the Cnion, it may 
!« proper to give an incident. She had a sister living South during 
the Rebellion. That sister, in the last letter she wrote the deceased, 
nodertook the defense of the right of secession. She replied warm- 
ly, denjing the right of the South to go away, maintaining the cause 
of the Union of our fathers. This closed the correspondence. She 
has lived to see the Slate take the place of the Territory', and the 
otj'grow up around that one house. In all her stay she was the 
universal favorite. She was a remarkably healthy and active woman, 
and industrious to a fault She was known only to be loved. Her 
end vras such as miyht have been expected from her life. She had 
stood up for Jesus for over half a ceutury. Not long before her 
death she said to the writer: 'I know in whom I trust.' She quietly 
fen asleep in Jesus — "blessed sleep.' " 

Thus for, Mr. Chandler. Her decease occurred June loth, 
1863. In hef death we lose tlie last link connecting us with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Detroit before the war. 

Wii.i-IAM Stacy was converted soon after Robert Abbott, and 

joined the Church at the same time with him and others to form the 

Urst Christian Church, other than Roman Catholic, in this peninsula. 

He vras not large of stature nor very active in religious meetings, 

but he was firm, quiet and steady in his religious life. He settled in 

the vicinitj' of Detroit some time prior to 18 10. though the e.xact 

time cannot be ascertained now. At the time of his death, which 

occurred in 1827, he resided on a farm on the River Rouge, about 

se%-en miles out of the City of Detroit. He left a fragrant memorial 

bdiind. He was the first of the original seven who entered into 

the heavenly rest. In his religious devotions he was very devout 

and earnest, but not boisterous. He attended the prayer and class 

meedngs very constantly, and always took part in the exercises. He 

was a very devoted Christian, and died in full hope of a glorious 

immortality. 

Betsey Stao" was die wife of the above, and survived him for 
a number of years. Her maiden name was Thomas. She was 
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bom in Newtown, New York, and was converted to God about the 
same lime with her husband, so that she joined the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church on the same day and was one of the noted seven. 
She was large of stature, commanding and noble in her appearance, 
and of an ardent temperament. }Her early advantages for religious 
and intellectual culture were very limited, but her conversion was 
sound and clear. Her religious life was steady and consistent. She 
■was more active in Church work and religious meetings than her 
husband, and could exhort with great power, sympathy and effect. 
She lived a widow for a number of years after tlie clealh of Mr. 
Stacy, and then married for her second husband, Philip Warren, a 
ver^'' devoted and excellent Christian man. with whom she lived hap- 
pily for several years. Her faitli and religious activity continued 
to the last. She died in a good old age. in 1853. Her funeral 
sermon was preached by Rev. C. C. Olds, who was stationed in tlie 
Congress Street Church, Detroit, of -which she was a member at the 
time of her death. In all her life and devotions she demonstrated 
the power of Divine grace to purify and sustain : and when she 
came to the Jordan of death she feared no evil, but passed peace- 
fully away. 

Sarah Macomb is the least known of all these seven. We are 
able at this distance of time, in the absence of records, to obtain but 
ver>' little information in regard to this Christian lady. She resided 
on tlie Rouge ; was the wife of Major Macomb, a major in the mili- 
tia, and who did not live very long after the war. After his death 
she married a Mr. Corbus, and some time about 1830 she removed 
to the eastern edge of Branch County, where she lived for a number 
of years, and has finally gone to her heavenly home, we have no 
doubt. Of her last years we have not been able to gather much in- 
formation, especially as it regards her rchgious life. She was one of 
the early converts, and joinecl the Church as soon as it was proposed 
to organize one here. During the dark days of the war she stood 
firm in the cause, and was one of the members recognized by the 
minister who came first after the war. We have no doubt of her 
peaceful end from the devotion she made in early life and in the 
beginning of the work here. We have not been able to ascertain 
the precise time or the ciraimstances of her death. 

Tlius have we given a brief biographical or memorial sketch of 
the original seven who constituted the first Protestant Church organ- 
ized in Detroit — in Michigan. They embraced four families — that is, 
there were three men ana their wives, and one lady whose husband 
did not join. There arc a few particulars, verj- interesting, wortliy 
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of aodce. The first of these is. that these original seven should 
abnc have remained faithful and adhered togetner to the cause of 
Christ during the struggle of die war, while all the others who 
joined afterwards were scattered — though they did not all give up the 
Quse of religion, as was the case with Mrs. Withcrell. of whom we 
sial) give a notice a little farther along. Another singular and in- 
lercsting fact Is. that not one of these seven ever became an apos- 
tate from the faith, but all retained dieir membership uninterruptedly 
through life, and died in the faith and peace of the Gospel. A third 
particular is, that these seven alone, five years later, at the close of 
the war, should have been recognized as tlie Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Detroit, by Rev. Mr. Hickox, while all the others — for the 
Church had increased to thirty before the war — should have been 
scattered. This last fact is so singular that we would have been very 
ilow to believe it had we not had the united testimony of four of 
these same persons. As we have been personally acquainted with 
five of these original seven, we have received the statement from 
their own lips. We record these things to the praise and glory of 
Him who had called them out of darkness into "His marvelous 
lighL" 

Awv VVrrHKREi-t.. One very pious lady has generally been 
overlooked, in speaking of the early Methodists of this State, prob- 
ably for the reason that she left Detroit on a visit to Vermont 
sometime in 181 1, in a little less than a year from the time she first 
came here, she being afraid of the Indians, and did not return 
until 1817 — till the country became thoroughly quiet after die war. 
This lady was Mrs. Amy Witherell, wife of Judge James Witherell, 
Ode of the Territorial Judges, and mother of the late Judge B. F. H. 
Witherell of Detroit. This lady came to Detroit to reside, in the 
autumn of 1810, soon after the Methodist Society was organized, and 
had been a memlwr of the Methodist Episcopal Church in VermonL 
She was bom in 1778. and died in Detroit in 1848, aged 70 years. 
It was our good fortune to have been somewhat acquainted with her. 
She possessed a ver)' vigorous and independent mind; had an amia- 
ble disposition, and always shed a radiance of delight around her. 
She was converted to an experience of Christian grace and love in 
early youth, and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in \'er- 
nwnt, at a dme when it re<|uired no little independence of mind to 
do 50, as well as courage to be associated witli them. One little in- 
cident will serve to show how the Mediodist Church was regarded at 
that time. Her husband had come to Detroit — having oecn ap- 
p(Mnted one of »he Judges of die Territory — to prepare to bring his 
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family here to reside. Mrs. Witherell wished to attend a Methodist 
meeting a few miles from her home, and went to a neighbor lo pro- 
cure a norse to ride, as it was ratlier too long a walk for her. The 
neighbor said he was willing to lend her the horse, but he wished 
she would hitch the animal out of hearinj^ of die preaching. He was 
afraid the Methodist preaching would contaminate even his horse. 
Mrs. Witherell was a very pious, consistent Christian, an ornament 
to the Church for many years, and died in great peace. She became 
a Methodist at a time when it was far from being fashionable to be- 
come one. Christianit)', as believed and presented by the Methodists, 
she looked upon as being the religion of the heart, and as such, she 
gave to it her unqualified assent. Though born in Rliode Island, 
about 17S6 she removed to Vermont, and there first heard die early 
pioneer Methodist preachers, of whom, in after life, she frequently 
spoke as earnest men of God. Tlirough a long life tliere was " no 
variabltness or shadow of turning" with her. She well understood 
the principles of Methodism, having made herself familiar with 
Fletchers Checks, Wesley's Sermons, and other works on Uie sub- 
ject She was always ready to give a reason for tlie hope that was 
m her. She was not fond of controversy, but when sought by " the 
orthodox," as the Calvinists called themselves, she was ready, and 
they seldom retired with many laurels. Her son, Hon. II. F. H. 
Witherell said to us once, "I recollect many years ago in Vermont, 
she attended a Calvjnist Conference meeting. The clergyman, who 
was a friend of our family, came up to her and said, in his peculiar^ 
friendly way, 'Well, Mrs. Witherell, when shall we have you with 
us?" She promptly replied. 'Never while I have my senses,'— which 
at once setUed the question." 

We take pleasure in introducing the following sketch from the 
pen of the late Bishop Thomson, when he was editor of die Western 
Christian Advocate, under date of Oct. 6ih, 1S58: "Of Mrs. Amy 
Witherell I must be allowed lo say something, as tlirough some 
oversight, no notice of her death has been taken. I believe, in any 
of our Church papers. She was descended from Roger Williams, 
and ^v^s bom in Smithfield, Rhode Island, on June 17th, 1778. 
While but a child she was removed to Vermont, where she enjoyed 
die ministry of Bishop Bedding and some of his worthy associates. 
I'ntler the first Meilu)disi sermon she ever heard, she became con- 
vinced of the trutli of Mediodist doctrines, and she never changed 
her opinion. liarly a subject of grace and a member of the Church, 
she remained faithful unto death. In 1810, when Detroit was a 
mere village and military post, she removed to it As the Indians 
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here received their annuities, Mrs. Witherell found her home un- 
pleasant, for from early life she had entertained a great fear of the 
Ba^a{^es. Her husband, therefore, proposed that his wife should 
take the three youngest children East, and spend the winter there. 
As tlie prospect of war soon arose, they did not return in the spring, 
but were followed by the rest of the famil)' — two daughters — who 
relumed by land. 

"In I Si 3 Judge Witherell purchased the propcrt}* where the 
Troy Conference Academy now stands, and where his family re- 
miined till 1817. In this year they returned to Detroit It was 
before the whisde of the steamboat had been heard upon the West- 
cm lakes, and their conveyance from Buffalo was by a small sailing 
\cssel. During the voyage a sudden storm arose, drenching all the 
passengers on deck. Mrs. Witherell escaped to the hold, where, 
teng fastened down, she remained without food or light for thirty 
hours. At length the vessel arrived off Cleveland, where the people, 
surveying her Irom the shore, were expecdng to see it go down. 
Providentially, through an opening in the bar of driftwootl of the 
river just lai^c enough to admit its passage. It escaped. 

" Mrs. Witherell was a lady of a remarkably sweet spirit. Her 
life was one of trial, affliction, bereavement and persecution ; yet 
^ passed it patiendy in faitli. jovful through hope, and rooted in 
charity. She was called to lay in the grave several of her children 
under the most painful circumstances; one shordy after his gradua- 
tion, another while midshipman in the navy — all of them of great 
promise; yet she murmured not The ten last years of her life she 
spent in widowhood; but cheerful and happy, a pleasant companion 
diher for youth or age. 

"During her residence in New England the Methodists were 
few, feeble, and much misrepresented. Mrs. Witherell was often 
assailed by sarcasm, raillery and abuse, as well as argument and re- 
monstrance ; but having a ready memory and a ready utterance, she 
always had a reason for her hope, and so happy ancf so triumphant 
in her replies that she received from her neighbors the tide conferred 
by the Pope upon King Henry the Eighth, 'Defender of the Faith.' 

"She was not so bigoted as to prevent her from attending sister 
churches when her own was closed, and .sometimes catholicity was 
mistaken for wavering. While in attendance at a hyper- Calvin istic 
ChurcK on an examination of candidates for admission, a reverend 
^endeman approaching her. inquired with a pompous air, 'When, 
Mrs. Witherell. shall we have you among us?' 'Not while I have 
my senses,' was the reply. The prejudice against Metliodism at that 
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dmc can now scarcely be conceived. A lady, known as an ex- 
emplary Christian, applied to the Church to which she belonged for 
a letter to unite with the Methodists; but she was turned out to the 
bufferings of Satan. The pastor of diat Churcli, however, on his 
dying bed sent for Methodist ministers, to pray and talk with him. 

"In Fairhavcn the pastor of a Calvinistic Church forbade his 
son's attendance on the ministr)* of the Methodists, and when he dis- 
obeyed, he followed him, and taking him by tlie collar, led him out. 

" M rs. Witherell's house was a hospitable home for die preachers, 
among whom she used often to speak of Byinglon, White, Draper, 
Lewis and Dunbar. She died August 7th, 1848. She was one of 
the excellent of the earth. After her visits to our parsonage, my 
good wife \V3S accustomed to find some pieces of silver or gold 
dropped into a vase or concealed beneath a cloth. Of her it might be 
said. 'She stretchcth out her hand to die poor; yea, she stretcheth 
out her hands to the needy. She openeth her mouth with wisdom, 
and in her hand is the law of kindness. Her children rise up and 
call her blessed ; yea, her husband also praiseth her.' 

"She served her generation and fell asleep in Jesus in fuJl 
prospect of the resurrection morning. ] find one daughter of hers 
still in the Detroit Church, as an ornamental pillar."* 

At this point we must close our first period of History, because 
there is now a chasm in ministerial services for the space of three 
years. The horrors of war were experienced by the inhabitants of 
Detroit and vicinity — Eastern Michigan — and, as we have seen, the 
ministers of the Gospel were prevented from ministering to the 
Church here. During the past period there was but one year in 
which there was, designedly, more than one minister on the Detroit 
Circuit : that was the fast year before the war commenced, when Mr. 
Holmes was assisted by Silas Hopkins. It is probable they so ar- 
ranged the Circuit that there was preaching regularly at each ap- 
pointment once in two weeks. But there were a few verj' earnest 
men and women, as wc have seen, who during their deprivation of 
ministerial service, kept up their regular services, and maintained. 
tlie work of God. It is verv difficult, if not impossible, for us at 
tliis period of the growth of tlie city and country, and of the Church, 
to realize the difficulties they had to encounter. But God was with 
them, and though most of them were dispersed — some going to 
other parts, and some going back to sin — a few stood fast in the 
&ith, and kept the Church alive, die fortunes of which will be re- 
corded in our further History. 

■Ibli mi Hi«. Marr A. Pklsci, •)!<> kM»lik< 4M, vUt Watch 191I1, itrt, after kviry bicf DbKH. A 
■■■ell' (d ho will b( ■it'M In ih* pt«p<r pUc«. 
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CHAPTER III. 



CIOM of ibt Wat— Plrtt A|>p<Mntincnt — Oth«r DcnomiDaiions — Montcilh — Hickox in Civni^k — 
CoLJuat^ Ordtt — Sucmm — Rellnctioiiit— Ptrsbjlcrixn Minister* — Fri«idphip inurruptad 
— Ultcfaell — Eviingi'liitic Soritiy^Griiiit of LunJ ^ Proliylpriad Charoh Otgniiiied — 
lAnintc Ap[i(Mnt«d — Harm q ii—Nunibi;n>~-Ua via— Oiii'CluRioii. 

E had to close our last period just at the opening of the 
war between Great Britain and the United States. War 
was declared on the part of the United Slates aj^ainst 
Great Britain in June, 1812, and Michigan l>eing direcdy 
* on the border, had to be much involved. Detroit and 
Monroe were the only points where anything of importance 
could be transacted. The bloody massacre at Monroe or French 
Town has passed Into history. Our business is not so much 
with the State as the Church, still we must take sufficient notice 
of the affairs of the State, as to enable the reader to appreciate 
the difficulties with which die Church had to struggle. 

This chapter properly opens a new period in our History, hut 
with no very flattering prospects. The storms and tempests which 
had raged in this region, from the time the United States declared 
war against Great Britain until peace was declared in 1S15, laid 
wa.stc every fair prosixrct and scattered almost entirely the little flock 
of Christians who lived in and about Detroit. 

We may here remark tliat no other denomination of Christians 
had as yet made any effort to establish a Church in this place or in 
this peninsula. Nor had any other ministers ventured to brave the 
difficulties and dangers and to endure the privations neccssarj* to 
come here to preach the Gospel, with the one exception before 
najned, and he preached but a few times and gave up the field in 
despair. All that had been done for the moral and religious im- 
provement of the -people, except so far as Romanism does tha^ 
nad been done by the Methodists alone. 
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As soon as the clouds of war began to disappear, so that it wai 
practicable to keep open the intercourse between the two nations, 
ministers were sent to this field; and Detroit appears again on our 
Minutes in 1815. The Genesee Conference met at Lyons, in the 
Sute of New York, June 29th, 1815, when the condition of the peo- 
ple of Detroit and tlic adjacent country was duly considered. Ii was 
determined at this session to send them a minister. According to 
this determination. Rev. yoseph Hickox was appointetl to Detroit, 
which was included in the Upper Canada District, with VVm. Case as 
Presiding Elder. The Circuit at die time was in chaos, and he was 
expectea to include a wide range of countr)', requiring a vast 
amount of labor and self-sacrifice to make its rounds. What an 
undertaking! But where was there ever a field of labor coming 
within the range of possibilities, that was neglected or abandoned by 
the Methodist itinerants ! They have always been noted for perse- 
vering tabors. 

Mr. Mickox was a young, unmarried man, full of life and energy, 
having been but three years in the ministry. He was ordained 
Elder tliis year, wliich ^^-as a year in advance of the regular time, in 
view of his being appointed to this distant and isolated field. What 
more noble spirit could be exhibited than was here displayed! Here 
he was, a lone man assigned to this distant tield of labor, to gain his 
support as best he comd among the people. There was then no 
Missionary Societj' upon which he could rely for a support. He had 
to go out in the name of his Master, hardly knowing whidier he went. 
He was a young man of talent, whose words dropped from his lips 
•with a peculiar unction ; he was of the Saint Chr^'sostom cast. He 
possessed an earnest piety and zeal that carried him through all the 
difficulties and embarrassments which presented themselves in Hs 
path. Mr. Hickox continued on this Circuit for two yean*. 

This chapter will embrace what we may denominate the second 
period of Protestantism in Michigan. This period will run through a 
terra of five years and will take in a little wider range than the former. 
because the country having become a little more settled, the Circuit 
embraced a wider extent of Michigan soil. We make this period 
extend to the time when Michigan was transferred from the Genesee 
to the Ohio Conference, whicli was done by the General Conference 
of 1820. This period extends from June 29th. 1815.10 July, 182a 
The first appointment from the Ohio Conference was made in 
August, 1S20. yosepk Hickox was the first minister appointed, and 
Truman Dixon was the last. We shall soon see what clianges shall 
have occurred in iliese five years. 
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was to be expected, tne rav'ages oi w*ar 
prcssion on the feeble Christian Churcli which had been organized 
in Detroit. They had now been three years witliout a pastor, and 
in the midst of war scenes. In consequence of this interruption of 
pastoral and niinistcrial labor, and tht' demoralizing influences of war, 
when Mr. Hickox arrived he only found seven who "had not defiled 
their ganmenls," and who wished to be rejprded as members of a 
Christian Church. It was emphatically a little Church in the wilder- 
ness. How their hearts must have leaped for joy when a minister 
«as sent to them again! It was like the dawning of the morning 
after a long and drear>' night. Tills was the number of Protestant 
Christians in Michigan in 1S15. 

Tltey were at once recognized by Mr. Hickcx as a Christian 
Church, and were cheered and animated in their Christian course by 
the rcgidar visits and ministrations of this young and active minister 
of' Jesus Christ There were several of the Corbuses, 'ITiomases and 
Hanchetts residing on the River Rouge, from three to eight miles 
<wt of the city, who soon became members, so that tlie Society in- 
creased with considerable rapidity: nevertheless, it was subject to con- 
siderable Ihictuations. Ihc increase of population was slow, as yet, 
**J the labors of the minister in Michigan was confined to Detroit 
^ its vicinity. The precise numbers in Socict>' for each year can- 
iwt bo ascertained, as the old class-books are not to be found and 
'he Conference Minutes include the members on the Canada side 
ilso. It is much to be regretted tliat the early records were so 
loosely kept. Indeed, no book of records was used except tlie class 
tiook, and tliat often consisted of a single sheet of paper folded so 
*s to make several pages. When this little book was filled, or per- 
haps when the list of members was revised, the names were trans- 
ferred to a new one of similar capacity, leaving out all who had 
<liw], removed, withdrawn or been expelled; then this was usually 
'hrown aside as a matter of no more consequence. The thought 
*^ not entertained that these old books would ever be of any 
s«vice or interest as historical references. Mr. McCartj', however, 
who was the first class leader in Michigan and continued in tliat 
capacity for many years, took the precaution to preserve nearly all his 
w)li&— had thcni all stitched together and neady preserved until his 
d^d). When he died, the minister who preached nis funeral sermon 
cailec! on the widow and obtained these Ixjoks, with the pledge that 
he would return them — a pledge that he failed to redeem. As this 
niinister shortly after left the place and the ministry, and died, it has 
been impossible to reclaim them. We can now only arrive approx- 
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imately at the numbers in Society in Michigan, from the Gcncr^ 
Minnies, because the Detroit Circuit extended into Canada, and the 
majority of the members resided on that side of tlie river. In this 
state of iacts we have had to rely very much on the recollections of 
the few relics of those days with whom we have been able to con- 
verse. These recollections conflict in some instances. But we have 
to make the best we can of their statements : for what we have lost 
in regard to these things is irreclainiably lost. 

As before stated, Mr. Mickox was appointed to this field, and 
after a tedious and perilous journey, he reached Detroit and com- 
menced his labors. An account of his journey will be found in the 
next chapter. Mr. Hickox (jives the followinjj statement of afibirs 
here on his arrival : "In tltat portion of the work situated on the 
Canada side I found the remnants of a few societies wliich had been 
formed by the Rev. William Case and his successors; but the 
tumults of war had destroyed every vestige of organization. In 
Michiij:in, some itinerants had labored here, partially before the war." 

Mr. Hickox continues his narrative: "Among the Methodists 1 
found in Detroit was Robert Abbott, Esq. He was an upright and 
useful man, and of essentia! service in building up the Church there. 
He intrfKlufcd me to the Governor. General Cass, who received 
me kindly, expressing his pleasure at finding 1 was to labor in 
that field ; said that the Council House should always be at my ser- 
vice when 1 came, and himself and family would be constant attend- 
ants. He afier\\fards showed every favor that could be desired. 

" At ilwt time the work placed before the missionary was such 
as to appiill the he-art, and such did he feel to be his own inadequacy 
for it that nothing short of his confidence in the power and abound- 
ing grace of God could have emboldened him to undertake it or to 
persevere in it. Detroit was a sink of iniquity The origin.il inhab- 
itants were Canadian French, characterized by all the loose morals 
of secluded Catholicism. Besides, it had been under martial law for 
three years, alternately under tlie Hriti^h and American dominancy. 
The pandemonium created by rum-drinking British soldiers, Indians 
and Trench may more easily be imagined than described. It was 
awful. 

"Though the morals of our troops were of a higher grade than 
the others, yet -war in its mildest form is an enemy to righteousness 
and temiKTance, The only Americans in the city (Detroit) were a 
few traders, whose antipathy to religion was proverbial. When I 
arrived, Generals Harrison. Brown and Cass were holding confer- 
ences with the Indians, preparatory to a general treaty of peace. 
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TJie garrison consisted of a large number of soldiers. In this state 
or societ>* but little impression could be made by a sermon once in 
three weeks. True, the Councl! House, a large and commodious 
bui/ding, was always filled wiili attentive auditors — the superior offi- 
cers sening a decorous example by their unifonn presence and 
rcspcciful attention. Hut in my hurried rounds on a three weeks' 
circuit, traveling ?.omG ihrce hundred mUes, my stay in Detroit was 
necessarily so short that I could not follow up to any extent, by 
pastoral visitation, any impression that might have been made by 
ihe labor of the pulpit." 

It will be seen, hereafter, that it was a great mistake and a sad 
misfortune to our cause — the cause of religion — that more concen- 
trated labor was noi bestowed on the City of Detroit at that time. 
But Mediodtsts have not even yet learned mucli wisdom, in this 
rirspect, from die losses of the past. The fact is. a Metdodist 
prt^acher's heart is so overflowing with benevolence and so burdened 
with desire for the immediate salvation of sinners, that he finds it 
ex.ceedingly diflicult to turn away from the call of any destitute 
place. The circuits had to be so constituted as to supply as 
many of these places as possible. In this way they have pioneered 
miist of the new country, and have, too often, left many of the jjrow- 
ing towns to be ocnjpled by others. Such was the case with 
Detroit Either tJie ultimate Hiiportance of the place was not per- 
ceived or it was not regarded. Perhaps this is not much to be 
wunderetl at, after all. 

The souls of the people scattered through the countrj* were 
valuable, to be sure; but then, it is right to have an eye to the great- 
est amount of good ultimately, and to concentrate labor at die 
centers of influence. Every one knows that important towns exert 
awide influence over a large extent of country ; and that the power 
0* a religious denomination for good is, to a considerable extent, 
tleptndenl on its position in such towns. The reason of this is so 
paient tJiat it is not necessary to say anything more about it. Many 
We thought that the Methodist economy was not adapted to large 
'owns and cities. They have confounded policy widi polity, tliat is 
a'l- And herein lies their mistake: for die doctrines of Methodism 
<3n be just as well appreciated in cities as in the country, anil its 
^^cst ministry is just as valuable for the one as the other. But by 
fliis disregard for the ultimate good tliey have so failed, in many 
instances, to meet the wishes of the people as to die frequency of 
scr\-iccs, that they have txirned their attention in some other direction 
fcir a supply, zno. when they have waked up to the matter the people 
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have become so bound to others that, though they would have pre- 
ferred their ministry, tliey have not been able to call them back, and 
the Methodists have had to occupy a secondar\' position. People in I 
towns and cities will not be satisfied with only occasional services; 
and if they cannot be supplied by the denomination which they 
would liave preferred, tliey will take up with such as they can get. 

We know it may be said, in palliation of tliis blunder, that they 
had but few mcmbc-rs upon whom a minister might depend for a 
support But cannot a Methodist minister live where any other 
minister can? Take this very case: Mr. Hickox might have secured, 
at once, the whole of the people that would have given any support 
to any one — we mean the Vrotestant portion^ — because General Cass. 
who was the Territorial Governor, and others in authorit)' gave him 
a cordial welcome and attended his ministry- whenever he came, and 
of course, would not then have thought of looking for any other if 
he could have supplied ihem every Sabbath; and would have sup- 
ported him too, at least as well as he was sup[X)ried on ilie whole 
Circuit, as he had the entire ground for one year. But the desire "to 
possess all the land that joins," led him to give them services only 
once in three tifccks. and as he said, not following up the labors of 
the Sabbath by mingling with the p<'oplc during tlic week, all or 
nearly all the labor was lost ; and when another came and offered 
to supply them more frequently, he gathered ihem around him. 
W; do not intend to censure Mr, Hickox, because he was only car- 
rying out what was then the policy of the Church. If he had adopt- 
ed a different line of policy he would have been censured by his 
superiors in office, as wishing to escape from the hard service of visit- 
ing the sparse sctdemcnts. The same line of policy is still pursued, 
to a certain extent. The Rev. Alfred Bninson, who was appointed 
to Detroit Circuit in 1822, was the first who ventured to change the 
iM>licy in regard to the City of Detroit. He concentrated his labor 
■nere and left the care of the Circuit chiefly to his colleague. This 
was the beginning of a new era for Methodism in tliis city, and if it 
^lad only been properly carried out afterwards it would have been 
better for their cause. 

Tlie next summer after Mr. Hickox came — that is. in Jnne. i8i6, 
—a Presbyterian minister came and settled himself down among the 
people and proposed supplying them every Sabbath, and even 
wished and attempted to crowd Mr, Hickox out from the third Sab- 
bath in the evening, as we shall see after a little. He was sent out 
under the auspices of tlie Board of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church. The result of his coming, with the proposition 
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to supply them constantly was that the people, not sjTnpaihiiing^ 
with the policy of leaving them two-tliirJs of the time, in onlur to 
supply other places, gave tlieir support to the new comer, and he 

Znized a Society — not a Church — composed of persons of all the 
■cnt Protestant creeds in the place. This they did, notwithstand- 
ing they would have much preferred Mr. Hickox if they could have 
had Kis sen'ices. Had the Methodist Missionary adopted the same 
course the first year he was here he might have secured all diis,, 
wliich would have given tlie MetJiodists such a position that nothing; 
but the veriest recreancy to their trust could ever have placetl diem 
in a secondary position in this community. Another error in policy 
prevailed in the Methodist Church at that day, which at a subsequent 
period nearly destroyed what interest they had gained in this cit>'; 
that is, the location of their churches. It was thought ihey must be 
located out of the town, or at least on the outskirts, so as to be out of 
the noise and bustle of business. But it is useless to speculate, 
about these things now. as that cannot retrieve their losses, and we 
JBve introduced these thoughts here simply for the purpose of leav- 
ing on record our views of such a policy, and with the faint hope 
tiiai they may contribute a Ittde to encourage a different course of 
operation in new places diat are yet to spring up. We should con- 
CMtraie efiforts at the centers of influence, and locate our churches, 
in the midst of the people and not hide them away as if we were 
asliame<l to have the people find them. 

We have now fully introduced our missionary to the notice of 

the reader in connection with the field of his operations, and must 

resume the chain of history. Having; gone up and inspected the 

walls, he set himself at work to rebuild. What a prospect ! A lone 

Wforkman. and such a vast work before him ! But he knew in whom 

Jie trusted. He was able in a short time to gather in the few who 

iiad been members prior to the war, and a few joined anew. The 

work accomplished this year was that the stakes were stuck, the 

^work was marked out. and the few lay-helpers to be found were ar- 

igcd so as to operate in concert for the advancement of the great 

cause. Some of the members of the Church having their residence 

on the Rouge, they had a place of meeting there, about six miles out 

of the city; yet not to the abandonment of tlie city, for Mr. Hickox 

preached in the cit>* on Sabbath evenings, once in three weeks. He 

ought to liave concentrated all the dme for Sabbath services in the 

city. In like manner, when it was determined to build a church it 

was located on the River Rouge, instead of in the city. This was 

another great error. 
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Mr. Hickox at the close of this year reported one hundred and 
forty members for Detroit Circuit, at the Conference which met at 
Paris, Canada, July i 7th, 1816 ; but most of these were in Canada. 
At this Conference he was returned to Detroit Circuit, and labored 
faithfully for another year, and with encouraging success ; so much so 
that he reported thirty members for Detroit — that is. for Michigan— 
the members on the Canada side having been attached to the Thames 
Circuit. This is the first report which ^ves us the definite numbers 
in Michigan. The preachin^r places in Michlj^an. for the two years in 
which Mr. Hickox traveled the Circuit, were Detroit City. River 
Rouj^e. and French Town, now Monroe. This latter place, he says, 
was a field ripe for the harvest but it was forty miles distant from the 
other appointments, and a horrible road must be passed over twice 
through a lonely wilderness to supply it ; and the missionar>- being- 
obliged generally to leave his horse on the Canada side, on account 
of the ditficulty of ferriage, he could only visit it occasionally. Hence 
the harvest could not be gathered. Mr. Hickox states tliat in 1822, 
after his location, he went there to attend a quarterly meeting with 
Rev. John V. Kent, att which time a gracious revival occurred and a 
laree class was formed — large for the times. This class met princi- 
pally a little above the present site of tlie town. As these were the 
only points at which the Americans had made settlements, the work 
could not extend further in Michigan. Happy would it have bccD 
for the Methodist cause if he and his successors had confined their 
labors to these points. This, however, would have been so much in 
contravention of the spirit of the times that it would not have been 
tolerated at^U. 

Although not in the direct line of Michigan Protestantism, we 
shall be pardoned for giving some notice of the trials and successes 
of our missionary on the other side of tlie Detroit River, especially 
as these were passed through and accomplished in connection with 
his efforts to establish and advance the cause on this side. The 
account is given in his own words: 

"As I passed through the adjacent parts of Canada, it pleased 
the Lord to follow the Word with such power that the poaplc were 
strongly aroused to a consideration of their spiritual interests, and 
flocked to the places of meeting, on week days as well as on Sun- 
days. This provoked some of the more respectable Briush sin- 
ners, and tliey accused me of being a disturber of the peace. This 
was so soon after the war that civil government was not yet re- 
established, and the country was under martial law. Col. James was 
then in command near Sant/wicli, and seemed to have jurisdictioa 
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along the lines. To him the gentry complained of me as a sort of 
spy. and he issued orders to have me arrested and broujiht before 
him. Havin^j obtained information of this movement, it sccniud to 
me to be most prudent to anticipate anarresi; so. mounting my 
liorse, I rode in liaste to his quarters before my whereabouts could 
be discovered. By the advice of friends. 1 had worn the sash of a 
Bntish officer, which gave me immunity when among the crowds of 
Indians that beset my way. When the attendants of the Colonel 
WW this, tJiey supposed me to be somebody of importancu. They 
held my horse and siirrups, and helped me to dismount. The Colo- 
nel lumself, misled by diis, came to the piazza, received me witli the 
^H utmost courtesy, and showed me into his best room. 
^P "I opened die matter by saying, 'Col. James, I suppose I am the 

f man you want to see.* 
^H '"VVhat is your name?' he asked. 

^V ""Joseph Hickox." 1 replied. '1 am a Mediodist preacher doing 
I the work of a missionary through this countrj', trj'ing to promote 
^H p^^ct: among men. I have been told you are opposed to this, and I 
^f nave called to find out the reason.' 

"He was taken all aback by the announcement, and looked 
Hank. But soon rallying, he said politely that he had no objections 
to anything of that nature that I could do, but wished me all success 
and promised me the freedom of the country." 

This incident was only characterisiic of the tact and shrewdness 
of the man. This element of character fitted him well for the times, 
and demonstrated the sagacity of Bishop McKendree, who made 

(the appointment. He succeeded in forming several new Societies 
in Canada, but as these are not in the line of our Histor}', no 
fijfther mention will be made of them. As wc have already sug- 
gested, the rides and labors of the missionary to fulfill the duties 
connected with Detroit Circuit for tlicse two years were very 
jatiguing and excessive. The reader will understand this better 
by a reference to some facts. Three times every three weeks he 
had to pass through a wilderness oi fijly-scuat miles without human 
habitation, and to swim his horse yiVe* times each trip. In the winter, 
when the clumsy ferr)' boats were stopped, he had to leave his horse 
on tlie Canada side and to walk up and down the Detroit River, 
seeking the strongest ice. Sometimes he was obliged to jump from 
cake to cake of broken ice, and to leap over wide fissures, in order 
to get to and from Detroit. But God gave him grace to meet all 
CSC di£ficulues and preserved him in die midst of tliese dangers. 
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and made him happy as he passed tJirough and triumphed over 
them. We have tliese statements from his own pen, 

At the end of his first year Mr. Hickox makes tlie following 
very appropriate reflections: " When the chaotic state of the country, 
and the multitudes who are perishing for lack of knowledge, are 
considered, the privilege of preaching the world-wide Gospel and a 
free salvation is so great that tlie labor and danger of doing so 
sink into Insignificance, and the remembrance of that work is full of 
sweetness to me." He adds, "It was no small thing lo ride a thous- 
and miles to and from conference." That is very true ; besides, the 
journey had to be made on horseback. 

During the second year that Mr. Hickox remained on this Circuit 
the difficulties of traveling were somewhat removed, as the country 
was slowly recovering from the disasters of the war — immigration 
had Ixrgun to set tn, in this direction, and some improvements were 
made, as also some other advantages were secured. All tlie while 
of his first year he had been a solitary watchman — beyond the hail 
of any other — and had all the labor and responsibility to himself. 
During the time of his absence from Detroit attending the Confer- 
ence, a Prcsbjterian minister appeared at Detroit, whom Mr. Hickox 
found on his return, as he hoped, to share the responsibilitj' of 
holding forth the word of life to an ungodly cit)', and to be a fellow- 
laborer — a helper in the Christian work. 

This was the first introduction of Presbyterian preaching into 
Detroit This was in June, 1816. He was a wcH educated young 
man, and gentlemanly in his manners. These two young men soon 
formed a very pleasant acquaintance, which, however, was mternipted 
in a short time, very unexpectedly to the Methodist Missionary. 
The circumstances of the interruption were these, as related to the 
writer by Mr. Hickox himself: Henry Ryan, the Presiding Elder of 
the District, had preached to a large congregation in tlie Council 
House. Rev. John MonteitK the Presbyterian minister was present. 
After the sermon he was introduced to the Presiding Elder, where- 
upon the usual social greetings were excliangcd; after which Mr. 
Hickox remarked: "Mr. Monteith, after you preach, a week from 
next Sabbath, will you be good enough to give out my appointment 
for evening worship, to refresh the minds of the people?" "I don't 
know how that will be," said he, stiffly. "I have an appointment at 
that hour, myself; and I want you to change your time of preaching 
to some wcck-day evening." 

Mr. Ryan said, "Brother Hickox, probably you had better 
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remove your appointment to some week evening, to make all things 
sntooth." 

To this proposition Mr. Hickox ver>' justly responded: "Brotlicr 
Ryan, I have been preaching here for a year past, ever)- three weeks, 
before any other preacher came here. I tliink it ungenerous to ask 
metochange, when Mr. Monteith has all the time to himself except one 
Sabbath night in three weeks. I cannot consent to change." Heoiight 
to have clianged so as to have preached in Detroit ever>' Sabbath. 

"Act your pleasure," said Brotlier Ryan. "I don't wisli to dic- 
tate." He ought to have stood up for his preacher. Instead of 
idnsing him to yield, he ouglit to have encouraged him to hold on, 
and to nave rebuked the other shaqjly for his assumption. 

This occurrence was so public that the difficulty became gcner- 
3JI)' known — the feelings of the people became interested to sec how 
ibe thing would terminate. l"he consequence of Uiis interest was, 
Hat the house was unusually crowded when Mr Hickox arrived. 
Mr. Monteith had reached the house before him and occupied the 
desk. When Mr. Hickox came in the following colloquy occurred : 
Mr. Hickox — "Mr. Monteith, do you expect to preach to-night?" 
Mr, M. (very short and pettishly) — '•/ do. I do" 
Mr. H. — " Very well, I .shall preach after you have done." 
Mr. M. preached. After the sermon and prayer the conversa- 
tioii was resumed. 

Mr. H.— "I wish you would omit singing and I will preach." 
Mr. M. — "I don't think the people will be willing to hear you." 
M. H.—"[ will ask them." 

He immediately stepped into the desk and told the congregation 
the reason of his being prevented from preaching, and said if they 
*ould remain in their seats he would dien give them a sermon. 
Mr. M. — "J will leave the desk, then." 

Mr. H. — " Act your pleasure. The desk is large enough for us 
boih." 

The congregation having signified their desire to hear him 
0)" remaining quiet. Mr. Hickox gave them a sermon, during the 
ddivery of which they preserved perfect quiet and gave undivided 
attention to him. When he bad finished, he announced tJiat in three 
Weeks from that time he would preach there again, according to his 
cslablishcd custom. "I occupy this house by the permission of the 
Governor. When that permission is withdrawn I shall leave, and 
not before." 

Mr. Monteith, who had remained, replied: "The Governor 
*ill not have the impoliteness to idt you to withdraw your appoint- 
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To which Mr. Hickox responded: "If the Governor will J 

you in making appointments in opposition to mine and^ in 



tone, and as if he wished to< 
his assumption, said: "Yourl 
from mine. You can preach) 
congregation at any time, at 
you mij^ht change your time 
tlie Sabbath 



ments." 

tolerate 

refusing me the pulpit when mine become due, it is all 1 ask. The 

same authority that admitted me here is necessary to exclude me 

from the place." 

Mr. M., in a somewhat subdued 
drop tiie matter and had laid aside 
manner of preaching is so different 
extempore ; 1 cannoL You can get a 
three hours' notice. So I thought 
to a week evening, and give me the advantage of all 
services." i 

Mr. Hickox then told him that he could not comply with his. 
wishes without deranging the whole plan of his Circuit labor; and the ; 
Circuit being very extensive, this would be very- difficult to do. Thcl 
congregation waited very patiently until the parley was over, and. as;, 
mignt have been expected, much prejudice was created against the; 
mistaken man, in consequence of his course, and sympathy wasj 
raised in favor of Mr. Hickox. No further attempt was made toil 
drive tlie missionary from this part of the field. The above circum-i 
stances occurred during the early part of the second year that Mr.^ 
Hickox was appointed to the Detroit Circuit , 

In late autumn or early winter of the second year the Methodist} 
Missionary was much comfortetl, not exactly "bytJie coming of( 
Titus," but by the coming of Rev. jfoseph Afikkeii, a venerable locals 
preacher of very popular talents. This Mr. Mitchell must not bet 
confounded with William Mitchell who was here in i8io, and organ- 
ized the first Society, or Church. Joseph Mitchell was a great and 
useful pioneer of Methodism in different parts of the Western country. 
The crossing of Detroit River in the winter being attended with 
great difficulty and danger, Mr. Hickox confined his labors prtncipaJIyj 
to the Canada side, and gave up the city work mainly to Mr. Mit-I 
chell. Tlie latter soon became ver)' popular among the people, and. 
it seemed as if he would carr>' everything before him. He ought to 
have remained much longer than he did, and to have gathered in the 
fruits of his labors and concentrated the Methodistic strength in the 
city; for although he dealt very plainly with tlie people, tltey lov 
him. His great popularity aroused the jealous indignation of th 
Rev. Mr. M., the opponent of Mr. Hickox, so that he tliought H 
must be put down, and thought he would try it, not having leam 
wisdom from his former defeat. 

Mr. AL called to see the venerable Mr, Mitchell, when the fol 
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lowing conversation took place. The conversation is given as nar- 
rated by Mr. Mitchell himself: 

Mr. M. asked Mr. Mitchell, ■■ Have you ever been to college?" 

Mr. MitchcU responded, "I have been past a college." 

Again Mr. M. said, "1 wish to make an agreement with you 
nol to preach doctrines." 

Mr. Mitchell replied, "What! Not to preach the doctrines of 
Methodism! 1 am bound to preach them, for 1 believe ever>' titde of 
them to be true. Nol to preach against Calvinism! That I am under 
the necessity of doing, for 1 believe it to be an erroneous system of 
doctrines." 

Mr. Mitchtrll was a great opposer of Calvinism. This ended 
rite colloquy, and the divine went away discomfited and unsatisfied. 
He had set his trap, but it would not spring as he wanted it to do. 
We are sorry to say that this same spirit characterized this same 
gentleman for many years after. He never succeeded in acquiring 
much love for Methodism. 

We are indebted to Mr. Hickox for the following incident illus^ 
traiive of Father Miichcirs manner and influence in the pulpit. On 
scenain occasion, the Council House was crowded, as indeed it gen- 
erally was on Sunday. The Governor, and all the civil and mihtary 
fliScers and men of note were present. The preacher's theme was, 
the necessity of the new birth. In the warmth of his application, 
with finger pointing with significant force, and eyes fixed upon the 
persons addressed, he cried out. "You, Governor! you, lawyers! you, 
judges! you, doctors! you must be converted and bom again, or 
God will damn you as soon as the beggar on die dung hill.". Deep 
silence prevailed, and a lasting impression was made. Some of the 
timid ones feared they would be offended. 

The next morning Governor Cass sent him a complimentary 
Mte. containing fine aoUars, saying it was the best sermon he ever 
^rd. Such was the position of Protestantism in Michigan, in the 
spring of 1817. It is unaccountable to us that this was not followed 
«pi so as absolutely to have taken the City of Detroit for Christ. It 
is true, they had to contend against great immorality, but the wicked 
Were held in awe. The people would have given the ministers a 
good support ; and if these heavy blows, dealt out by such hands as 
rither Mitchell's, had been repeated a little longer, and the ends 
lied up well, by gathering the people into the Church, there might 
have been raised up such a Societj' as would, always afterwards, have 
Acid the commanding position in the place. Indeed, it is probable 
the people would have become so tliorougldy Mctliodizcd, that they 
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would not have thoiiglit of looking for any other Church for many 
years. Not only did die interests of Metliodism demand this atten- 
tion, but the cause of God as well ; for tlie whole people were then 
so moved that a little more would have led them to a liappy ex- 
perience of divine grace. 

Kev. Mr. Monteith commenced his labors in Detroit, as before 
stated, on the 6th of June. 1816, and the next year he succeeded in 
the organization of a Society, not a Church, entitled "The First 
Evangelistic Society," inade up of persons of the Protestant faith, 
without reference to their Church predilections^ for the support of 
the Gospel. They would have given their support to a ^lethodist 
preacher just as soon as to any other, if they could have had his 
services. Subsequently a petition was presented to the Governor 
and judges for a lotto be granted for a Protestant Church, which 
grant was not perfected till m 1825. It will, perhaps, be recollected 
that when tlie city was destroyed by fire, in 1805, Congress donated 
about ten thousand acres of land to the city as a relief fund, which in- 
cluded ihc city location, and that this land, upon a portion of which 
the city was laid out, was at the disposal of the Legislative Council 
of the Territory, which at that time consisted of the Governor 
and judges, lience the application to them for a church lot. Their 
petition was not immediately granted, but in 1.S19, in accordance 
with said petition, land was granted on the east side of Woodward 
Avenue, extending from Larned street to within about sixty feet of 
Congress street. The deed for this was not granted rill in December, 
1825. Not long after the grant, and before the deed was executed* 
a small house of worship was built on the lot, by the contributions 
of all, and it was intended as common property. In a few years, 
however, the Presbyterians having obtained a controlling influence in 
the Society, now called "The First Protestant Society," this house 
and all tlic lands were voted to their exclusive use. and the Metho- 
dists, who liad contributed their full proportion towards the erection of 
the house, were left to find a place of worship where they could. 
" The First Protestant Societ>'," now become Presbyterian, finally 
relinquished a narrow strip of this land, on the north side, to the 
Prdtrstant Kpiscopal Church, on which dicy erected a small church, 
which remained till the spring of 1844. 

A Presbyterian Church was not organized in Detroit rill 1825, 
but Mr. Montciih continued his labors among the people unril 1822, 
when his relation was dissolved. The Presbyterians seem not to 
have had any regular pastor unril the Church was organized, in 1825, 
when Rev. Noah M. Wells came and served for several years. 
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After this little di 



ssion. we return to the regular line of our 

History. Such was the position and influence of Messrs. Hickox 

and Mitchell that, if tlicy had followed up the labors they had be- 

stov^ed and the impressions they had made, by devoting their time to 

ihe place and by mingling freely with the people, ihey might have 

■posseised the entire ground for many years. Mr. Mitchell left in the 

spring. Why he did not remain longer cannot now be ascertained. 

Probably his business demanded his attention elsewhere. Mr. 

Hickox felt himself in duty bound to travel his large Circuit, and so 

1« the advantage slip away. 

The Genesee Conference held its session in Elizabeth town, Can- 
ada, commencing June 2ist, 1817, at which time Gideon Laning, a 
young and active minister, though married, was appointed to Detroit 
Cirtmt Mr. Laning's labors were somewhat interrupted by sickness, 
buthedid what he could and was assisted by Thomas Harmon, a 
Iwal preacher, who took the principal charge of the erection of the 
logdiurch on the Rouge, which was built this year. At the end of 
Ae year, when he numbered the hosts of Israel under his charge, 
hctound he had gained ten, and returned y?>r/)' members of Society. 

There was nothing out of the ordinary' course of events that 
wcurred this year to be worthy of special record, except the build- 
ing of the church, noticed elsewhere. The usual labor, toll and suf- 
fering accompanied the padiway of the lonely itinerant. God gave 
him some success, for which all devout hearts "witl praise Him. 

Mr. Harmon, above referred to, was a Canadian, and had been 
inactive and efficient soldier in the then late war. He had fought 
laini against tlie Americans. Mr. Ryan, the Presiding Elder, employed 
lun contrary to tlie advice of William Case. He was not very 
well liked as a preacher, yet he was active in building that log church. 
As the whole Circuit was among Americans, it did not seem exactly 
light or well to employ one who had fought against them to preach 
to them : yet he did well, on the whole. He was a rough, bold, fear- 
Jess kind of a man. He returned to Canada, and disappears from 
our sight. 

Atpheus DaYis, a young man, succeeded Mr. Laning, and faith- 
fully performed the work assigned him, for one year. He received 
bis appotntmci\t to this lonely Circuit at the session of the Genesee 
Conference, which met at Lansing, Cayuga County, New York, July 
l6th. 1S18. At the close of the year, he returned only I kiriy mem- 
bers, Iiaving lost just the number that Mr. Laning had gained the 
year previous. We are to judge of the progress of the work, ordi- 
narily, by the numbers returned ; and yet, this is often fallacious : 
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for there may be such a condition of thingfs that a decrease of num- 
bers would really give strength to the cause. Again, witliout any 
increase in numbers, there may be a deepening and growing spirit- 
uality in the existing membership, which is of the greatest value to 
the cause. 

Next in the order of laborers was Truman Dixon. The Gen- 
esee Conference held its session at Vienna, Ontario County. New 
York. July ist, 1819. It was here he received his commission to this 
isolated held. He came, labored, suffered, triumphed and returned 
to his Conference, making a report of sixty-six members in Church 
fellowship. This was a great apparent increase of the work. He 
must have included some Societies in Canada. However this might 
be. it was cause of devout thanksgiving to the great Head of the 
Church. We rejoice in the conversion of sinners in any place, but 
as we are chronicling the progress of Protestantism in Michigan we 
cannot set down the number as much exceeding thirty — ^perhaps 
it may have been forty, for Michigan. This will dose the nar- 
rative for our second period. Mr. Dixon was the last minister 
who was appointed from the Genesee Conference ; for by act of the 
General Conference, held in May, 1820, Michigan was attached to 
the Ohio Conference, and henceforth is to be supplied from that direc- 
uon. We must now bid adieu to Genesee, and make our respect- 
ful salutation to Ohio. 

From the close of the war, in 1815. until July 20th. 1820, this 
field had been cultivated by laborers from the Genesee Conference. 
They found the work in a chaotic state, but through their labor it had 
been arranged into a good degree of order, and some ripe fruit had 
been already gadiered. But now a change of relation is to take 
place, for in May of this year Michigan was attached to the Ohio 
Conference. The change produced a slight shock, as will be seen, 
because the next report gives a decrease of members, as will appear 
in the next period. William Case was the Presiding Elder for the 
first year of this period, and Hcnr>' Ryan for the other four. We 
may seem to have blamed die men appointed to this field, for not 
bestowing more labor on Detroit; but perhaps there is no blame, for 
at this period there was no appreciation of tlie value of Michigan. 
The countr)' had been reported to the General Government as being 
not worth sur\'eying, and Detroit was nearly all there was of Michi- 
gan of any value, and that was but a small town. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Jottph Hkkox — OUmo Luisg — Atpheiu Dbvib — Truni«n Dixon — TIm Log Meotiiig-Hai»« — 

Jowpli HftOichott — Nou. 

:RH seems to be the most appropriate place to furnish a 
>hort account of Rev. Joseph HK"K<tx, whose name stands 
..; the head of this period. He was born near Hartford, 
Connecticut, August 20th, 1788, so that at the time of his 
death, in 1867, he was seventj'-nine years old. His 
parents were of "the standing order," tliat is. they were Con- 
grcgationaJists of the old scliool. As a consequence, he was 
Uioroughly instructed in the doctrines of the Church — that is. Cal- 
vinism of the old stamp — and in the external duties of a Christian 
. life. During his early youth he was often the subject of gracious 
impressions. These impressions were as often set aside by rebellion, 
and the Spirit was grieved away. When about fifteen years of age. 
he heard the first Methodist preacher, who visited the neighborhood 
where he resided — at least he was the first of whom he had any 
Itnowiedge. His name was Richard Lyon, as he stated. This Mr. 
Lyon was admitted into the traveling connection in 1797. and located 
in i3oS. It was, probably, during me year 1804 that he preached 
Acre. He was appointed to Bristol Circuit in i 797. Mr. Hickox's 
mother was very unwilling to let him go to hear this Methodist 
preacher, fearing lest he should imbibe pernicious doctrines, accord- 
ing to the belief of that day. He, however, did go, and his mother 
finally went with him. Having always heard sermons read, it seemed 
to him verj- remarkable that a man could preach such a discourse 
without his manuscript. The preacher set forth very impressively 
the universality of the atonement, and very touchingly exhibited the 
guilt of the sinner in not accejiting its provisions at once. The peo- 
ple assembled were fairly electrified with the doctrines tliey heard, 
and our lad among the rest. The preacher followed up the impres- 
sions he liad made by visiting from house to house, exhorting, and 
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praying with the people. As is usual in connection with such labors, 
there was a very gracious revival in the place, and vtry soon a Iarg"e 
Sociuiy was raised up. Younj' Hickox's nioiher was one of them. 
Her fears in regard to the pcmiciousness of Methodist doctrines had 
all subsiile<i. Under the advice of Mr. Lyon, young Hickox was 
iniluc<:(l to begin a religious life in earnest, and sought reconciliation 
with God. He continued to seek, with varj'ing constancy, for some 
time, without obtaining any evidence of pardon. At length he was 
led to forsake all for Clirist, and obtained in tJie following year the 
peace of reconciliation. VVe will now give his own language, as 
descriptive of his state, resulting from his full devotion to Christ. 
He says: " My peace was unruffled, and the exercises of my mind 
were as clear as human consciousness could be. Jesus was "my joy 
and my song,' not only by day, but in the night watches." His ex- 

f>erience was very clear and glorious. He knew that his Redeemer 
ived. By faith the blood of atonement had been applied to his con- 
science. His •' peace was like a rivur." 

While but a youth, the Church saw fit to lay upon him the re- 
sponsibiliy of leading a class, and gave him license to exhort. Soon 
an inward conviction of duty to preach came to him. and this was 
followed by the urgent request of the brethren. This is usually the 
order. When a man is called o( God to the work of the ministry, 
the Church, or at least some of the Church, feel the conviction of his 
call nearly simultaneously with himself As is common, he now had 
a struggle. On the one hand was his own inward consciousness of 
duty, and the convictions of the Church ; on the other, was the sense 
of his inability. The latter produced a hesitancy which occasioned 
much anxiety, accompanied with great loss to his peace of mind. His 
life was much troubled on account of this struggle, but his convic- 
tion of duty did not abate in its force. At last, with many fears and 
much reluctance, he consented to receive license as a local preacher, 
whicli was signed by Rev. William Case, the Presiding Elder, with 
the understanding that he was to enter the itinerancy. Aftera brief 
service with what he calls "the militia," — that is, as a local preacher 
— he was received into the Genesee Conference as a traveling 
preacher, at the session held at Niagara, in Canada, beginning July 
23d, 181 2. He was appointed as junior preacher, with James H. 
Baker, on the .Shamokin Circuit, in Pennsylvania. 

The next year he was appointed in charge of Canaan Circuit, 
In Pennsylvania, and the year following he was appointed in charge 
of St. Lawrence Circuit, in New York, On Canaan Circuit he had 
a glorious revival at every appointment — many were convened 
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aMed to the Church. On St Lawrence he had but little success, as 
tie people alonj; tlie border were in such an unsettled state, on ac- 
count of the war, that they gave but little attention to the preaching 
of the word of life. These last two years he liad the same colleague. 
His name \ras Robert Manshall. 

This brings us down to the period when he becomes identified 
■wiih the fortunes and interests of Protestantism in Michigan; for, 
ai a session of the Genesee Conference held at Lyons, New York, 
lie^ianing June 29th, 1815, he was appointed to Detroit — a place 
vhith had been uncared for and unsupptied ever since the beginning 
of the war. Detroit and its vicinity had been the great focus of 
operations during the war of jSiz. and was, therefore, the theater of 
much strife and carnage. Although the city itself was ingloriously 
surrendered by General Hull, without firing a single gun, the honor 
oi American arras had been amply retrieved by Commodore Perry 
on tlic lake below, and by General Harrison on the Thames. The 
strife and smoke of the battlefield had scarcely cleared away when 
^c missionary of peace comes in the name of the Prince of Peace, 
W bring to the people the gospel of their salvation. It is an advent- 
urous enterprise, to be attended \riih much toil and suffering but to 
Iw crowned with success. 

How delightful it is to turn away from the scenes of strife, con- 
Aifton and blood, which have so recently been enacted on this 
poumi, to a contemplation of the fruits of righteousness brought in 
»jj* the introduction of the gospel of peace among them. One 
would have supposed that the people would have received the glad 
message of love, which was now to be offered to them, with one 
^cral acclaim of joy; but, alas! for diem, some were so wedded to 
wc superstitions of Romanism, and others were so attached to their 
•oridiy pleasures, that little heed was given to his message. Still 
lie founcl " a few names even in Detroit, who had not delilcd their 
garments." Of these few we have before given some account. 

After this digression we must return to Mr. Hickox. At the 

expirarion of his two years of probation — that is, in 1S14 — he was 

admitted into full connection with the Conference, and ordained a 

deacon ; and now. because he was to be sent as a missionary to this 

frontier work, he was ordained an Elder, one year in advance of the 

regular time — that is, in 1815 — at the end of three years. What an 

undertaking! All pleasing associations were to be left behind, and 

he was to go among strangers, far from his Christian and ministerial 

brethren, to encounter various dangers and sufferings. He was, in 

iact. to plunge into die wilderness, not knowing among whom his lot 
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should be cast. He. however, faltered not. What were the worldly- 
inducements to the adoption of this course? He was allowed to re- 
ceive on£ hundred dollars per aumitu, provided the people saw fit to 
give it to him. This was all. What a salary for such a ser\'ice! Who, 
not moved by the Holy Ghost to the work of the ministry, would under- 
take it? Long and fatiguing rides were to be performed on horse- 
back ; storms were to be breasted ; rivers and smaller streams were 
to lie forded and swum : lodgings were to be found in rude log 
cabins, and sometimes with ruder people ; the chilling blasts of win- 
ter were to be encountered ; various and appalling dangers were to 
be met and passed : and all for one hundred dollars per year, and 
that by no means certain. Could that be any inducement for a man 
to adopt that course of life! Certainly not But he was moved by 
llie Holy Ghost to preach the Gospel to these people, living in these 
remote regions, secluded from religious services, and he dieerfully 
olieyed. " not counting his life dear to himself," if he could win them 
to Christ 

The Conference, as we have already said, held its session at 
Lyons. New York. This was the second time it met at this placc 
Bishop McKendree, of precious memory, presided. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Hickox was going to a distant and wild por- 
tion of the countr)', it was thought necessar)- to give him a certificate 
explanatory of his mission. He received the following, in the hand- 
wnting of Joshua SouJe. who was then General Book Steward, and 
signed by Bishop McKendree : 

" To *LL WHOM IT SCAY CONCERN : 

"This is lo certify that I, William McKesdree. one of tbe bisliopa of Uie 
Melho<ti.«t Episcopal Clutrcb in tho United &tAt«s, bav«i Hppointei) Rev. 
Jos«])h Hickox to the ttatioa nf Detroit and the c-ontiguouH parta of the 
country. Done at the (teaesoe Annual Conference, held at Lyons, in the 
State of New York, July 24th, 1815. 

" WILLIAM MrKENDREE." 

This paper, which was well worn and brown with age, he re- 
tained and preser\'ed while he lived, as a relic of pa.st days. Of the 
ordination parchments which he received, he makes the following 
quaint remarks : " My ordination parchments were t)'pcs of the 
times. Itinerants were then obliged to live much in the saddle, and 
wardrobe, books and papers must take the smallest possible dimen- 
sions for portability. Hence my parchments were somewhat smaller 
than a modern funeral note, being two and three-cjuarters by five 
inches, with an old-fashioned border like love-feast tickets. In our 
long rides we could have made no more use of the larger and more 
elegant ones now in use than of a Byronic shin collar. 
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Mr. Hickox was directed to take into his Circuit, Detroit and 
lilt few settlements contiguous to it The two on the rivers Rouge 
and Raisin, were the principal in Michigan. On the Canada side of 
:he river it was to include Maiden, Sandwich, the new setiU-ment 
down the lake about sixty miles below Detroit, and the River 
Thames. We have now given an outline of this Circuit of olden 
bmes. If. however, one wishes to get an accurate view of it, let him 
take a map, note the distances of the localities from each other, and 
then let him call to mind the fact that the countr>' was all new. and 
that there were ncftie of the facilities for travel which arc now so 
common, but that ilie roads were unwrought, the streams unbrldged 
— thai die roads were, in fact, only trails, having none of the charac- 
teristics of a road made by the hand of civilization. Having now 
introduced Mr. Hickox to the country, we will finish our running 
sU'tch of his character, leaving the filling up to be made from his 
relation to the work in its more minute details. He occupied this 
wild, uncultivated field for two years, performing faithfully his 
nwttds. and gathering Into the fold the few Christians he could 
find In Michigan, when he first arrived, he only found seven 
wV> professed to be pious, having the Bible, and not the dogmas 
o( the priests for their guide. There doubtless were some ouiers„ 
of other denominations in the City of Detroit, who professed to 
be Christians, The number was increased during his stay, .so that 
at the end of the first year, including those in Canada — which, by 
dtc way, were more than those on this side — he kiu rntd a/u- /luftt/recf 
^ forty members; and at the end of the next year he returned 
^''^' members for Michigan. This was in July, 1817. 

Having completed his disciplinary term on this Circuit, he was 
sent, in 1817, to Litchfield Circuit, on the Mowhawk River, among 
the Dutch. Here his labors were abundantly blest in turning many 
from sin to holiness. The following year — that is, in 181S — he was 
sent to Ancaster Circuit. Canada. This was, also, a year of prosper- 
ity- Many were added to the Church. Perhaps the value of the 
work this year did not depend so much on the number of persons 
converted, as in their character and relations. Among the converts. 
this year was PeUr youes, an Indian, who subsequentiy became soi 
much noted for his successful lalxirs among the Grand River Indians 
in Canada — whose name stands so deservedly high in the annals of 
Canadian Methodism. Mr. Hickox was. probably^ the first Methodist 

Ereacher he ever heard, and "the sword of the Spirit," wielded by 
im, pierced the heart of tlie barbarian, transforming him after the 
image of Christ. He became a Christian minister, and was the in- 
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strumcm of saving many others. Wc have this statement from the 
pen of Mr. Hickox. although Dr. Webster in his " History of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada," places his conversion in 
June, 1824. We cannot decide between them. 

At the Conference of 1819. Mr. Hickox was sent to the Thames 
Circuit. This was a part of his old fn;ld — tliat is, it formed a part of 
Detroit Circuit, when he traveled tiiat. Here, in 181 6, he had mar- 
ried a wife. During this year his wife was very sick for most of the 
time, so that he could not bestow more than half work on his Circuit 
His wife continuing very feeble, and as it was feared she was in a 
consumptive decline, after havinjj considered the matter, and having 
consulted his Presiding Elder, it seemed to him to be his duty to 
locate — to settle down. So at the session of the Genesee Confer- 
•ence, for 1S20, he asked for and obtained a location. 

When he was first in Michigan he entered a tract of land on 
the River Rouge, about sixteen miles from Detroit. He now re- 
moved his family to this new farm, and became fully identified with 
Michigan and Protestantism in it. Here he resided until 1836, when 
he removed to Illinois and settled not far from Rockford. where he 
resided till 1866, living in hope of the rest of the saints in light 

We have now run rapidly through his itinerant life, but cannot 
close without a further estimate of his abilities and character. He 
possessed a high order of talent, connected with indomitable perse- 
verance and an ardent zeal for the cause of God. Bishop McKendree 
re-ap|Jointed him to Detroit Mission, in 1816, remarking at the same 
time that no other man could be found who would endure so much 
hard service. It has always been the policy of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to assign the hardest and severest labors to those who 
were the most cheerful to perform them. Whedier this policy is cor- 
rect or just, wc do not stop now to consider. But as the ministry is a 
voluntary tiling — that is, we cannot compel men to enter and remain 
in it it could not very well be avoided. Mr. Hickox was a man of 
^reat tact and shrewdness, as some of the incidents heretofore related 
will show. It is much to l>e regretted that in his case, as in many 
others, when men have located, his piety and usefulness were not 
uniform. Still, heal all times retained his relation to the Church and 
continued to have an unabated interest in its welfare. The inference 
from this is tliat a man whom God has so much honored in "turning 
many to righteousness," runs a fearful risk when he consents to 
locate and to cease tlie active work of the ministry. Mr. Hicko.'c was 
a very smooth, easy and eloquent speaker — never at a los* for 
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flwughts or worJs in which to express them, and always attracted 
large con^ogations. 

We will now add a few reflections from his own pen, furnished" 
at our request: "For about twenty years (1858) ! liave resided' 
near Rockford, Winnebajjo County, Illinois. My life here lias been 
as it was in Michigan, save that of late years sickness and advancing 
age lave so enfeebled me that I can seldom preach. Occasionally I- 
am called on to preach a funeral sermon, or to marr>' a couple, or to- 
baptise a child. But even these duties 1 begin to avoid, for the 
reason that the time when tlie grasshopper becomes a burden ia. 
upon me. Formerly all my thoughts were of labor, now they are 
of rest; and the time draws nigh for my release, and 1 begin to look 
to the end of the journey. My animal pleasures fail, my mind flags,. 
Mdeven religious joys move me less than formerly. But he that led 
me out to vigorous activity, will lead me to tlic home of tlie blest if 
1 do not make shipwreck of my Jaith at diis late stage." 

Referring to the state of things at Detroit when he first arrived, 
Be says: "And truly, when the corner stones of society were thus to 
Ik laid in the Northwest, the workmen stood armed with Gospel 
weapons, and 'fighting against principalities and powers.' Though 
so sjent. the conflict was more severe, the victory more glorious than 
those of the Thames, the Raisin and Lundy's Lane, But the glory 
belongs to the Captain of our salvation, whose two-edged sword 
shall yet slay die enemies of his kingdom and raise the Lord's house 
to the top of the mountains, ' and bnng in everlasting righteousness.' 

'O, long expected day, begin — 
^^L Dawn on ihc«o realms of woe nod ein ; 

^^P Fain would nolcAvo ttii»\roftry load^ 

^^ And sleep io'dcath, to rest with <iod.' " 

I It is time now to return to the direct line of our sketch. The 

I reader was left with the appointment of our missionar)- to Detroit, 
I first after the war-crj' had died away, and he has been furnished with 
some account of his labors and successes, but he has had no account 
of his journey thither or of his reception when he arrived- 

The hiatus would be too great if these particulars should be 
passed over in silence. We will avail ourselves of free extracts from 
the diary of Mr. Hickox touching these points, and we cannot do 
better than to give them in his own words. Having received his 
appointment, he proceeded with all convenient despatch to Buffalo, 
with the expectation of getting a passage by water. In this he was 
dtsa))puinted. Hear his own words : 

** After vraiting two weeks al Buffalo for a vessel to Cake me up 
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the lake, without avail, I crossed over to Canada, mounted my horse, 
and commenced a tedious and dangerous journey throug^h the for- 
cste, swamps, and savages. About half way 1 stopped with a friend, 
who constrained me to stop over the Sabbath with him, and allow 
an appointment for preaching to be circulated. Sunday morning, 
however, news came that travelers and emigrants were collecting 
some thirty miles in advance, preparing to move in a body through 
a deep forest forty miles wide, and infested with hostile Indians. As 
it was said to be dangerous to pass through that forest without a 
formidable company, and as such companies were only occasionally 
formed, 1 felt it to be my duly to push on that day, and join the com- 
pany for Monday's journey. It was the most trjing Sabbatli day's 
journey I ever made. Several miles from the settlement 1 fell in 
with two or three thousand Indians, painted in the highest style of 
sa^-age life and yelling like demons. I was alone and knew not 
what to expect. But they offered me no real injury. Towards the 
close of the day, I seemed to have passed the host and to be com- 
paratively free from danger. Alighting from my horse, I breatlied 
more freely than I had done during the day, very thankful for a 
whole skin. In the midst of this reverie of thankfulness, the crack of 
a rifle near by suddenly put an end to my congratulations of myself. 
My heart beat quickly, and the hair rose instantly on my head, as a 
huge Indian stepped from behind a tree, as 1 feared, to my pent 
But summoning up all the coolness I could, I asked, 'Kill 'em?' 
'No,' was the laconic reply. He had shot at game and had not 
aimed at the itinerant. I reached the company in safety. 

" Perhaps a worse road than we traveled the next day, was 
never passed crver. We were impeded by sloughs through which 
a horse could pass only by successive lunges, rendered doubly 
annoying by the clouds of Hies and musqultoes that assailed us. 
About midway of the forest, a mournful spectacle presented it- 
self. It was the field where Holmes overtook General Proctor, who 
was retreating from Moravian Town, when a great slaughter took 
place. The British Iiad buried thctr dead so slightly that the wolves 
had dragged their bodies from the loose earth that had been tlirown 
upon them. There lay the skeletons, strewn over the ground. 
They were yet entire — the hair yet upon the head, and the teeth all 
perfect, denoting the youth and strength of the slain. Such are 
some of the de.solations of sin which the minister of the Gospel is 
sent to counteract. 

" The next day after having passed this forest a man hailed me, 
asking: 
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'"Are you a Methodist preacher?' 

'■■Yes,' I replied. 

'"WeD, wont you preach for us?' continued he. 

'■■Yes. if you will gather a congregation,' said I. 

■■ Lying down to rest, after my toilsome journey, I slept soundly 
tniil he awoke me. saying that the people had assembled. Spring- 
ing up. I was enabled to preach widi freedom to this long forsaken 
people; and the God of all grace blest the word to the conversion 
of one man at the time. He wats the head of a family, and lived and 
died in the faith. Much encouraged by this incident, at the very 
Aresliold of my work, I began die task assigned me with confidence 
in the power of God to make even this ■wilderness to bud and blos- 

Esom as the rose.' " 
Through such perils and sufferings did Mr. Hickox proceed, un- 
til he reached Detroit, where he was kindly received by Robert Ab- 
bott, Esq.. and the few faithful ones of whom we have before spoken. 
As before noted, he located in iSao, and settled on his farm on the 
Rouge. Here he performed much valuable service as a local 
prwicber, and there are many in and around Detroit who kindly 
remember him, although almost an entire generation has come onto 
the active stage since he left Michigan. 

He removed from Illinois to Bcloit, Wisconsin, where he died in 
the faith and peace of the Gospel. January i6th. 1867. His expres- 
siorK of personal confidence in the Divine Redeemer were very 
^satisfactory. 

^B GiuEOK Laninc, who succeeded Mr. Hickox on Detroit Circuit 
^^1 1817, was admitted into the Genesee Conference on trial in 1S12; 
received his regular appointments ; passed through the grades of 
the ministry, and labored usefully in the cause. He remained on this 
charge but one year; and. indeed, he rendered but UtUe more than 
a half year's service on the Detroit Circuit, because of sickness, and 
his place was supplied by Thomas Harmon, as has been before 
stated. The people would have been much better pleased. If they 
could have had his minl^itry, than they were with, the supply they had. 
Mr. Laning still lives — 1S77 — so it does not become us to say much 
concerning him at this time. When appointed to Detroit, it was in- 
tended he should devote himself exclusively to Michigan, and he 
received the following paper, signed by the Bishop making the ap- 
pointment : 

To vnox rr may cokccbn : 
" The B«T. Gideoa Laoiug is uinploycd oo u rtuaaioo U> Detroit to preach the 
G<»pel, under the auspices of tta AFet'iodist Kpiitcopnl Cliurcli, aod ho u 
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heNby TfrcomnMsnded to lh« hMpiUlttj of all, wherever ProvideoM may Cftl! 
bim iu ihc pcribrmancc of hia missloo. 
Elizabetlilown, 2fllh June, 1816. (Signed) ENOCH GEORGE." 

Mr. Laning was born in New Jcrscj', March 23d. 1792. His 
parents were members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In iSco 
they removed to Western New York, where, when he was thirteen 
years of a^c, he was converted and joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. When seventeen years old he began to call sinners to re- 
pentance, and officiated as an exhorter and local preacher until twenty 
years old. when he was admitted on trial in the Gcncscc Conference. 
His youthful appearance drew crowds to hear him, and his word was 
attended with much success — how much, eternity alone will unfold. 
He had traveled five very extensive circuits in Central and Western 
New York, before he was appointed to the Detroit Mission in 1817. 
Detroit had stood on the General Minutes for several years previous, 
but the preachers appointed had bestowed their labor principally on 
the adjacent parts of Canada. This year — 1817—11 was resolved 
for the first time to have the missionar)- devote his time exclusively 
to Michigan, as the above paper, signed by Bishop Geoi^e. will show. 
Mr. Laning preached in William McCarty's private dwelling on the 
Rouge on Sabbath morning, and in the Council House in Detroit at 
night He had to leave tlie mission on account of failure of health. 
As soon as able after leaving the mission he journeyed South, and 
his health so much improved that he took an appointment at the 
next Conference. 

For five years cnsuing^ he occupied fields of labor in Pennsyl- 
vania, Marj'land and Virginia. In 1S23 he returned to the Genesee 
Conference in Western New York, where he has retained his stand- 
ing ever since. Although he has been on the superannuated list for 
several years past he nas done effective ser^'ice nearly forty years, 
including four years of chaplaincy in an alms-house. 

In 1857, after an absence of ncaxXs forty years, he visited Michi- 
gan. He makes the following remarks in regard to this visit: "I 
was astonished in witnessing the contrast Where there was but 
one class of Methodists of less than thirty names, in 1817, there was 
now. according to ttie Minutes, a membership of about tiuaily-fivc 
thousand. And where I was the only Protestant minister, except a 
licentiate (John Montcith). in Detroit there were now two annual 
conferences, besides a great number of ministers and churches of 
other evangelical denominations. Then, there was not a building 
called a church in all Michigan; now, they were numerous. 'What 
hath God wrought?' Where 1 had 10 follow an Indian trail to get 
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to the settlement, and ford rivers, or have the horse swim by the side 
of a canoe while holding him by the bridle, or if no one was present 
to paddle it, to lie down and be drawn to the opposite shore, there 
were railroads now. and evcr^' facility' for travel. Cities and villages 
bai! sprung up as if by magic, where there was only a dense forest 
forty years before." 

In regard to his work, he says : " In respect to my mission field, 
in 1817, 1 found the English and Yankee people ready to listen to 
tfte preached word. They were quite friendly and hospitable. As 
to lilt; French, they were under Cadiolic domination. I saw but one 
Indian with whom I could converse. He had been educated for an 
intcqjreier to a Presbyterian mission, and had serve<l in tliat capacity 
forsome few years. He told me the missionary wanted hini to relurn 
wth him, but his jjcople would not suffer it. So he had remained 
and become as wicked as ever. I invited him to attend my preaching 
at th:- Rouge, it being only ten milus distant, which he promised to 
do. I never saw any people more hungry for the preached word, 
than at a settlement about fifty miles in a northwesterly direction 
from IDetroit. lliey Iiad never been visited by a prt-acher before. 
Tlic whole community would turn out on a week-day, and drink in 
evei)* word. One man told me he had left his harvestfiekl and 
"aOted eight miles to hear me. At the Raisin (now Monroe) 1 had 
alujre congregation. At the Rapids of the Maumee, Ohio, 1 entered 
«it open door. It was affecting in Detroit City, on a bright moon- 
light evening, to have the Council House yard and adjacent street 
ailed with attentive hearers. O that my health had been such that 
I could have continued on the mission ! But God does all things well," 
It is a pit}' he did not confine his labors to Detroit and the 
Rouge, His elo<]ucnce charmed the people, and his gentlemanly 
manners gave him access to all classes. At the Raisin, and in a lew 
other places, he found a few persons who had been Methodists pre- 
vious to their removing to Michigan. So. with what his successor 
may have received, a grand total of forty members was returned at 
the next Conference, lor Michigan, He was a very worthy laborer 
in this field. 

Alpheus Davis was admitted on trial in the Genesee Confer- 
ence in 1816, and died m 1820. He was bom in Paris, Oneida 
County, New York, December nth. 1793. He was, consequently, 
twent)'-lhrec years old when he entered tlie itinerant work. He ex- 
perienced religion when about thirteen years of age, and for some 
time performf^d faithfully the duties and professed the enjoyments 
oi a Christian life. Unfortunately, then he fell into the snare of tlie 
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Devil, and for a short time lived in a careless, backslidden state. In 
this condition he found no rest to his soul. At length, with deep 
and earnest penitence, he returned to the fold of Christ — to the 
fellowship of the saints — " the household of faith." Severe was 
the struggle when he came back to the Lord. Very soon after 
his restoration to the Hfe of a Christian he began to exercise himself 
in reli^ous meetings, exhibiting such talents as to satisfy the Church 
that he was called of God to the work of the ministrj'. Having re- 
ceived license as a local preacher, he sustained that relation for one 
year, and then was employed by the Presiding Elder to supply a 
Circuit for one year. In these relations he gave such satisfaction 
that he was recommended to the Conference, and admitted into the 
itinerant connccdon. The first two years he traveled in the Eastern 
portion of the Conference. In 1818 he was sent to these ends of 
the earth — as Detroit was then regarded — to the care of these sheep 
in the wilderness. There seems not to have been much success at- 
tending his labors here, as he only returned thirty members at the 
close of his term, or year. He continued in connection with this 
■work only one year, as we find by the Minutes he was appointed to 
Herkimer Circuit, New York, for the next year. He labored faith- 
fully, with declining health. 

At the Conference held in August, 1820, he was placed on the 
superannuated list; but he continued to waste away so rapidly with 
puimonar)' consumption that he fell asleep in Jesus, October 8th, 
1820. He had not married. We find the following estimate of his 
worth in the Offidal Minutes for 182 1 : " Our departed brother and 
fellow-laborer in the Gospel has left a vacancy in the Church of Cod 
which few will be able to supply. To say he had no faults would be 
to raise him above human beings ; but to say few have had less, 
would be believed by all who knew him. In the private circles of 
social life he was highly esteemed, as well by the aged as the youth. 
An assemblage of agreeable and useful qualities, which were the or- 
nament of his mind and the savor of his life, could not fail to inter- 
est society. But when we follow our dearly beloved brother through 
the more retired and obscure scenes of life into the field of nis 
public ministry, we find him no less the faithful pastor of his flock 
than the agreeable and profitable associate of his friends, and the 
dutiful chila His private studies, his pastoral visits and his public 
exercises were happily directed to the great object which the Gospel 
is designed lo promote; and it may be said of him in every station 
which he filled, that 'his labor was not in vain in the Lord.' Though 
he sustained every reladon in life he held with reputation and use- 
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liilness, at no period did he shine wiih more lustre or appear to 
greater advantage than In his last illness. The patience which dis- 
tinguished the last sufferings of llrother Davis, as well as the forti- 
tuocand cheerfulness with which he met the Kingf of Terrors, gave 
evidence of that true piety which is peculiar to the Christian. He 
was held in such high estimation by tlic friends among wlwm he 
died, that several families contended for the privilege of nursing him 
in his sickneilf. Hut notwithstanding" his youth, his rare and promis- 
ing abilities, and the hopes and soTicitudes of his friends, he felt a 
vicom to death! He sleeps to wake no more in time! This promising 
youiii, after having- ■ fought the good fight, and kept the faith.' fin- 
ished his course October 8th, 1820. That he died in the Lord^ and 
that ke rests from his labors, we can have no doubt." Tlius God lays 
by bis workmen, but yet carries on His work. 

We have been able to gather but scanty materials for a memo- 
Tial sketch of the life and labors of Rev. Truman Dixon. He was 
admitted on trial in the Genesee Conference in i8r8; consequently, 
this was his second appointment, as he was sent to Detroit in 1819, 
wHcre he labored for one year only. He had good success on this 
charge, as he returned sixty-six members, a little more than double 
the last year's report. He is said to have been a man of good abil- 
ities as a preacher, and attended faithfully to his work here. The Gene- 
ste Conference held its session July 20th, 1820, at Niagara, in Cana- 
<ia,at which time the connection oi Michigan with that Conference 
oased. Mr. Dixon located in 1825, having devoted seven years to 
the itinerant ministry. We now lose sight of him. He seems to 
lave been a man of considerable mental power, and to have been 
cap^le of accomplishing much good. It is a pity that such men, for 
any cause, should cea.se the active ministerial work. The world is so 
much in need of the labors of such men that they ought, unless re- 
leased by Divine Providence disabling them, to continue their active 
labors for its reformation. 

Thh Old Log Church. VVc have before spoken of the fact that 
the first Protestant Christian Church in Michigan was built by the 
Methodists in the vicinity of Detroit. It is not to be supposed that 
thk was done without much effort; for. diough it was a humble 
building, the people were poor and few. especially those who felt 
any interest m such an enterprise. In regard to this old church, 
Rei'. John A. Baughman, now deceased, and who was the last min- 
ister who preached in it remarked to us : " Tile old log church stood 
00 the north side of the road running from Detroit up the River 
Rouge, some five or VKi miles from the city, a short distance from the 
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river. The size, as nearly as I can recollect was about twenty-four 
by thirty feet, standing; lenj;thwise east and west, fronlinjj south to- 
wards the road and river. The pulpit was on the north side, oppsite 
tlie door, built of plain, common boards, dressed, standing directly 
ajjainst the wall. The pnlpit was entered by steps at the east end. 
It had no altar. The floor consisted of plain, rough boards nailed 
upon sleepers. The seats consisted of plain, rough benches, made 
by boring- auger holes and inserting round sticks of wood into them. 
"Diese were placed so as to leave an aisle in front of the pulpit, to 
the door. There were four windows to the house — one in each end 
and one on each side of the door in the front side of the house. 
The ceiling was from eleven to twelve feet high from the floor, con- 
sisting of round logs from which the bark was peeled, for joists. 
These were covered with rough boards laid loosely over them. The 
house was warmed by a large stove which stood in the center, with 
tlie pipe running into a chimney, and thus passing out of the roof. 
Tlie body of the building consisted of quite large, hewed logs, put 
up somewhat after tlie old French style." 

Our recollection of the position of this building — for it was 
still standing, though not used for a church, when we came into the 
country in 1830 — is that it stood with the end towards the road, and 
if we had been about to Iiave a drawing made of it we should have 
had it in that way. But this is of no consequence, and we are as 
likely to be mistaken as Mr. Baughman. Though the church was 
abandoned as a place of worship when we came into the country, 
and we preached in a private house a litde above it, we used to pass 
it often and have gone into it to look at it with feelings of rever- 
ence, as its having been a place where much good had been done; 
for one who used to worship in it once said to us, "There was much 
of Divine power in their meetings, and prayer and praise there as- 
cended to Heaven. Peace and joy filled tlieir hearts, while they 
walked in fellowship and love." 

Mr. Hickox said of this old church: "In the spring of 1818 
they put up a comfortable hewed-Iog chapel, for the worship of 
Almighty God. While they stood in the forest, those trees from 
which the logs were taken had echoed to the shouts of savages, 
rendered wild by the spirit of darkness; but now, by the exceeding 
neatness of the Lord's power in them that believe, they resounded 
with praise to the Prince of Peace. Tliis was the first house of 
worship erected in the Territory of Michigan." He means Protes- 
tant place of worship. 

We may as well 6nish the history of this house in this place as 
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postpone it From the changes occurring in society by the 
growth of the country, and from difficulties and disaffcctions in the 
Church, the location became very- inconvenient, and this house was 
abandoned as a place of worship in 1828, after having been used in 
tliat way for about ten years. 

When we first came to Michigan, in 1830, having been appoint- 
ed to Ann Arbor Circuit, which included the ground wliere this 
church was located, this house was still standing, but in a dilapi- 
dated condition. Being abandoned it soon fell into decay, and a few 
years later, some one conceiving the idea that it was rather unsight- 
ly, and not having any fear of the Methodists before his eyes, set 
fire to it, which consumed most of the materials of which it was 
macie. Thus passes the glory of the world — of all terrestrial things, 
h had its day of usefulness, .ind now. like many other things, when 
It can no longer be used it is first abandoned and then destroyed. 

The remains of this first house, built for the worship of the true 
and living God, in Michigan, lay undisturbed in their ashes and ruins 
until in the month of June, 1851. At this time the ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church residing in the Cit>' of Detroit, and 
officiating in tlie churches, to wit : yames Skaw, Presiding Jildcr of 
Detroit District, /ilijak H. Hicfur, of the Woodward Avenue 
Cliurch, Gi&rge Taylor, of Congress street, and Lorenzo D. Priei, of 
Lafayette street — instigated by some kind of a spirit, laudable or 
otheriA'ise, as any one may please to consider it, at the suggestion of 
litv. George Taylor aforesaid — made a sally out of ilie city, and 
*ith force and arms carried off all the remains of the timber that 
*2s sufficiently sound, and had it manufactured into canes. These 
amounted to about thirty in number. Most of these were sold at 
d« succeeding session of the Annual Conference, and the avails 
Kcre given to the Missionary Society. They reserved one each for 
themselves. A few were donated as follows, viz : to Bishop Morris, 
Bbhop Scott, after he was elected to tlie Episcopal office ; Rev. Jud- 
**i D. Collins, who had just returned from the China Mission in 
very poor health, after having been absent for several years. Robert 
Abbott, Esq., took one for himself, and donated one to Rev. William 
Case as a token of remembrance of the good that he had received 
through his labors. 

As the Bible did not prohibit wearing silver, these canes — that is, 
"K reserved and donated ones — were mounted with heavy silver 
l>e»ds. and these words were engraved on the sides: *' Relic of the 
fint Methodist, being the first Protestant Church in Michigan, built 
1818." Thus has this first church, erected to the glory of God in 
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MicJiigan, and which was honored of God by the manifestations of 
His Spirit in the conversion of precious souls, passed away. We 
now say, Requieseat m ptue — rest in peace — but your record is on 
high and your memorial is not to perish from among men! Thus it 
is with tliis world ; men and things have iheir day in which tliey may 
be useful, and then to pass away — some to be forgotten and some 
to be immortalized. 

It would be curious and interesting if wc could present the 
original subscription, showing that some subscribed fractions of a 
dollar, and others so many days of labor or a certain amount of ma- 
terials, and so on. Rev. TTiomas Harmon, the supply in die absence 
of Rev. Gideon Laning. and Robert Abbott Esq., were the most 
active agents in securing the erection of this house : and in its latter 
years. Joseph Hanchetc was the most prominent member of the 
Society in it. 

It is proper here to note that the breaking up of the Society and 
the abandonment of the church at so early a period was not entirely 
dependent on the changes in the settlement, although that had a 
good deal to do with it Dissensions had sprung up among them, 
and had run so high that some had been expelled from the Church 
who had considerable inllucnce in the community. This, as a matter 
of course, set them in opposition to the Church. They therefore, did 
all they could to break it down. Tliis dissension grew partly out of 
a jealousy towards Robert Abbott. Esq., who at diis lime owned a 
farm on the Rouge and resided on it Mr. Abbott as ha.s before 
been shown, was a man of considerable influence in the Church, and 
of high standing in the community. Before the abandonment of the 
Church he had moved hack to the city, and was fully identified with 
the Church there. We may form a little idea of the spirit of evil 
which had sprung up by noting a fact or t\vo. Mr. Abbott had taken 
a very active part in raising subscriptions for building the church, 
and he acted as collector and treasurer. He was in poor health. 
suffering very much from dyspepsia, and Mr. Harmon, the preacher, 
had persuaded him to go with him into Canada and spend a few 
weeks during the spring. This was before the building was com- 
pleted. During his absence, one of the members put into circula- 
tion the report that Mr. Abbott had run off witli the funds of the 
Church, and managed in some irregular way to have him declared 
expelled from the Church. When Mr, Abbott returned from his 
visit he was restored to his standing, as what was done was illegally 
done. Mr. Abbott had charges preferred against this brother now, 
for slander, and he was formally expelled. This man, who showed 
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that his expulsion was just by his violence and profane cursing, ever 
after became an enemy of the Church. With such a spirit as now 
began to spring up, it required but a few removals to make it im- 
practicable to keep it up. Mr. Abbott removed to the city ; William 
McCart>' had settled on a farm several miles farther up the river, and 
could not attend here — so Mr. Hanchett was nearly left alone to 
maiiiuin the Church. William Stacy had died, and several of die 
Corbiises had moved away. The meetings were withdrawn and 
the church abandoned. It i.s always to oe deplored, when dis- 
cords and divisions spring up in a Church, for they can only result 
in evil. Why will members of a feeble Church, especially, ever allow 
themselves to pursue such a suicidal course? 

Wc must now say a few words more in regard to Jijseph 
HANciiErr. We knew him personally. He was a man of sound 
mind, and seemed to liave a genuine religious experience. He 
removed to Branch County, and his was one of the two families 
who settled at Coldwater in iS3i,and he and his wife, with Allen 
Tibbits and his wife, formed the first Methodist Society or^janized 
there, in 1832. The Society at Coldwater was oriranized by Rev. K. 
H. Pilcher, preacher in charge of Tccumseh Circuit, June igih, 1832, 
consisting of Allen Tibbits. local preacher, Caroline M. Tibblts his 
*ife, Joseph Hanchett. and Nancy Hanchett his wife. This was die 
first religious Society, or Church, organized in Branch County. 
Allen Tibbitts, the local preacher just named, preached the first 
semion ever delivered at what is now the City of Coldwater, on the 
fixirth Sabbath of July, 1831. in a little log house in which he 
resided, and in which Rev. E. H. Pilcher preached the first funeral 
discourse ever dehvered in Branch County, in October, 1S31. It was 
atiaujjhter of Mr. Tibbitts that had died. 

Joseph Hanchett died in Natchez, Mississippi, of yellow fever, 
in September. 1849. He had gone there to visit a son. He was 
buried by the Order of Odd Fellows. Allen Tibbitts was diere on 
the day of his burial, and attended his funeral. He had removed 
from Coldwater to Bcloit, Wisconsin, several years previous to this, 
where his wife had died a few years before. He remained faithful 
to the Church while he lived, and doubdess has gone to recave die 
reward of the righteous in heaven. 

We subjoin the following paper, taken from the Mkhigcnt 
Christian Advocak. dated in April, 1877: 

The First PROTE.s-rANT Church in rnt: State of Michigan. — 
Rev. Dr. Pilcher, in his researches in the preparation of a work en- 
titled, "The Introduction and Progress of Protestandsm in Michigan,'* 
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obtained the following; statement through Mr. Silas Farmer, accom- 
panied with a note, which we also subjoin. It seems there was a dis- 
position at that time to ignore the existence of a Methodist Church 
in Michigan. Mr. Abbott speaks of the Society or Church on the 
River Rouge, simply because they had come to have more members 
there than in the City of Detroit, and had built a church there. The 
Society or Church, as originally organized, had a majority of its 
members in the city, and they held their meetings in both places. 
This advertisement setdes definitely and authoritatively the fact, as 
so often stated by Dr. Pilcher, that a Methodist Church had been 
organized here in iBio, and had never become extinct. The place 
on the Rouge referred to was only a litde beyond Woodmere 
Cemetery. Mr. Abbott himself joined this Church in 1810, he then 
residing in the City of Detroit. Brother Farmer says : 

Drar Brother Pilcher: — The enclosed copy of advertisement firom the 
Detroit Weekly Goze/te of April 3d, 1818, was only discovered by a careful aeardi 
tbrough over 20,000 old newspapers, occupying over four montiii of time, and I 
jud^ it is probably the mo«f lie^ntte informatioQ possible to obtain, and the infbr- 
oiation was sought epemaily for my " Illustrated History of Detroit." 

The advertisement reads as follows: 

First Protestant Church in the State of Michiqan, was erected at Um 
River Rouge, OQ the 3l8t ultimo, bv a Society of Methodists, a body corporate, be- 
longing to the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States. The said Bocaatj 
vas established at the River Rouge in the year 1810, and through the mercies ra 
God has remained inflexible through the storms of war and other trials ; and 1^ 
the Divine blessing is still in a prosperous way. 

ROBERT ABBOTT, 
April 2, 1818. One of the Tnuteea of tbe River Rouge Hethodist Epiaoopd Chord. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I — Vambcn — Kent, from Ohio Ct^ofareuce — Decrrano — Scukntcnn Xanttae—iSonj 
-^Lppointcd — Morey'»lJc»lh^^upplj' — FlnitCaaip Mev-ling— C'»thijlic Woiunn— SwcKiyPor- 
^UQcntly in Dolrott— OUio C©nfer«nc«, 1822 — Two Wii]inW'»— Bakur in M«rrieiJ, wi<i Dim 
- — PactMBod Plimptun— Hiini«T — Ezwniliiig the Work— Rcflectlone — Kcview — Corponllon 
PuRnud— Curpuralon — Hoetiiig in Maf, 1820— Erpciinn of > Church— Simmona—Pftltee 
Q«ci Emu — Offer of Help— New CIturoh— Im&g 0. Uuuiei^AnecdQW— NumberB — Ind- 
AwDtMot Hidioi Slid Biclinrd— Bidian]. 

jE now enter upon the third period of our History, which 
extends from August. 1S20, to September. 1836. a term 
of sixteen years. More rapid chantjes will have been 
made during this time than during all the years of our 
past History This period incUides the time from the 
«j transfer of Michigan to the Ohio Conference, until the Michigan 
» Conference was organized. But what have we to start witli? The 
I lut report made to the Genesee Conference by Mr. Dixon, July 
T 30th, iSsa gives «>{>'- j?'r members for Detroit Circuit ; but we 
1 cannot reckon more than /hr/y of these as belonging to Michi- 
gan, or else there must have been a very considerable scattering in 
tJi« few weeks which intervened between the appointments of this 
year. 

At the session of the Ohio Conference held at Chillicothe, Ohioi 
commencing August 20th, 1820, Detroit is made to appear on its list 
of apjiointments. It is found in the Lebanon District, yames B. Fin- 
'<T. Presiding Elder, yohn P, Kent was appointed in charge of the 
Circuiit, alone. Mr. Kent was an able preacher and labored faithful- 
ly' but in numbering up the hosts at the end of the year, we find a 
rwum of only twenty members for Detroit Circuit at the Conference, 
Seftcmber 6th, 1821. Here Is a decrease of ten or more. We are 
not fully prejKired to account for this decrease. It probably occurred, 
part, in consequence of the transferor the country from one 
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Conference to another, which occasioned the severance of all ap- 
pointments and members which were on the Canada side of the riverJ 

We have now reached a period in our History when all the; 
numbers of the membership reiumed at die conferences belonj^ in| 
Michifjan, so tliat we can state the numbers with greater exactness! 
than heretofore. Mr, Kent was a young, unmarried man, ihouf^hanl 
ordained HIder, but his health was not very rugged. Notwithstanding' 
his delicate health, he remained faithfully in charge of his work lo^ 
the close of tlie year. By his excessive labors and exposures in this' 
region of country, he became so prostrated that it was necessary fori 
him to take a superannuated relation at the Conference in 1821. Mr. 
Fintey, the Presiding KIder. visited die country in die spring of 1 821^ 
A full account of his labors and visits will be found in another chap- 
ter, under the memorial notice of James B. Finley. 

The settlements in Michigan began now to increase with con-^ 
siderable rapidity, so that the Itinerant could (Ind places t-nough to 
employ his whole time and tax his energies to their utmost. Mr. 
Kent visited as many of these new settlements as he could, and ar- 
ranged them into a plan for a Circuit for his successor for tlie next, 
year. We will now state our position at die end of tliis first year of 
our third period — that is, September 6th. 1821. W-t* hxve <me charge 
{Detroit Ctrcuif), e»ie preacfter, twenty mcvtlters, and one log meeting- 
fufuse. Not a very encouraging state of things ; and yet. these were 
nearly all the Protestant professors in the Territory. There had 
been a Presbyterian Church organized in Monroe in 1820. but thati 
was ver>' feeble ; and there were a few professors, besides Method- 
ists, in the City of Detroit. The cause, however, is of God; and 
we are to look to Him for the success. 

At the Conference Iield at Lebanon. Ohio, beginning September' 
6th, 1821, Piatt B. Morey, a young man of radier feeble health, whoi 
had just been admitted on trial, was appointed to Detroit, and it wa&j 
still included in the Lebanon District, Jokn Strange was appointed' 
Presitling Elder, Mr. Strange made one visit to Detroit and 
preached with great power. His visit was of much advantage to 
the cause in Detroit. 

Mr. Morcy reached the work some time in October, but he had, 
not completed a single round on his charge before he was taken! 
sick. He died at Mount Clemens, in December, 1S21. His remains! 
were taken to Detroit for interment and were deposited in the grave-! 
yard in the midst of the cit}'. Rev. Joseph Hickox preached his, 
funeral sermon. In th« spring of 1851, it having been determined tOi 
erect a block for stores on this ground, the grave was taken up and 
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die remains transferred to Elmwood Cemetery, where the same plain 

stone that marked his grave before still marks the spot wliere lies 

his dust till the last, loud trumpet siiall soutiJ lo awake the sleeping 

dust 10 life. Mr. Morey was born at Trumansburgf, New York, but 

he had gone into Ohio. He was a very pious, good man, but 

not a. great preacher. He was young, and promised usefulness had 

he lived. During his sickness his mind was clear, and he was very 

happy. He died in great triumph. He was the first Methodist 

preacher who was buried in Michigan soil. 

Rev. John P. Kent, who had taken a superannuated relation, was 
ern ployed by the Presiding Elder to (ill out the year. He returned 
ort^ hundred and thirl y members at the end of the year. This was 
an increase of one humired and ten, as it will be recollected diat there 
w^it but twenty returned at the preceding Conference. New setde- 
ments had been included, and societies formed among immigrants ; 
many had also been converted and added to the existing Soci- 
eties. The work was now widening in its circle, and assumed a more 
permanent form, never again to recede, 

Mr. Kent, assisted by Rev. William Case, Presiding Elder on 
Upper Canada District, held a Camp-Meeting on the farm of William 
Stacy, on the River Rouge, in the month of June, 1822 — the first 
meeting of the kind ever held in Michigan. It was a very good and 
profitable time. The whole country turnd out to see the novel spec- 
tacle of a meeting in the woods. Among many others who were 
brought to a knowledge of the love of God for the first time, was a 
French Catholic woman. While she was penitently a,sking for a new 
heart a relative of hers, a leading Romanist in these parts, 
tame into the altar. Looking on for a few minutes, with a mixture 
of surprise and alarm ; then, m response to the suggestion of some 
one tliat she wanted religion, he cried out, "She has got religion! 
She need not seek religion ! She has got religion, for / have it now 
w my pocket r He probably referred to some note of indulgence, 
Orofconfinnation, which had been given to him for her. But she 
^ not think that tliat was what she needed. She still sought it by 
iiithin Christ. She found peace in His name, and went away much 
more comforted by the " love of God shed abroad in her heart by 
Ac Holy Ghost given unto her" than by the religion in the pocket 
pf her relative. This was a very valuable meeting, and much last- 
ing good was accomplislied. The Church was much benefited by it. 
Some time during the year 1821 the Society became more fully 
installed in the City of Detroit, and their meetings were constantly 
held in the city. Previous to this time, although the preaching was 



constant in the city — that is, once in three or four weeks — ant 
although the Society had been organized in the city, as before stated, 
the Society met sometimes in Detroit, and sometimes on the River 
Roiij^e in the log meeting-house. As yet, no vigorous effort had 
been made to build a Methodist church in the city. Our people had 
been content to occupy, occasionally, the house which had been built 
by Protestants in common, under tlic name of " The First IVotestant 
Church or Society." By the way, the Methodists mij^ht at this time 
have possessed themselves entirely of this house and property, if 
they had adopted the advice given to a young lawyer, who had llicn 
recently been converted and had Joined the MeUiodisi Church, by an 
old gentleman who was not a professor of religion but was friendly 
to me Methodists. V\c. advised this young lawyer to induce 
a sufficient number of Methodists and their particular friends to 
become members of that Society, to control it, and then to vole the 
property to their exclusive use and benefit. "BuC" said the young 
man. '•that would not be honorable." ''No matter," said die old 
gentleman, " if you do not do so, somebody else will, and you will 
iosc it." "Oh, 1 think not." said the confidmg young man. It was 
not long' after this, however, before he found his confidence was mis- 
placed, and the sutemcnt of the old man was fully realized. The 
Methodists had to find a place of worship as they could, this common 
house having been voted to the exclusive use of another denomina- 
tion. 

Alter the death of Mr. Morcy, of whom we have nearly lost 
sight, but whose appointment to this charge, in 1821, is now recalled 
to mind, Mr. Kent filled out the year until the session of the Ohio 
Conference, which met in Marietta, Ohio, beginning September 5th, 
1822. Marietta is a small town situated on the Ohio River at the 
confluence of the Muskingum River: so that our Itinerant had to 
Travel on horseback to the southeast part of the State of Ohio to 
reach the scat of his Conference. Mr. Kent returned aft£ /tune/red 
and thirty members for Detroit Circuit. The Circuit, howeVcr, extend- 
ed to tlic Maumcc Rapids, in Ohio : and he had reorganized the 
Society at Monroe. (For a fuller account of this latter Society we 
refer to Monroe, when it appears on our records.) 

The work had so enlarged that at this Conference it was thought 
advisable to increase the ministerial force — to send two ministers to 
Detroit Circuit. This begins to seem a little as though we were 
coming up out of the wilderness. A brighter day begins to dawn, 
both for the country and for Michigan Protestantism, though a dark 
cloud still hangs over our heavens in the city. This is mainly the 
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result of previous miscalculation. In September, 1822, Alfred 
Br^MSon and Samue/ liaJ^er were appointed to Detroit Circuit, which- 
was still included in the Lebanon District — ^James H, Finley, Pre- 
siding Elder. Mr. Brunson confined his labors niosdy to ilie city_ 
He was the first man who ventured to make a concentration of labor 
in the city. Mr. Baker attended to the country work. Mr. Brunson 
still lives — 1H77 — in the enjoyment of a green old age. Mr. Baker^ 
durinjj- the year, formed a matrimonial alliance with Miss Sarah. 
H arvcy, of Monroe — late Mrs. Rev. John A. Baughman ; went to Con- 
ference, which met at Urbana, Ohio, September 4th. 1823; was taken* 
sick, and died in a few days. At the Conference of 1823 tliey xti-^ 
tamed o/:^ Auttei red Mui six/y-0/i£ mc:mhcr^ beinq; a net increase of 
ikiwiyone over last year. Taking- all the circumstances into the 
account this was doing well. As nigh as we can now ascertain, 
tbcrewere about sixty members in the CIt}' of Detroit. 
^ The next year's appointments tlid nui embrace as much strength) ■ 

^ as the last. In September. 1823, Kiia^ Paltec and JhHings O. IHymp- 
te^n were stationed on this one Circuit Mr. Pattee was a man of 
I moderate talents and limited education, but of great zeal. Mr. 
H Pi\-ni|)ion was a noble-spirited and zealous Christian, but young — 
H jusi beginning, this being only his second ye-ar in the ministry. 
W This Circuit was now Jnclitdctl in the Miami District — ^oAn St*ange^ 
Presiding Elder — a District that extended from Cincinnati to Detroit 

i Why it was severed from Lelxinon District cannot be ascertained, 
h certainly did not make it any more convenient for the Presiding 
Elder to visit it As might have been expected from the <limensions»: 
of the District the Presiding KIder does not appear to have visited 
Michigan at all that year. Indeed, for die two years that Mr. Strange 
presided, he docs not appear to have made more than one visit to^ 
the Tcrritor)'. This is not to be wondered at from its distance and 

ItiiediiHculties of travel to reach it. The appointment this year was 
lot in every respect such as the character of tlie work demanded, 
Cipcdally so far as the City of Detroit was concerned. The cause 
gained no special strength in the city this year, though in the coun- 
^O' settlements large accessions were made, so that at the Confer- 
ence in 1824 — at the end of the year — they reported two hundred 
^^ forly-ttvo members for the Circuit This was a net increase of 
a'g-hfy-otu. They have also lopped off the Maumee Rapids, and 
confined their labors to Michigan. It will be recollected that immi- 
gration had now turned its course considerably toward Michigan, 
and, as the settlements were formed, our ministers were ready to 
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supply them, and new appointments had been made in various local- 
ities. 

£iias Pattee was reappointed to this Circuit in September, 1824, 
and Isaac C, Hunter was associated with him as his colleague. The 
Circuit was now included in the Sandusky District — a new District 
which was organized at this Conference — and Janus, li. Finlcy was 
Presiding' Elder ajjain. It is most probable that Mr. I'inley did not 
visit Detroit more than once this year, as diere are no memorials of 
his having donu so. As both preachers were ordained Elders, it was 
not as essential that he should come, as it othcr^visc would have 
been, because the ordinances could be administered without him; 
and yet the visits of the Presiding Elder were looked for with great 
interest in those days. 

With the increasing population these brethren found increasing 
demands for labor; and the work was much extended as the new 
settlements increased, or came into existence, and these itinerants 
were ready to follow them up and administer to them the Word of 
Life. Mr. Pattee extended his labors as far west as Ypsilanti, and 
organized a small Society at Woodruff's Grove, as Ypsilanti was then 
called, In the summer of 1825. This was the first Christian Church 
orjjanized In Washtenaw County, or at any point in Michigan west 
of Wayne County. Of die fortunes and successes of this Society a 
fill] account will be given when Ypsilanti comes into notice as a dis- 
tinct charge, so we dismiss it for the present. 

While these brethren were extending their labors to the increas- 
ing settlements in the country — to the outposts — the citadel was neg- 
lected — the cit>' Interests were not much promoted. Upon the whole, 
there was no increase of mcmbcrshi]) in the Territory this year, as 
the number returned was the same as last year — that is. two hundred 
OHd/orly-ftw. No advance, upon the whole, was made either in the 
City of Detroit or the County of Wayne. 

The real condition of a Church cannot always be determined by 
tiie number of members at any given time. This may be stationary, 
or may even have diminished, while the real moral (X)wer has been 
accumulating and gathering strength, ready to develop itself on some 
future occasion with the greater success. The Church may be con- 
stituted of such fickle and unstable people as that, in a few months, 
after a flood-tide of prosperity, few of them only may be found walk- 
ing in tlie way of righteousness; or It maybe constituted of persons 
of a firm, decided character, whose decision and constancy will make 
a deep and abiding impression on a community. A Church of the 
latter description will ccrtannv work its wav into tlie esteem and 
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afleclions of tlie people, and will ultimately triumph. Heretofore we 
have considered our work mostly in respect to its numerical increase, 
his now time to take a little review of it in other respects. 

"The First Protestant Society of Detroit," having voted to 
appropriate tlic small house of worship which had been erected in 
Ibc Cit>* of Detroit, by the common contributions of the people, 
trader the auspices of the " First Ilvangelistic Society" — a Society 
whidi was made up of all Protesianui, without reference to their 
Church relations — to the exclusive use of the Presbyterians, and the 
Methodists being- left to find a place of worship where tliey could, 
they thought of providing a house for themselves. They had a few 
persons among tncm of sterling fidelity, who had become Methodists 
from principle and who were disposed to rise or fall, as the case 
might be, with tliis Church, and who felt deeply the need of a church 
of their own. Of some of these men we shall hereafter give some 

^ account 
As early as May, 1S20, some effort had been made to obtain 
from the Governor and Judges, who had the coutroi of the matter, 
aloionwhich to build a churcii, by calling together tliose citizens 
"^SUfere friendly to the object to petition diem for that purpose. 
nOforporation. however, was created until 1S22. At this lime, in 
I order to constitute a religious corporation, it was necessary to adopt 

■ Widcs of association setting forth the object of the corporation, 
F^ which must be submitted to the Governor and Judges, and, if ap- 
1 proved by them, the signers and their successors were constituted a 
B corporation in law. Such ardcles of associauon were drawn up on 
W the 2rst day of March, 1822, and signed by the persons whose names 

are attached thereto. 

■ ^ Tlic names attached to the articles of association did not com- 
Pjwe all who were connected with the Church in the city at that time, 
uiej', however, were enough to meet die demands of the law in such 
OSes. As tliis is the first organizauon of the kind in the line of our 
History, it may be interesting to insert these articles here : 

OOSUrrUTlOW OC the ML-IHODIST EPI8COPAI, CHURCH OF THE CITTT OV DKrROIT. 
A tit wAom thete prtMnts vuty come : 

Know ye, that wcwhowjiaroMBTo hereunto Bubsprtbed, being dc»irou8 of cstab- 
'—I'K * M«lh<KiJrt EpiMopal Bomly in the City of Detroit, fur iho porpote of ac- 
wirJQg And enjoying the powers and ininiuDiticB of a cori^oTotion c<r kudy )x)l)tic in 
"W.iiccording lo «n act of the Oovernor and JiidgGg of the Tcrrilory of Michigan, 
•Dtill«d " nn net to confer on certain associatioDS the powr r and inimuniiirii of coi^ 
pontKioa or bodtea politic ia law." do tlierefore.bjthcee i>rt«biili'. as^dciak-aurnelrea 
l^^bcr for tbrsaid purptuio by tb« iiamti, ttrlu nod titk' of " The First Metbodut 
Epucopal Society of tbo City of Dctioit," uu'dur the tirticlis and coudidons Ibllow* 
ii^to vit: 
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Segtioh 1. The said BulHcrlbon and tli«ir wic ua wcw riwtl, luxunJing Is Ott titor»-waatad 
wit, bcmrae Kiul lie aour}Hintliiii) nr IhhI^ (itqmnii! in Inw and in Cut, tn har<> rfintiniiniKw by ii» 
nan^Rtrteiintl title of "The Ftmi MfiWlmt K]>i!«LT'p-il •"^^cH-tyofUieftiyof I>flTOii."i»nd mbikJi 
■lull liivufullpoweriuid ■olbority to nifik& buvo iuti lueaDocominun aral «itli »u>f i derirr ■!»d 
inxTijidnn an 1I11.7 klitUl (leeoi pniper, tuiil Lnamine U> break, altiTor ru'rii'ir tit ihrir plnmin', and 
by ibe n.-imc^ ptyk uiil titlv afurauuJ, be abk bimI copaUe in Uw to huo luid be rqciI. plcaii and ^~ 
iBipkaJi.^1, in A07 ooort or cmirla, before nnj juilxe or ju<)in«i j(u<ioc or juaticoe, to ul oiaiu 
saila, i-»ii>|iliiint^ )>l«a«, cftii»M^liift(l'>rii MiA dcnwiMb Kh*l>«H'V<T; Mitd all aiid «V(Tiy matUr oir< 
to do, in aa hill luul a* elkviunj a ni miner ai anr other potHon or pcnonl^ bodi<« pMltie or covyonM^ 
williin ifiKTi-rriiiirviif Mic-liifpn. nuiv or ran aa, naduUnW l]« autiioriaca and ampomrod to naJn 
mho, by- In ws and orrlinnnota, atii) lotto Mr tylhingtinviriil for lb« gmd gomnmcnl andnipimitflr 
aaid Soi-iety. Providnl iliiit the said lir-liimi, nilcaand urdinaiK.'ea, or any oi tli<uu, bo not rDpvv- 
oaiil lu (lie CtitiKl it Illicit of tite Uiiitctl Si^tet, ur 10 th*^ Inwsof lliix Tcrrit'iry, nrlo the jirpaenini* 
tttninii'nt iipi>n w)ii( h vurl S:>i'ii-iy in fi'iiivlnl and ('Hliibli^linl ; mirl, rirvviiltit also, that the Bald b^ 
laws, mica ami oiiItiiiiiiuAeliall nut catuMl to tlic diatulutiun of eaiJ Socidy, witliout ibecutwaiLaf 
ali llio mtiabcrH ilietvof. 

SecnoM. 2. TliciHiidBodc43nutdltic!rimi.iX(PO]«,by th« tuunci wtylc and titlv aforesaid, shall 
b^ablrindnipftbla in Inw, acixinling tolholmnsand condilionaof tncM prtvcnis^ lo tuheaud bold 
all nmnnfToi Ian<l4, t^neiii«nt«. Kiita annaium. TiaDchiMa aitd hfradilanifnM, and uij auai or«iuna 
of iii-jiiey, and any ninnitcr and pijntun of goooa and diactels, |Fiv«D and biijinTHibKi unto tbcm to 
Ih^ tin)>liiyt<l and (iJKpiniil of niivnlliif[ to the object, arllolui aiitt eoiMihUm* <if tliic iti>ttnimt>ni, tii« 
by-law-B of the taid tkx:i»y, or of tliawiU and iotontion of the donor: proviikil that ihe clear 
yeariy valae or iairome of llii- ^>eHuagQi^llOlnci^ bodaandlencmcntaaiict riut vauw, atid tlt« inlets 
flit of ifae moni^ bj tliciii Itrit nliall not txeued (he nun of (2.600. 

Sdctiok 8. Tbt-rcvlintl bcctc'Ctodantiiinlly ninr TruNlvcfi, on lh« third Monday in Mar 
(a majority of whom »hikll coattituto atjuoruu furthe traiuaciion of bnsintM), a Trt-nnurvr and 
a Secrelary, wlio »ball be goTcrucd ia tb«ir dutiM by tliia io»trument and the bylaws a&d 
ordlnanMaof ttie Society. 

8i:<rriox ^. 'fho SociPty ihnll have ancbnrily tomaka by-lawaand onlinaniN'i for ren- 
latini; iho ailmiwiun <t1 nvw mcnibere to lliia Scfi4?iy ; buinn nieinl>pr shall Im elif^iblolo ute 
oflicouf Triwti**, TreaiurtT, of Sf^t-retiiry urtlifu he bu a member In n-guUi utaiiding and com- 
munion wilh Iho M>;tliwii*t Kiiiwiipal Chiirvh. 

Section 6, Allonieen) wbo may beappotntrd by Tintie of this coniititution shall bold 
tlidrolfic«a until tlie liiird Munitay in May in «at^ii ycaraiid until otbura ahall be appointed in 
ibeir place*. 

BBCTl<ur6. All deeds, tillM) convcrancrs of all laad*, tcnctnenU and hcrcditunrnt^ and 
ef all Koode and chaUeU made to (bla t^ixioiy shall bo aiv«n to the Trusti^vu (in tru«l {"t the 
&«icty), and all decdii, Ullia and c^nvtynocM of the like property from lbi« Society vball be 
given by the TriLitton, bol no nmiMTly of the Sw ii-iy dhnll hp wild wi'ihout tbtir orirn*nl, 

h'ecTioii 7. The firstcieirtiun'of ofGKre fnr tbis^iHcty xhall bo b«ld oa tho 2l«t day of 
March, iSTl; and clectinna may bo b^ld aiaiiy limetORui<p1y vaonnvitd^on public nolit^e b^ing 
^TCD by ilie Trust eM, and snajnriiy iif ini-jiiU-ni pnni-iit at any Kin-h nwHiuif, orat any athpr 
ucellng <if tJie r^oi'li'ty held punuant'lo notice ftivcoaaa&iiuaid, orat the annual clrcUon, sball 
«outjlnte aijunnim fiir the iraiuai'iiim of Interna. 

Sbctiok B. It ahnll \ie (T>iiitH-K'tit for the RtM-ictr, at any nio<?tuiK ht'ld |iiirtnam In notice 
(iri-nliy thetrusiccaaaalbrcMid, tolvvy migJi antount of tax ortjixva on tiicy may dwm cxpedioiti 
a|ion cnrh and erery member of tliia K-.tii'ly. 

.Si:>[.iiuN 9. The S<A'i-'(v "bill have powitr to elect tmrh otKcr ofKcon n« ntay be deemed 
BWOSKuy for (he tran«cti<>n of 'biulnuia. 

(Si^ed,) Robert Abhcilt, J>wpli Hickox. Witliiun Hirkox, J(M-ph CTorbu*. I«nKl Nnhll^ 
JaKiMkapple,NatluuiielL'b>nip, Jnmi-a URiwd. John linnuw, Jcwiih Donald, Jamtv AbfaoU, 
H. W. JoliH, Edwin IL Ooodwin, 1'. Warren, Jerrf Dran, Joseph llanchetl, Kob«rt P. Lew% 
John FartTMrr. 

To tlila instramcnt the bUowinir approvals were appeminl: 

DcrftotT. March 21rt, 1822L 
lI{cli[Kan,b>wit: 

I flhould gmtly prcfcr Ihe union of all Proloii(anl« under the name of EvanoelKvI Chdt 
ii ■d<Mitad ia Oermany and Pnueiantthetbird (vrntL-nnial niinivctaaty, October SUt, 3617, tol 
vaUfiliMiof tbeexuCinfFaMTtarian dislinctiono. Tba ohjifija, lii>arnvi>r, andilio arlicJea and cmi&- 
Don* sot brtb and contatnud la ihla inaiiumeiit ar^ in my opinion, lawful. 

|Si(«iwJ.) A. II. WOODWARD, 
Onoof ilie Judges In aiuloTertlicTvrritoryofKiiclu(att,andPrMiditig Judjfcof ilicHuiireneOoait 

tbeiwC 
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Tweday, Mty Hlh, 1S22, 
Ttitre enniiwd the fflTVK''>''II ■""''''Jiiiiiit aD)l eoiuddi^rUto !>« witJiin Llin [imviiiion" of the 
■dif I&*Ci«vrmor aiul Juii^nof ihisTi-miory. iiitillnl "An lut '.ocHnR-rwi ctTinin niMidntioin 
ikMPDkiMl immuaidaot carporutiuiuorLodivspoliucin Inw." 

, IbiKUwJ,) J. WtTHEBELl- 

TniMj of UichigBD. 

1 hare pvniaoii and oxutitncd die forcgoinft instnuDtD^ iu)<l coterlaiD do doubt uf tlie ltw> 
ikm of Ihc olij<>rtK, nrlid<« aivl ouii^litiotw tlM-reLii eel forth luid osntnincd ; aud lio- Iierubjr catiSy 
ikt MOM pwnnani to tha vuiutf!. 

(.Sisncd,) (.-HAS. LAKXED, 
Atlornry (ipD^ml, Miclij^iui Terriliuy. 

Tb« prenidinfi irtiHt)! of anoiiRtioD will be reconlud by tli« H<<m<ury of the TenHarj at 
AmpHM uf thr appUaum. 

DwwwT, Maj ilih, 18&L ISIkhwI,) LEW. f^Ai^ 

Oowntar ef (he Terriwry. 

Thus the Society has assumed a legal form and existence. This. 
Wever, was not the creation of the Church, as that had taken 
place long before, but it was only giving it a legal organization, so 
tialtbcy might bold property in law. It is both interesting and sad 
to mark, as we can in this case, the changes that take place in society 
in the space of a few years. At this present writing, (1877), all the 
Territorial officers who signed the approval of these articles of as- 
sociation, are dead. Of tliose who signed the articles of corporation 
none now reside in Detroit William Hickox resides in Washtenaw 
County: Joseph Hickox, Robert Abbott. William McCarty, Joseph 
C Corbus. Philip Warren. Jerry Dean. Jcseph Hanthett, Israel 
Noble and Nathaniel Champ, we know to have died in the faith and 
peace of the GospeL John Farmer is deceased. Of the rest we 
an obtain no intormation, and cannot determine whether they are 
Evingor dead; probably they are dead. 

At the meeting called May 20th. 1820. to petition for a lot, 
Samuel Davenport presided, and B. i\ H. Witlierell acted as Secre- 
tary. These seem not to have been present at the meeting in 1822. 
At this meeting a committee was appointed to make application 
to the Governor and Judges for a lot and also to circulate a subscip- 
tioD to raise funds to build a house. That committee consisted of 
Robert Abbott, William W. Pettit and Samuel T. Davenport. Noth- 
ing was accomplished at this lime, perhaps because they had not as 
yet been entirely shut out from other places. At the expiration of 
two years they seemed to have waked up in good earnest, as out of a 
*|eq) sleep, and to have commenced active operations. A subscrip- 
tion was circulated, and such an amount obtained as that they felt; 
warranted in commencing the work of building. A lot was obtained 
from the authorities wholiad the disposal of them, on the comer of 
Gratiot Avenue and Farrar Street which at the time was entirely out 
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of the city. This was anotlier of ilie great mistakes in regard to 
Methodism in this city. At this date in the history of this cicnomi- 
nation. it seemed to be the general policy to keep Methodism at 
such a distance from the people as to make it cost search and labor 
to find it. In accordance witli this policy, Methodist churches of 
lliat day wore generally located on die outskirts of towns, or a mile 
or two in the countr)-. In die present instance, diey might just as 
well have had a lot in the midst of the city as to have taken the one 
tliey did. Hut tliey were so modest as to wish to get away from the 
public gaze as much as possible. This lot was taken greatly to the 
damage of their cause in ilic city. They saw tliis mistake when it 
was too late to correct the wliole of the mischief, and yet in time to 
recover in part. When they saw their mistake and applied to the 
city atiihoritics for another location, they were told thai iliat was one 
of llieir own choosing, and that they must be content with it or pay 
the full price for another. The authorities were not to blame for 
that. In the summer of [S23 they commenced the erection of a 
building, but the subscription was exhausted before the walls were 
completed. It was of brick. It is said tliat the prospect was that ic 
would stand during the winter without a roof, which would nearly 
ruin [he walls, as it was now late in tlie fall, and iliere were no means 
of completing them. In this state of facts, the legend is tliat the 
mechanics of the city combined and completed this work on a Sab- 
bath day, without having consulted the Society. They chose the 
Sabbath because they thought they could not afford to give the tinw 
on any otlier day. If the Society had been consulted, of course they 
would liave refused to have the work done on the Sabbath. The 
building being secured in this way it remained unfinished and unused 
for several years — indeed, it was never finished. This was the 
second Methodist Church in Michigan. Alfred Brunson was the minis- 
ter here when this work of building was begun. Precisely how long 
the building stood thus unused is not material, only it was not usable 
except in warm weather, as late as 1825 and 1826; for in die au* 
tumn of 1825. Wiltiam Simmons was appointed to the Uelroit slation, 
and also in charge of Detroit District. He states that the Method- 
ists held their meetings in "the old Academy," while he was the 
minister, and that they were very much annoyed in the evenings by 
the choir of another Church holding a singing school in the upper 
room of the building. Yet, occasionally, the Master of Assemblie« 
manifested himself in the conversion of some soul, when they made 
noise sufficient to overcome the singing above. Having been de- 
prived of the occupancy of the common church, as before seated* 
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3Uk) now annoywl in this manner, one would have supposed that they 

m^t be left to themselves to get along as well as they could, but 

ttits was not the tact : for when any one who could afford them any 

influence or pecuniar)' aid was converted among them, every possible 

effort was made to proselyte them away. Still they struggled on and 

finally succeeded, as will hereafter appear. Mr. Simmons remained 

only one year. In the spring of 1826 he made a trip as far west as 

Ann Arbor and preached, also at Ypsilanti, He found a desperate 

road, but had the pleasure of marrying two daughters of Deacon 

^ynard, at Mallet's Creek, between Ann Arlxjr and Ypsilanti. 

Bnt he made no successful effort to fit the church for use. The above 

whave obtained from Mr. Simmons himself. 

This church was partially finished in 1826 and 1827, so that it 
could be occupied. It was occasionally occupied in warm weather 
irom the time it was enclosed. It continued to be occupied in an 
unfinished state until Methodism had nearly died out in its influence. 
Jt became known, finally, as "the old brick church on the common." 
Dunnjj the spring of 1825 Elias Pattee. who was preacher in charge, 
WIS purmiited to travel as far east as New York City, to raise funds 
to finish this house. He was absent about three montlts, and was so 
wcce-isful in his mission, that when the Trustees came to settle with 
liim, ihey found that after applying all collections and donations, to- 
wards defraying his traveling expenses, which they had agreed to 
py, tA^y moed him tzvo acUars and a haif. 

The circunstances were now very discouraging indeed. It is a 
wonder they did not give up in despair. Nothing but a love for the 
principles of the Church could have induced men to continue in this 
organization under these circumstances. But they loved the cause, 
Mo were determined to hold to it, let what would come. Such noble 
vHierance deserves success, and will finally have it. It is said that an 
offer of a subscription oijive hundred dollars was made by one man, 
bciides some other large ones, if they would build in an eligible posi- 
tion and with pews to rent. TTiis would have furnished them with 
a good house, free from debt. But these offers, on such conditions, 
were spurned, as being such a departure from " old-fashioned Meth- 
odism." as not to be tolerated for a single moment. We admire their 
firm attachment to what they regarded as principle, but not their 
judgment ; for Methodism has ever been the child of Providence, 
and in certain externals, not affecting vital principles, has adapted it- 
ficlf to the times and places. Had this offer been accepted, we can- 
not tell what would ha-.x been the effect upon the Cnurch in this 
commumty. As it was uider the combined influence of an unfor- 
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tunate location — "on the commons" — and an unfinished church, they' 
made no progress, but became "beautifully less," until they became 
nearly extinct in their influence on the community. No improvement 
of any importance was made until they sold out and built a new 
church at the comer of Woodward Avenue and Congress Street 
**Thc old brick church on the common" was used, as much and a$ 
well as they could, for one decade, as they began to use it in 1S24, 
and left it in 1834, for the new frame one. Their new church wa» 
commenced in 1833, and dedicated to the worship of Almighty Goc^ 
in 1834, and served them well until 1849. when, having purchased a 
lot, at the corner of Woodward Avenue and State Street and liaving 
erected a larger and more elegant church, they left this and occupi^ 
the new. The new one, by the way. was built with pews to rent. 
At the same time, having sold their lot at the corner of Woodward 
Avenue and Congress Street they removed the old frame building 
to the comer of Lafayette Avenue and Fourth Street where they 
had procured a lot and fitted it up for a new congregation, which 
was organized in the autumn of 1849. and they continued to worship 
in the same "old house" until 1873. when they built a new one. 

" That old brick church on the common" has had quite an event* 
ful history. Having been sold, it was for a time converted into 9 
Universaiist Church. But that society did not succeed, and it wasj 
soon disposed of again. ]t is rather a singular fact that Universale 
ism has never been able to maintain an organized existence tn thla 
city. After a Utile time, " the old brick church" was converted inia 
a dieater, and was so used for a little while. But a theater cannoC 
flourish "on the common," much better than a church, and it was aban^ 
doned. "The old brick church " had now to pass into other hands^; 
and was converted into a dwelling house, and is now used as such.! 
Thus ends the history of the second Methodist church erected ia' 
Michigan. 

It is a singular and significant fact that. In the space of seven' 
teen or eighteen years from the time this locality was abandone<^ 
as being too far out of town, the same Society should get back to 
within a few rods of it ; and that the First Presbyterian Church 
should have removed onto Gratiot Avenue, still nearer to it This 
only shows what mutations may take place in this changing world. 

After this long digression, it is time to return to the direct line 
of our narrative. It has before been stated iliat at the Conference 
held in 1824, Elias Pattee and Isaac C. Hunter were appointed ut 
Detroit Circuit As yet there was but one charge in Michigan! 
We have before said a few things in regard to the senior preachetj 
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sovc pass that over now. But we may be permitted to make a few 
obit nations, in this connection, in relation to the junior, Isaac C. 
HunUr. He was a man of considerable talent, a little eccentric iijt 
his manners, and at this time was not very pious. The preceding 
year he and his colleague, on a Circuit in Ohio, became involved in a 
newspaper controversy which, though it began with fictitious names, 
without one knowing who the other was. became very personal and 
ftctimonious; and when they ascertained who tlic parties were tliey 
did not abate in their acrimony In consequence of this fact. Mr. 
Hunicr supposed he was sent to Michigan as a kind of punishment 
for Ws course the previous year. We said, tlierefore, he was not 
very pious. He was much chafed in his feelings and made no special 
effort to please the people. The result was, his labors were not very 
saiisfectory to the people, nor very successful. He was just in that 
frame of mind which would be likely to make the people dislike him. 

On one occasion some of the lower sort of people concluded 
they would show their spite at him by inflicting an insult upon his 
unoffending- horse. This occured in the vicinity of Mount Clemens. 
They went into the stable at night and cut the hair from the mane 
ani tail of the animal. Next morning, when the young preacher 
•ail into the stable to look after his norse, he found the innocent 
Mnna! in that sad plight He was in no frame of mind to pass off 
sudi a matter with apparent good humor; but he blustered a good 
(Ral about it, which was a source of much gratification to those who 
had committed the outrage. Such an aflalr, if passed off with good 
lumor. unless one can bring the offenders to punishment, always 
brings shame upon those who commit tlie act and credit to those to- 
Wra whom it was directed. 

A case of an attempt to play off" some fun at the expense of 
two ministers in a small town in Ohio, some years ago, will ser\'e to 
illustrate. The wags of the town determined to elect the fwo resi- 
dent ministers to a menial oflfice. They succeeded in electing one 
of them as path-master and the other as fence-viewer. The former 
said a good deal about the matter, and said he regarded it as an in- 
ttndwl insult. This was rare satisfaction for them, for it was what 
t^' wanted, to make him feel bad. The other coolly took the law, 
ascertained what were the duties of his office, quietly had a measur- 
^g rod made, and immediately set about measuring all the fences in 
town. Wherever he found a fence too low or otherwise defective. 
att»rding to law, he made them repair it, so that by this means al- 
most all the fences in town were renovated. In this way he made 
tbem heartily ashamed of what they had done. Had Mr. Hunter 
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adopted this independent course he would have made ihem ashamed 
of themselves. He had to go to Detroit. When he came near the 
city he sought a way around to reach the residence of Robert Ab- 
bott, which then was some distance below the city. For fear that 
some one would see the condition of his horse, he took his large 
cloak and spread it all over the hind part of the animal so as to hide 
tlie artificial deformity. Mr, Hunter is dead, now, but he became 
more pious in after years. We refer to a future chapter for a fuller 
notice of Mr. Hunter's life and labors. 

Nothing of special interest was accomplished in the city this 
year. At the end of the year — tliat is, in September, 1S25 — they re- 
ported two hundred and forty-two members for .this Circuit. This 
was just the number reported tlie previous year. They had no in- 
crease. How could they have? These were alt the members there 
were in the Territory of Michigan; but not all the Christians, as other 
Churches were being organized, and growing. 

It will not be amiss, nor will it be displeasing to any. to introduce 
an incident or two which occurcd about these days, just here, by way 
of relieving tlie tedium of the narrative of the fortunes of the Church. 
The name of yoseph Hickox lias already become very familiar to the 
reader, but still we must say a few things more about him, or rather 
introduce him to notice again. The fact is, he is so intimately inter-, 
woven with our early History that he must have frequent notices. | 
Although he had settled his family on a farm on the River Rouge, 
about sixteen miles from Detroit, his familiarity with the frontier, 
work and his itinerant spirit and habits kept him almost constantly: 
on the move to visit destitute places. He raised up a Society in his' 
own neighborhood, and penetrating the woods to tlie northeast of 
his residence, he succeeded in producing a blessed revival, which 
resulted in the formation of a lai^c Society which afterwards 
became an important one in the Circuit. 

Mr. Hickox visited Detroit frequently. During these visits a 
rather strange intimacy sprang up between himself and die Roman 
Catholic priest at Detroit. Mr. Richard. This priest was a perfect 
gentleman and a fine scholar, very shrewd and diligent in making 
proselytes to his Church, It was this last feature in his character 
that laid the foundation of their acquaintance, as he very much de- 
sired to gain Mr. Hickox to his faith. He left word, at a certain 
time, with one of Mr, Hickox's friends that he would be glad to re- 
ceive a visit from him on his next visit to Detroit On learning the 
fact he rather avoided the meeting, knowing that the priest was a 
thoroughly educated man and he. himself, had only such knowledge 
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as could be picked up in a few years of toil as an itinerant preacher. 
One Sabbatli afternoon, however, he stepped into his church and 
heard him preach, upon which all his fears of meeting him were 
dissipated. The next day Mr. Hickox called to see him, and was 
received with all die politeness of which a Frenchman is capable of 
exhibiting — which, by the way, cannot be exceeded by any other peo- 
ple. The following^ conversation then ensued : 

Mr. Hickox — "I ^vas to hear you preach yesterday," 

Priest — "Ah! I did not know you were present." 

H. — ■' Mr. Richard, you stated yesterday that Protestants say 
thai Catholics were once rijjht. but arc not what tlicy were once. 
But when we ask them in what and when we have changed, they are 
dumb. Now, I am not dumb, but I can tell you both in what and 
when you have deviated." 

Priest — "In what have we changed?" 

H.— "In the doctrine of transubstantiation. That was not known 
in your Church for three hundred years after Christ, and was not an 
article of faith until the sixth century-. It was contested for three 
hundred years by the most learned of the Fathers." 

Priest — "1 acknowledge this to be so, but it was always an 
artide of faith in reality thoujjli not in form." 

H, — " Do you believe it?" 

Priest—- 1 do." 

H. — " What is soul? Is it not the intelligent part of man?" 

Priest — '*lt is." 

H. — "Does, then, the lifeless lump of matter become, by your 
onsecration, an Intelligent being? If so, it is capabit; of being 
twght. Go and teach it. But do you not consecrate more wafers 
tlianare received by communicants, Mr. Richard?" 

Priest—" 1 do." 

H. — ^■* And each one is a perfect God?" 

Priest—- Yes." 

H. — "Cannot cats and mice, and such animals, feed on them?" 

Priest — ■' They can." 

H. — "Then, if the cat has swallowed the Deity she must have 
eternal life in her. What an absurd idea!" 

Here Mr Ruhard colored as if displeased, but made no repiy. 
The subject was still pursued but he would only say, with a bland 
smile, ■■ Mr. Hickox, you are the first Protestant preacher I ever con- 
versed with. I must say. it is a mystery." 

After this they had frequent and friendly interviews, he urging 
Mr. Hickox to call every time he came to town. On one or two 
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occasions he tried, very politely, to bow Mr. Hickox into the RomisI 
Church and priesthood, telling him that his fortune would be made 
titat he could livu like a gentleman, and never soil his hands aeain 
To which Mr. Hickox responded that he would ^^ladly join him if h 
could remove his objections to his Church. To which Mr. Richan 
replied. " I have not tried yet." "Well," said Mr. Hickox, " try now 
If you believe me to be on the road to damnation — certain to b 
lost, out of your Church — it is your duty to convince me and sav 
me now, if you can. I may not live to see you again." He only gav 
his shoulders a peculiar shrug and remained silent. 

On another occasion Mr. Hickox was passing his house and fel 
suddenly moved to call, not knowing what topic to introduce. Mi 
Richard met him very cordially, at the door, when Mr. Hickox re 
marked. " Mr. Richard. 1 did not intend to call but fell suddenly im 
pressed to ask you a question." ^H 

Mr. Richard (quickly.) — "What is it! Ask it, do." ^ 

H. — " Were you ever bom again! Did you ever see the rim- 
when you were in a justified relation in the sight of Heaven?" ^1 

R._- Never! Never!" ■ 

H. — "Then I must tell you what tlic Scriptures say of you." 

R. — " What do they say?" 

H. — "That you are a blind leader of the blind, and that both wi! 
fall into the ditch. You say you are leading a number of people ii 
the way to heaven, and yet you do not know the way yourself. No\ 

fet converted yourself, in the name of God, sir, and then you wil 
e a safe guide to your people. That is all 1 have to say, Gooi 
bye, sir." So he left him. 

At another dme, when the same topic had been under discus 
sion between them, as he left the room a young man who was study 
ingtheolog}' with the priest followed Mr. Hickox out and said h' 
knew that his (Mr. Hickox's) doctrine was true — that we must b 
born again ; and that he was resolved to seek the salvation of hi 
soul by coming to the Saviour alone. He gave ever>* evidence ol 
sincerity, but his death occurred shortly after and nodiing could b 
learned of his state of mind after that conversation. 

These incidents are characteristic of the tact and talent of Mi 
Hickox. His friend. Mr. Richard, was a talented and well etlucato 
Jesuit, but Mr.Hickox was too much for him in argument and coul« 
vanquish him every time. These doctrinal discussions do not seen 
to have produced any beneficial results on the mind of the pries' 
but they probably were the means of the conversion of the youn; 
man mentioned above. As the name of Mr. Richard, the Catholj 
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'ipriest, lias occurred several times in our narrative, it may not be 
imiss to furnish, just here, a somewhat extended account of his life 
and labors. This we shall produce mainly from the official memoir : 
"Among the distinguished names that adorn the annals of Catholicity 
in the United States of America is that of tlie V^err Rev. Gabriel 
Richard, pastor of St Ann's Church, Detroit, Michigan. He was 
bom at Saintes, in France, on the 1 5th of October, 1 764, of highly 
rcspeciable parents. His modier, it is said, was a kinswoman of the 
illustrious Bossuet Having finished his classical education, and feel- 
ing called to the ecclesiastical state, he entered tlic Seminary of 
Angers, where he prosecuted his theological studies." He was admit- 
ted to the pricstliood in 1791, and shortly afterwards came to Amer- 
ica. He arrived in Baltimore, Md., June 24th, 1792. He expected 
to have been employed as a teacher in a seminary in BaUimorc; but 
that not being well enough established to need his services, he went 
to Illinois and the Northwest where he found much need of labor, 
as, according to his account, there was a verj* low state of morals. 
The population was made up, principally, of Canadian French. Of 
the congregation at Kaskaskia, he gives the following description : 
"The people of this post are the worst in all Illinois. There is no 
religion among them — scarcely any one attending mass, even on Sun- 
tiay. Intemperance, debauchery and idleness reign supreme." In 
1798 he was invited by Bishop Carroll to be the assistant of Rev. 
Mr. Levadoux, at Detroit. He, therefore, left Illinois and arrived at 
Detroit in June, 179S, "and entered at once upon his duties as assist- 
ant pastor of that place, and .soon won the confidence of those 
luidcr his spiritual charge. At that time the jurisdiction of the pas- 
tor of Detroit extended over various places now embraced within 
the limits of Michigan and Wisconsin. The entire Catholic popu- 
lation of these districts did not amount to more than five or six 
thousand souls. The Catholics of Detroit and its vicinity consisted, 
almost exclusively, of Canadian French. Mr. Richard had but litde 
opportunity of exercising himself in the English language, the study 
of which he had undertaken with great zeal in order to increase his 
Uiefulness. The inhabitants of the city were mostly persons whose 
vernacular tongue was English, but there were not more than a dozen 
among them who were Catholics. About a year after his arrival in 
Mids^, Mr. Ricliard visited the Catholics on the Island of Michil- 
imickmac, aljout twenty miles from the former Michilimackinac, or 
Point St. Ignatius, where the Jesuit fathers had established a mission 
more than a hundred years before. 

" Mr. Richard's zeal for the welfare of his flock inspired him with 
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the idea of establishing a printing press at Detroit, and publish 
newspaper. This project he undertook in 1 809, and for a tin 
issued a periodical in French, entitled '£ssai du Muhigain:' bi 
great distances which separated the people of the Territory, an 
irregularity of the mails led to the discontinuance of his journal. 
press, however, which was the first one introduced into the r 
western part of the United States, and was for several yeai 
only printing apparatus in Michigan, did useful service unde 
direction." 

Mr. Richard continued his relation to the Church in Di 
until his death, which took place in 1832. He died of cholei 
its first visitation at Detroit. 

He had served for one term as Delegate in Congress fror 
Territory of Michigan, having been elected to that office in 
He did good service for his constituents while there. 
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TVia— l>U*u— Diaenltl— of Bottlement— Detroit Diitrict— Appointment>— Tb« Hen— Nnmbos 
^Extent of Circnii — Ab«l Warreii — AppointmeuU for 1826 — Numben — BBOghmui is Har>- 
tiad — Eocietj in Aim Arbor — Supply, 1827 — CoBton — John Junes is Harried — Qeographf 
of Qrcaitv— Th« District — CostonViuuSoutliweBienillichigmi — St. Joseph Mi«sion— God- 
dard — Namcf of Circuits — Uinisteia from Ohio — People from the But — Ministers — Circuit* 
— Bemlts— Mar7 Kceler— Eli Unbbard— An Infidel— A Neglecter Comes to a Bad End— 
Corioua Case — IncidcnU of Bowdies — "The Power" — Major Maxwell — One Visit — Appoint- 
Bsnts for 1831— Tecumseh Circuit— Kalamazoo — Increase ~- Black Hawk War — Lot» 
Feast and Bacrament in Jackson and Marshall — Cholera — Camp Meeting — Charges In 
1832— First Ministers Raised Up — L. Davis— Indian BeUlcmeat—Nombera — Charges, 1834 — 
Jaattme of the Work—Sunday Schools — Temperance — Literary Institution — Retrospect. 

jHUS far in our narrative we have had only one charge to look 
after, and that one charge attached to a distant District;^ 
so that it could receive very little assistance or encourage- 
ment from a Presiding Elder. This fact, however much tO' 
be regretted, cannot be charged to any fault of the Church 
authorities. The simple fact was, the population of the 
Territory had increased so slowly that it had not demanded 
much more ministerial labor. The census of 1810 showed 
only 4,762 inhabitants, and in 1820 only 8,896, a very slow increase. 
Avery large proportion of these were French Roman Catholics, and 
could not be reached by our ministry, however many we might have 
had in the field. If we had had missionary money, so that a man 
might have confined his labors to the city, it is very likely that much 
more might have been gained. But that we had not. Indeed, if we 
had had the Missionary Society, and if the treasury thereof had been 
well supplied, it is not likely that much of it would have been appro- 
priated to Michigan, because the future importance of the country, 
and of the City of Detroit was not recognized. This is not much to- 
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be wondered at, as so little was known of either its topography or 
geology that it was supposed the country could never hear a dense 
population, and consequently the city would be merely a trading 
post Up to the period at which this chapter begins, but very few 
had penetrated beyond the timbered belt which lies along the coast 
on the east, and they knew nothing of the capabilities and resources 
of the country. The very few who had gone beyond had vcr>' erro- 
neous ideas of the soil. The timber was so different from what they 
had found elsewhere, and the characteristics of the soil, too, that they 
thought it would not be productive for any length of time. It was 
understood to be a swampy, marshy, barren country, fit for little else 
than hunting grounds for die Indians. Indeed, the Indians were so 
numerous that it seemed discouraging to the whites to think of set- 
tling here. Again, the means of reaching t]ie country was such that 
it required a great deal of courage or spirit of adventure to come. 
There liad been no steam craft on the lakes earlier tlian 1819; and 
then for many years tliey were of such an inferior kind that, still, the 
means of access was very poor. In order to come in from the south 
with teams, a dismal swamp had to be passed through, and it looked 
fearful to undertake it One otlier circumstance operated to retard 
setdement and tended to depreciate the importance of Detroit and 
the whole of Michigan, that was, in its first settlement there was a 
great deal of tlie ague and fever — it was regarded a sickly country. 
With all these facLs in view, it is not much a matter of wonder that 
a greater interest in the religious supply of the country was not 
taken. We. however, have arrived at a period when the population 
is more rapidly increasing, as. according to the census for 1830, we 
liad increased to3i,639.and this demanded more ministerial laljor: 
stilt we had not learned ttie importance of concentration, and our men 
undertook to "grasp in all the shore." and to meet cvcr>' call. They 
showed great zeal and perseverance, and had as good success as 
could reasonably be expected from such diffusive latrars. From this 
time forward our charges are to increase in numbers. 

At the session of the Ohio Conference which was held at Co- 
lumbus. Ohio, beginning October 12th, 1825, Detroit District was 
created, embracing Detroit City Station and Detroit Circuit, in Michi- 
gan, and Fort Defiance, and Wyandotte Missions, in Ohio. We 
now have to do only witli the two former appointments, as ilie other 
two lie out of our limits. WiUiam Simmons was appointed in charge 
o the Distnct, and also of the City Station. We suppose he was not 
expected to visit the two missions in Ohio. John A. Baughman and 
Solomon Manier were appointed to Detroit Circuit. There had been 
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1 Presbyterian Church organized in Detroit this year* and one in 
Vlonroe some time previous to this; also a Protesiant Episcopal 
Church in Detroit, and a Baptist Church in Oakland County. A Pres- 
byterian Church had been organixed at Mackinaw ; so the ministerial 
force, on the whole, has been considerably augmented. From this 
time onward wc have a gradual expansion of our work for a few 
/ears, after which it enlarges much more rapidly, as the tide of immi- 
gration had set in more strongly in this direction. 

Mr. Simmons was a young man. vigorous and active, and did 
ffood service. He remained here only one year, Mr. Baughman 
"v-as well known in after years, and was remembered in all this coun- 
t^«~y for his earnest and zealous labors. Mr. Manier was also a youngs 
™^an — was of pleasing- address and possessed good abilities. He 
^i<i not, however, have as much activity and energy as his col- 
•^^aguc. He remained on die Circuit but one year and then returned 
'*> Ohio, where he continued to tabor in connection with the Ohio 
**— onfcrcncc until 1834, when he located-^-dissolved his connection 
■^^'ith the itinerancy. The results of the labors of this year arc sum- 
tied up in the following returns of members as made to tlie Confer- 
ence in 1826, viz : 

Detroit City, 70; Detroit Circuit, "290 — a total of 360, which 
"Was a net increase of one hundred ami thirly'dght members. 

The work had been extended, by the indefatigable labors of 
these active, persevering young men, into all the settlements which 
iiad sprung into existence in the growing country. Why the 
Circuit was called Detroit we are not able 10 detertnine. In the re- 
port of the membership at the Conference for 1826, is the first time 
wc have a distinct and separate report of the members belonging in 
the City of Detroit. The Circuit included all of Michigan except the 
city. A Society had been formed at Ypsilanti; in the Township of 
Troy, in Oakland County; in the town of Washington, in Macomb- 
County; and Blissfield, in Lenawee County, was also visited. Mr. 
Baughman went as far west as Ann Arbor, which was just coming 
into existence, and preached a few times. 

The most important Society in the Circuit was at the log meet- 
ing-house on the Rouge. Here "the joyful sound of the preaching 
of the Gospel, of prayerand hymns of praise, had been heard, some- 
times mingled with the doleful howl of die wolf." But the glory of 
this Society had already begun to wane, from internal dissensions 
and from the changes in inhabitants, and soon after, diis Society was 
discontinued. Another green spot on this Circuit was on the Rouge, 
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• Hltle farther west, where Mr. Hickox resided To perfonti the 
rounds on this Circuit required a great deal of toilsome, tonesome 
labor, and to accomplish them was attended with much exposure to 
storms, and occasional lodgings in the woods. 

In October, 1826. 2arah H, Coston was appointed Presiding 
Elder of Detroit District and also in charge of Detroit Station. The: 
other appointments for the year were as follows, viz : Detroit Circuit. 
yohn Janes ; Monroe, yofm A. Baughman ; St. Clair, yanits T. Don- 
ahoo. We now have four charges — a greater division of the work,, 
but only an increase of one to the working force. These four mea 
had an extensive work on their hands, attended with many priva- 
tions and much toil ; for with the increase of charges there was no 
diminution of labor and suffering to- each, as they had to extend their* 
labors to the new settlements which had been made in the wilder- 
ness. But they addressed themselves to their work with warm 
hearts and strong wills, and when they went up to the Conference 
in September, 1827, and numbered up the hosts of our Israel, they 
reported members as follows, viz : Detroit City, seventy ; Detroit 
Circuit, two hundred and twenty-six ; Monroe, one hundred and fifty- 
seven ; and St. Clair, thirty. Here we have an aggregate of /<mr 
hundyed and eighty-iMree, being a net increase of ofte hundred and 
twenty-three on the whole ; but no increase in the City Station. We 
have already seen that the cause in the city labored under great 
disadvantages on account of the locadon of the church. 

It will be allowed, to state that one of our precious jewels was 
captured and carried off to Ohio this year. John A. Baughman had 
married Mrs. Sarah H. Baker, at Monroe, a very capable and efifi- 
cient Christian laborer — a lady of much intelligence and activity in 
the cause of Christ But what we lose in Michigan the cause some-, 
where else gains ; so we must be content. At the earnest solicita- 
tion of two young ladies who had recently setded there, a Society 
had been organized at Ann Arbor, this year, by Mr. Baughman, un- 
der the direction of the Presiding Elder. 

Who shall next cultivate this enlarging and important field? In- 
deed, it was difficult to estimate its importance, or to impress it upon 
the authorities of the Church, who were to assign the supply ; for, al-| 
though the people in their destitution received with kind attentions 
any one who was sent to them in the name of the Lord, the foun- 
dations of society were to be laid ; and men of sound minds and of 
discretion, as well as of Christian zeal and piety, were needed. The 
work for the next year was v/d< supplied, as will appear from the list 
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appointments. The Conference met in September, 1827, at which 
lime the work was supplied as follow*^ viz ; 

Detroit District, Zarah /I. Cosion, Presidinp- Elder, who also 
liad charge of the City Station as before. Detroit Circuit, IVii/iam 
RvmeiSy ]q\\i\ Janes: Monroe, Gearge W. WW-tcr, James Armstrong. 
Si. Clair seems to have been given up this year as a separate 
charge, probably because the promise of doing good did not bear 
any proportion to the sacrifice necessary to keep it up. These were 
all men of fme preaching abilities. 

The settlements were now rapidly increasing, as before shown 
from the census for 1830. and consequently the work was much ex- 
tended. At the close of this year, it appears we had lost five in the 
Cit)' of Detroit, and had on the aggregate gained only sixiy-iwo 
nwmbers. 

Mr. Coston was a faithful, good man. and an excellent preacher. 
IT be had had a fair chance he would have advanced the cause great- 
: but the disadvantages were more than a match for him. There 
■Were, however, a few faithful men and women who would not yield 
toihe discoiiragemcni-s that were existing around them. They had 
identified themselves with the fortunes of this Church, because they 
believed that it was right, and, therefore, would not forsake it in the 
Jays of its trial. Among these we may name Amy Withcrell, Sally 
Noble, Jerry Dean, Nancy Howard. John Owen, Philip Warren, 
Nathaniel Champ, B. F, H. Witherell, and others of whom we have 
^kt-n elsewhere. 

This year another of our interesting and valuable ladies was 
Inarrietl and taken away from us. Rev. John Janes married Miss 
Hannah H. Brown, of Ann Arbor. She was a very talented and well 
educated lady, and was the chief agent in securing the organization 
of the Society there the year before. She was a young lady of deep, 
thorough Christian experience, and could illy be spared from the 
feeble Society in Ann Arbor, but her sphere of usefulness was to be 
Oibrged and she joined the itinerant ranks. We will furnish a fuller 
notice of this lady in connection with Ann Arbor. 

We have been quite minute in our details thus far, because the 
*oric was confined to so few charges. Probably it will not be dis- 
pleasing to continue this minuteness a little longer. At the session 
of the Conference which met at Chillicothe, Ohio, September 18th, 
1828. the following appointments were made for Michigan, viz: 

Detroit District — Zarah H. Coston, Presiding Elder. 

Detroit City — Arza Brawn. 

Oakland — William T. Snow. 
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Huron — Benjamin Cooper. 

Monroe — Georj^e W. Walker, 

St. Clair— iiy/iu Pa//€f. 

It will be seen that the work had been extended to such 
degree as to render it important that the Presiding Elder shou 
devote his whole time to the interests of the District, and not divi 
his labors between that and the city. The men were all young, c 
cept Mr. Pattee, and unaccustomed to the administration of disciplli 
and only two of them were authorized to administer the sacrame 
of the Lord's Supper. In view of these two facts, it was neccssa 
that the Prcsidihg Elder should visit each quarterly meeting, a thii 
he could not do and attend to the interests of the City Static 
Though he had but live charges, his time was well filled up and th< 
oughly occupied. 

It is proper here to furnish the geography of these charges, 
they now appear in our list. The City of Detroit is well cnouj 
known not to need any further notice at this time, but not so wi 
the others. Oakland was so named from Oakland County, a: 
included all the settlements in Wayne County north of Detrc 
all of Oakland and Macomb Counties. There were consideral; 
settlements at Troy, Bloomfield, Perrin's, Farmington, l^onti; 
Auburn, and some other places in this county, and a log mectii 
house a little northeast of Pontiac, known as Donation Chapel. 
Macomb County. Mount Clemens. Romeo, Washington or Shell 
where Abel Warren lived, and Utica were the most notewort 
places. The topography of this Circuit was quite interesting in co 
templation, but not so much so in the actual survey by the itinera 
ministers: for they had to plod through deep mud and explore t 
swamps to meet their appointments. Much of this Circuit was 
heavy timbered land, and the roads were not made, only blasted oi 

Huron Circuit was so named from the Huron River along whi 
it lay, and included that part of Wayne County lying west of the ci 
and watered by the River Rouge. The principal appointments 
this county were the old log meeting house. Hickox's, Nankin ai 
Plymouth at Paul Hazen's. It also included Washtenaw Couni 
As yet there was nothing beyond that. The principal settlemcr 
were Ypsilanti, Ann Arbor, Boyden's Plains, Dixboro. Superi< 
and Lodi Plains. There were many smaller settlements intern 
diate to diese. which were faithfully visited and supplied with t: 
word of life, furnishing labor for nearly every day in the week. Tl 
name rightly disappears from our records after the next year, ai 
Ann Arbor takes its place, and covering more territory as the sett] 
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ments were visited once in three weeks, by hard travel and much 
toil and weariness. But die people, at least many of them, were 
hungry for die bread of life. 

Monroe Circuit included the south part of the County of 
Wayne and all of Monroe and Lenawee Counties. Hat Rock, 
Monroe, Rai^invillc, Ten Mile Creek, Maumee Rapids in Ohio, Ked- 
lie's Grove, and Tecumst-h, wtre the chief points of interest at this 
time. Much of this Circuit was very difficult of travel on account of 
the swamps and marshes. It was no holiday sport to make the 
jDunds on it. 

The most isolated and desolate charge of the whole was St 
ir. This lay alongf the St Clair River, embracing Alyonac, 
Marine City, St. Clair and Port Huron, with some small settlements 
lack from the river. The people were few, and most of them had 
00 rcipcct for religion or ministers, and it was then separated almost 
oitirdy from the rest of the world. A Society had been formed, 
some rime before, at what is now Algonac, and this was the chief 
point of interest in the Circuit. The Society had been organized by 
a preacher from Canada. [Set St. C/air.) 

Thus wc have given an outline of the settlements in Michigan 
Jttthe lime of which we write. Everything was new and uninviting, 
and offered to these ministers little besides toil and suffering. The 
unbridged streams had to be forded or swum, and they had to wal' 
low through the marshes and swales. Occasionally, as they passed 
aj^nd, as was the case with Walker on Monroe Circuit, when the 
*ater was high, slightly frozen, and bridges gone, they would be 
obliged to plunge in at the peril of Hfe and limb. All diis from a 
W of souls. Of course this kind of labor and of peril was not pe- 
culiar to this country', but they are incidental to all new countries. 
Some of the incidents of travel and suffering we shall notice here- 
after. 

Detroit District embraced all the settlements there were in 
Midiigan, and so continued until the autumn of J 835. except a little 
of the southwest comer, which in 1832 was attached to the Indiana 
Conference. In 1835 the work had so much enlarged that Ann 
Arbor District was created, embracing all the Territory west of 
Vpsilanti. 

For the last few years there had been settlements springing up 
w the southwest part of the Territory, the people coming in from 
Virginia, Ohio and Indiana. They had now become suffxiently nu- 
''icmus for the organization of a county, and to send a Represent- 
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ative to the Legislative Council of the Tcrritor)-. But they were 
destitute of Gospel privileges. The Representative called on Mr. 
Coston. in Detroit, and set forth their condition and recjuested him 
to assist them, and, if possible, to make arrangements for supplying 
them in future. In accordance with this solicitation, in the summer 
of 1829 he went, spending about three weeks among them. He 
went as far as Niles. He made arrangements to send them a mis- 
sionary, which was done, as will appear from the list of appointments 
for the next year. 

The brethren toiled hard and faithfully, and when the next 
Conference met in September, 1829, and they numbered up the 
membership, it stood as follows; Detroit. 78: Oakland. 246; 
Huron, 161 : Monroe, 86: St. Clair. 49 — total. 620. This shows an 
increase of thirteen for the city and sn'enty-fivc for the whole work 
over last year. This is the last time we purpose to ^ive Oic statis- 
tics in detail. Neitlier do we purjjose to introduce the list of ap- 
pointments in the same manner again but once in the body of the 
work. We purpose to take occasion, at some appropriate time and 
place, to furnish minute and interesting accounts of the principal 
places, and the rise and progress of the cause of religion in them. 

It will not be necessary' to refer again to the work in the City 
of Detroit until after the close of this period, and it is sufficient now 
to say that the work has been regularly supplied and our cause has 
gradually advanced in the city and assumed a permanency-, and in- 
creased in interest, so that in 1836 we i\n^ om ktmdred and Jifiy- 
nine members returned for the city. They had. also, as before stated. 
changed the location of their church, and had erected a ver>' neat, 
e\'en elegant church for the times ; so that, in this respect, they were 
nearly on an equal footing with any other churcli in tlie city. Tlic 
Sabbath school was large and nourishing. 

At the Conference in 1829 St. Joseph Mission was added to the 
list of appointments. This Mission embraced all the settlements in 
the southwest part of the Territory. The principal point of interest 
at this time was White Pigeon. Erastus Felton, who was appointed 
to this Mission, labored faithfully and visited all the scattcrecl settle- 
ments he could, and formed a number of small Societies, and returned 
seventy-six members at the next Conference as the result. Some 
had been converted, and many of them had been members else- 
where and had their certificates with them. How many of these 
new homes were made glad by the visits of this indefatigable mis- 
sionarv'! He was a man of zeal and respectable preaching talents. 

There was also a change in Presiding Elders this year — 1829, 
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Mr.Coston was transferred to the Pittsburgh Conference, and Curtis 
Gtddard, a most excellent and worthy man, was appointed in cliarge 
of the DistricL Hecontinued in charge for three years. Mr. Goddard 

2' ined the itinerant connection in rSr4. and located in 1834, having 
bored in connection with the Conference just, twenty years. He 
vrjs a verj' devout, holy and exemplary man and excellent preacher, 
and did much good in this District. 

This year there was an increase of two Itandrcd and five in the 
membership — so their labors " were not in vain in the Lord." This, 
however, was not any more than keeping pace with the population. 
As the Circuits were named for the counties or rivers, there will be 
a dange in their names from time to time, and some of the names 
of this date will be entirely forgotten in this relation ; as Huron 
does not appear again and Oakland will be lost in a few years more; 
St Joseph, though now so important, will lose its identity in a little 
while. We cannot complain of this, for it is right 

In the following year — 1830 — there was a general change of the 
mmsttTs. The ministers; appointed to this Territory did not, any of 
tfaem, feel themselves identified with the interests of the Territory, 
Wd were here simply because they were appointed by the authori- 
twsof the Church. This was a little unfavorable to the interests of 
religion. They all came from Ohio, too, while a very large propor- 
tion of the settlers were Irom the East, making some difference in 
manners and customs between the ministers and the people. It was 
a very common thing in these early days — and, indeed, for a number 
of years later — in love-feasts and class-meetings, to speak of the time 
wlien they were converted "down in Old York State." Many of 
lliese Eastern people sighed for their old preachers, and some efforts 
were made to induce some of them to emigrate to this country, with 
but little success. As yet, none had been raised up here. 

For the year beginning In September, 1830, the appointments 
stood as follows, viz : 

Detroit District — Curtis Goddard, Presiding Elder. 

Detroit City — Alvan Billings. 

Oakland — Arsa Brown, William Spraguc. 

Ann Arbor — Henry Colclazer, Elijah H. Pilcher. 

Monroe — James W. Finley. 

St. Clair — Benjamin Cooper. 

St Joseph — Leonard B. Gurley, Erastus Felton. 

By this list there appears to be no increase in the number of 
Jiargcs, but there was an increase of three in the number of men 
o supply them. There had been, also, within a few years last 
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passed, an increase of the force of local preachers, who were ren- 
dering very efficient service, among whom were Marcus Swift, in 
the Town of Nankin, a man of ability and deep piety, Laban Smith 
and John J. Young of Bloomfield, and Allen Tibbitts of Plymouth. 
These men rendered very effective service by their activity and 
devotion to the work. There is one other name too precious and 
valuable to be overlooked in this connection, although we shall speak 
of him more fully hereafter, that is, yosepk Bangs, of Tecumseh, a 
brother of the venerated Nathan Bangs, D. D., and father of Francis 
B. Bangs of the Michigan Conference. He was a man of great power 
as a preacher, and his piety was so undoubted that all who knew 
him respected him. 

The Circuits this year were enlarged in ever}' direction in whidi 
it was possible; as, the Ann Arbor Circuit, which takes the place of 
the Huron of the last two years, was extended west to Jackson, 
where a setdement had been commenced in the spring of 1830. In 
order to do this the preachers had to go from Ann Arbor to Jade* 
son and return on the same route, to preach at Jackson and at Grass 
Lake, making a journey of eighty miles to preach twice. There was 
no regular road, and they had to follow the Indian trail much of the 
way. Monroe Circuit was made to include Tecumseh and Adrian; 
Oakland extended itself towards the northwest It included Farm- 
ington, where, the year before, there had been a very powerful 
revival, so that almost the entire population had been converted. 
This was under the labors of William T. Snow. Many of the young 
people became ver>" active members of the Church. Among these 
were the Meads and Thayers, whose parents were Presbyterians, 
but the yoimg people became verj- active and earnest Methodists. 
Some of tliem still remain. The St. Joseph Circuit included all of 
the southwest part of the Territorj-, and the two e.xcellent and 
talontcd younj^ men found all they could do to meet the calls of the 
new and growing settlements. They included. Kalamazoo, where a 
Society was organized, of which we shall speak hereafter, Niles, and 
many minor places. At the end of the year they reported «/av« 
humin'd and aghty-thn'c members for Michigan, making an increase 
of thrci' luitidit'd and fifly-eight over last \'ear. 

It is to 1h' understood that these results were attained by much 
lalx>r. toil and sulicring — iilso with some opposition. About this time 
Man,' KcoKt. a ver>' fmo young lady, residing at Ten Mile Creek, 
in Monn.H> Cirmiit, who had Ix-cn thoughtless and gay, was con- 
verti'1.1 and united « iih the Church. Her father was bitterly opposed 
to religion and very determined in his way. So, when Mary came 
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ixme, being much enraged, he jjave her the alternative, to abandon 
bcr religion or be biinished from her home forever. She chose 
if« latter; but die Lord raised her up friends and supplied her 
with homes. She became a very devoted, zealous and useful mem- 
ber of die Church. Eli Hubbard, too, of the same neighborhood, 
WIS a wonder of Divine f^race, being raised up to serve God in 
the midst of great opposition, and from a low degree of sin ; but 
he served his day and generation faithfully, and has gone home to 
his reward. 

In the neighborhood of Ann Arbor a Mrs. How was converted 
in the spring of 1830. Her husband was very bitter in his opposi* 
tion, and persecuted her very much. On one occasion he collected 
several of his same sort — freethinkers they wished to be considered, 
but really tyrants, not willing that others should think freely — and 
supplied the whisky. They drank and caroused, and, finally, to show 
Ws contempt for religion, he took his wife's Bible, baptized it in 
•hidty— in the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost — and then 
put it in the fit-e and burned it up. As might be expected, he lived 
a wretched life, and finally died a miserable death. It is surprising 
tbt others will not take warning from such examples, but, yet, each 
one seems to think that it will not be so with liim. Still, if they 
*ould only take counsel of their own feelings as well as these cir- 
Qiinstances. they would know that it could not be otherwise; for they 
*DuId find a wretched, fiendish feeling tn tliem which is opposed to 
pace, 

During the summer of 1831 there were three Camp Meetings 

Wd in this country. One in the town of Supt-rior. which was a 

Smc of great interest, and many were converted. The writer will 

Sever forget one family, in which there were two children, a son and 

adaughler. coming to maturity. The mother was a Christian, and 

»er)' anxious for the salvation of her children. They were both 

«ry deeply affected with a sense of their guilt at this meeting. The 

daughter yielded so far as to make a profession of faith in Christ ; 

but the son was very stubborn, and finally declared he would not 

Attend to it now, and turned away from the Saviour— to the great 

^ef of his parents and other friends. It seemed very sad at the 

time, and we feared he would come to some bad end. We lost sight 

of that young man for a few years, but the next place we found mm 

was in the State Prison for crime. A few months after we first saw 

him in prison there was a break among the prisoners, and several of 

them got out and were determined to fight their way through the 

country. Young Norton acted as leader of tlie gang. When sur- 
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rounded by those who had been called out to arrest them, he was 
required to surrender; but he refused, and was making a movement 
to disable some one, so thai he might get on. He was now fired at 
and mortally wounded, and died in a few hours. We were at his 
funeral in the prison. How dangerous it is to resist the strivings of 
the Divine Spirit ! 

Two of these meetings were held in the town of Bloomfield, in 
Oakland County, near Birmingham. They were both occasions of 
great power. Many were converted, and many were physically 
prostrated, or had what is vulgarly called "the power" — not simply 
Methodists, but Presbyterians and Baptists. During the time of the 
second of these latter meetings, there was a pious lady in the imme- 
diate neighborhood who was very sick and not expected to hvc. For 
some days she had been helpless and in a rather comatose state. She 
revived a little and seemed to be engaged in prayer for a Utile while, 
when she arose from her bed, walked across the room and back to 
her bed, to the amazement of her attendants, and said she should M 
recover. She did recover. She said she had received the assur- 
ance of it in answer to prayer. We knew her well in after years when 
wc traveled the Farmington Circuit. We simply state the facts, and 
leave every one to draw his own conclusions in regard to the power | 
oi prayer. 

At the first meeting in Bloomfield. which was in June, the fol- 
lowing incident occurred: One of the young preachers from an 
adjoining Circuit observed, on Saturday evening, that there were 
several young men who seemed disposed to make disturbance. He 
determined, if possible, to defeat them. For this purpose he dis- 
guised himself, saying nothing to any one, and found a way to drop 
in among them, so as not to be observed but to be recognized as 
one of tnem. Thus he heard their plans and knew their purposes. 
They did not propose anything very bad, only such as would aisturb 
and annoy. They had gathered around a fire on tlic outside of the 
encampment, and were engaged In conversation, and waiting till some 
opportunity should turn up. Now, to his surprise, he found another 
young minister, partly disguised, but not so but that they had a little 
suspicion of him — but by the help of the first tliis suspicion was 
quieted. While sitting here, a shout broke out in a tent on the 
opposite side of the ground. The public meetings had been closed, 
and most of the tent-holders had retired ; but in this tent there was 
so much interest they could not give up to sleep, but continued their 
devotions. The power of the Lord came down upon tliem and some 
of them shouted. When this shout was heard all must needs go 
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to see what was up. The young preacher left his comrades a few 

moments to reconnoiter. When he returned he found most of them 

lO'jjtjther, some swearinjr and some doing other unsuitable things. 

Vic thought his time had now come to make a strike among them. 

So he, in a kind of swaggering way, proposed to Oiern to go across 

the ground and have a meeting, too, as they in the lent seemed to be 

enjoying themselves so well. This, however, they did not like to do. 

"Well," said he, "lets us have meeting right here. If you will hear 

J'll preach." "Very well/' said they; *• we'll be glad of that." -Well, 

now," said he, "you must all agree to stand by me and hear all I've 

g'Ot to say." " Yes. we will," said ihey. and took their seats on a 

bench which stood there in front of a tent. There was about a dozen 

of them. He took off his hat, took for his text. "I'reparc to meet 

tl^y God," and preached for an hour or more. Soon after he began 

t^^o of them suspected tliey had yot into a trap, and began to 

■*»v-Iiisper ; probably they were saymg, "Guess he's a preacher." 

'* ^our attention," said he; "you promised to hear all I had to 

^^y." They stopped and he went on. He preached, setting forth 

*l^c necessity of a preparation, and the awful consequences if they 

^id not prepare. He had spoken but a few moments before he 

^thI they were surrounded by the people coming from their tents. 

^\'!ien he closed his sermon he called on y4rsa BrmLti, die preacher 

*ti charge of the Circuit, to pray. After prayer. " Now." said he. to 

the people around him, "if you will pray I will hold class-meeting 

>fith them. " He then spoke to dicm individually, and urged the 

necessitj' and excellency of religion. The most of tliem were very 

much affected. When he closed class-meeting, ^ames W. Fiuiey, 

from Monroe, struck up and sung the hymn; 

"Yo Dimple 8uulfi, lliat fltray 
Far from the pntlts of pence," Afl. 

When he was done singing he dismissed them. It was now near 
the dawn of day. When dismissed, the most of them resorted to 
their former place at the fire on die outside of the tenis op|>osite. 
The aforesaid disguised preacher was then among them — of course 
not the one who had preached, but the other one. who, by the way. 
was James W. P'inley, " Well," said one, " diis is a new thing. I 
have heard of a wolf in sheep's clothing, but I never before heard of 
a sheej) in wolf's clothing." " Well," said another, " we must be very 
careful what we say; for.just as Hkely as not, before we are aware of 
it, one of these preachers will be right here among us." 

Just as it was getting light, one of the number, an Irishman — a 
school-teacher, who intended, as a rule, to be a very decent man — 
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canic to the young preacher and said he wished to speak with him. 
"Well, now." said the Irishman," you rather got us into this." "Oh, 
no," replicil the preacher; "you got yourselves into it." "Well, but 
you took tlie advantage of us," quotli the first. " Oh, well," said iJje 
fatter; "it is my business to take all the advantage of the Devil I 
can." " But," persisted the Irishman, •" if you saw me doing wrong it 
was your place to come and tell me of it." " Oh, no," replied the 
preacher; "it is my business to preach and yours to hear." " But," 
continued the other, " it is not the best way. It has a tendency to 
harden me." "That is a pretty stor)\ for you are now crying like 
a whipped baby and cannot help it." retorted the preacher. Here 
ended the interview. There was no more disposition to disturb that 
meeting, and some six or seven of the young men were converted 
before the meeting closed. 

The next year following there was a Camp Meeting held in this 
same vicinity, at which there was a wonderful display of the Divine 
power. Some of the strongest and least nervously excitable men in 
all the country lay for hours entirely helpless, but yet as happy as 
they could be. One described the sensation as that of being separ- 
ated from his body, and looking down upon it as it lay there in th;'.t 
helpless condition, and knew that it was nis own body. We are not 
prepared to .say much about this kind of manifestation ; only that it 
seems to be a manifestation of the Divine Spirit, which has been ex- 

fierienced In almost all countries and more or less among all re- 
igious denominations, h is a manifestation not to be sought after. 
In 1S30 we became acquainted wiUi Major Thompson MaxwtU, 
who died in 1831, aged ninety-six years, and whose funeral we 
attended. He had resi<led on the River Rouge, about sixteen miles 
from Detroit, for a number of years. He was step-father to Joseph 
Hickox. He was a very pious, good man ; had been, in New Eng- 
land, a member of the Congregational Church, but had united with 
the Methotlist Episcopal Church some time before his death. He 
was oneof tlie men selected by John Hancock to throw (he tea over- 
board in Boston Harbor. He was in twenty-three battles of the 
Revolution. In the War of 1812 he was promoted to tlie rank of 
Major in the Regular Army of the United States, and served faith- 
fully during the war. He died in the faith and peace of the Gospel 
of Christ. 

The circumstances alluded to above, of throwing the tea over- 
board in 1773 arc thus described in Bancroft's Historyof the United 
States: " Every endeavor liad been exhausted to induce the con- 
signees of the tea to return it to England and not offer it for sale : 
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"It had been dark for more than an hour. Ihe church in which 
ey met was dimly lighted ; when, at a quarter before six. Rotch 
^ppearcd. and satisfied the people by relating' that the Governor had 
relused him a pass, because his ship was not properly cleared. As 
soon as he had finished his report, Samuel Adams arose and gave 
the word : ' Tliis meeting can do nothing more to save the country." 
On the instant a shout was heard at the porch : tlic war-whoop 
resounded; a body of men, fort)' or fifty in number, disguised as 
Indians, passed by the door; and, encouraged by Samuel Adams, 
Hancock and others, repaired to Griffin's wharf, posted guards to 
prevent the intru.sion of spies, took possession of the three tea ships, 
and in about three hours three hundred and forty chests of tea, 
being about the whole quantity that had been imported, were emp- 
tJal into the ba>. without the least injur)' to other property. 'All 
tWngs were conducted with gfrcat order, decency, and perfect sub- 
mission to the governmcni.' The- people around, as they looked on, 
were so still that the noise of the breaking open of the tea chests 
was plainly heard. A delay of a few hours would have placed the 
tea under the protection of the Admiral at the castle. After the 
work was done the town became as still and calm as if Jt had been 
Wytimc, The men from the countr)' carried back the great news 
jlo iheir villages." 

Major Maxwell was a very quiet, unobtrusive man, but fearless 
nd courageous, and well fitted for an enterprise of that kind. His 
St days were spent in quiet retirement in Waj'nc County, and his 
<fust sleeps in the country graveyard, and in an unmarked grave, 
iwaidng a glorious resurrection. 

A Tittle incident, illustrative of the occasional inconveniences of 
iniinerant life, occurred to us on this same Circuit. Belonging to 
Me of the country clas.ses was Brother B., whose home was some 
three miles distant from die place of meeting, and directly off from 
llw route we had to travel to perform our rounds on the Circuit 
TKs brother became ver)' urgent tliat we should visit him and stay 
<"'cr night with him. Wc finally agreed that if he would be present 
it (he next meeting, so as to conduct us into the woods, we would 
£0»ith him. 'Hie meeting was on a week day. We confess we 
rather hoped he would not be there, as the indications were not very 
'nviijng or promising. But when the clay came he was on hand and 
claimed our company. Wc went. Our way was through thick woods, 
«"2sionally deep mud. and not much road. When we reached the 
habitation we found it to be a very rude log house, standing in the 
forest with but a small patch cleared around it. 'Ilicre was a pardal 
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fence inclosing it, but it did not exclude; small animals, so there were 
young" hogs around the house, which occasionally intruded themselves 
inside, notwithstanding there were two or three dogs lying around 
the fire-place, diough there was not much fire, as it was warm weather. 
We found there was but one room to the house, and two beds in it. 
All the appurtenances were such as might have been supposed from 
the pigs and dogs. There were. also, several ^mall children. It was 
near night when we reached the habitation, and the good lady was in 
expectation of our coming, and seemed to be pleased to think the 
minister was coming to visit them. She made us as welcome as she 
knew how to do. Our mea! was provided, and we sat down to it. 
But such a meal! Well — we'll not attempt to describe it. We made 
the best we could of it As the hour of retiring to sleep approached 
we kept wondering where we were to sleep. After prayers the 
brother told us we were to occupy one of the two beds in the same 
room. There were no curtains around them, and we had to snatch 
the moments when the lady's face was turned the other way to gel 
mto bed, as we were a very modest young man then. When we 
were about to lie down to slumber, tlie good brother told us he 
would be under the necessity of putting two or three of the little 
fellows into the same bed. as they were not very well supplied. 
When \ve looked at the bedding we concluded it had been washed 
some time, but it must have been so long ago that it had forgotten 
it. But there was no backing out now. so we turned in. The little 
ones were turned in with us. But, before we had time to become 
locked up in sleep, we found we had other companions besides 
children. These were so pertinacious as to make such attacks on us 
as to prevent our sleeping. We waited ver>' wistfully for the morn- 
ing, and as soon as practicable we left the woods, and never found it 
convenient to visit tficm again. Every itinerant can relate incidents 
of this kind— and some much worse, perhaps. But the people arc 
good and kind, in their way, and seem to think they arc all right. 

We will now look for a few moments at the appointments made 
in 1831 and to the results. The tlood-tide of immigration seemed now 
to have set in in this direction very strongly, calling for an increase 
of laborers, and also for enlarging the aggregate of suffering and toil 
to carry the Gospel to the new settlements. Still there were only 
three new names of charges introduced to our notice — to wit. Ypsi- 
lanti, Tecumseh and Kalama/oo Circuits. Ypsilanti embraced aU of 
Ann Arbor Circuit lying east of Ann Arbor, Tliis is all we need 
to say of die geography of this Circuit Tecumseh is introduced 10 
the exclusion of Ann Arbor, so that we only have an Increase of two 
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new in its boumlaries, it will not be untnter- 
estin<f 10 furnish its jf^ography ami a descripcion of die first round 
made on it by the preaclier in charge. Starting at Ann Arbor, it 
went west 10 Marshall, thence south to Coldwater, thence east to 
Clinion, thence south loTccumseh and Adrian, thence north, tJirough 
Manchester and Saline, to Ann Arbor, making nti^rly four Jiuiidrtd 
mil*^ of travL'I to be performed every four weeks and to preach 
^i»»tty-srveH times rej^ularly in the same time. 

It is to be premised thai the autumn of 1831 was very rainy; 
that all the swamps and niarslies were full of water and the streams 
were very high and many bridges were carried away. It is further 
10 be understood that the settlements were mostly made in parallel 
lines, so that from Ann Arbor westward Uiere were no north and 
south roads. It will be seen that this Circuit embraced two of these 
parallels; so. in order to get around, we must find or make some 
cross road. 

We will furnish a few extracts from the journal of the preacher 
in charge, descriptive of his first round: 

"September ist, 1831. \ was appointed to Tecumseh Circuit 
*»th Ezekiel S. Gavit. Arrived at Ann Arbor on September 21st, 
if^d commenced my labors on this Circuit, and had to fix its bounds. 
1 reached Jackson without any special difhculiy, but this was as far 
wcsi as any itinerant had ever gone. Spent Sabbath. October ad, 
in Jackson. Monday. October 3d, rode nine miles to Brother Fas- 
sett's, and preached at night. The Sandstone Creek was verj' high 
and without bridge, so I got into the water preltj' badly. 

" Oilobcr ^ih. Ro*Ie twenty-three miles to Maniliall — a new 
place. To-day. in crossing marshes, my horse got mired down twice, 
so that I had to get off into the mud and water to help him out. 1 
had to cross one creek which was so narrow that a man coukl step 
across in most any place where it was not worn by teams crossing it , 
but when I rode into it my horse sank into the mire and water, so 
that the water came over tlie top of my saddle. Reached Marshall 
late in the afternoon, wet, cold and tired, 

"Sunday, Ocloher gth. Preached twice in the private residence 
of Sidney Ketchum. This was the first visit they had had from an 
itineranc; though Randall Hobart, a local preacher, had been here 
for a {^"if weeks, and had preached a few limes. He has come to 
settle here. A Presbyterian minister bad purchased and was keep- 
ing public house, and to-day preached in his own house in the after 
noon. 

''Monday, loth. Having hired a man lo go with me to find the 
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way to Colclwater, we set out. Left my clothes and books at Mar- 
shall, and filled my saddle-ba;^ with oats for the horses and bread 
and raw pork for ourselves. We supplied ourselves with an axe, a 
gun, a pocket compass and a map, and so started to find our way 
to Coldwater. We wallowed Uirougli marshes and creeks as we 
came to them ; we marked the trees on the south side, so that we 
could follow the same way back. When we came to the St. Joseph 
River we found it very high, and did not like to venture in ; so we 
cut a tree, which reached nearly across, and one went over on that 
and the other drove the horses through and then followed on the 
tree. Thus we continued until night overtook us. Wet and tired, 
we kindled a fire, made a hut of brush, roasted our meat, and ate 
supper and went to bed. after family prayer. My jjreat-coat made 
my bed, my saddle and saddle-bays my piUow. Slept some. The 
wolves howled most hideously most of the nighL 

^'Tuesday, October nth. Resumed our journey, but made no 
progress in the right direction. Becoming satisfied thai 1 could not 
find my way through from tliis direction, and reach my appointment 
at Clinton and Tecumseh on the Sabbath, we returned to iMarsliall, 
so as to go back by way of Ann Arbor, 

*' Wednesday, i2th. Rode to Jackson, with about the same diffi- 
culties I found on my way out. 

'•Thursday, i^th. Rode to Ann Arbor, forty miles, over the 
worst road I ever met with. The (irand River at Jackson was very 
high, so that the log-way on each side of the bridge was all afloat. 
\ly horse soon went down across the logs. Had to dismount, help 
him off. and lead him across by the ^.nCi ^of the bridge. All the 
bridges across die marshes and litUe streams were either afloat or 
were carried away. Occasionally I would make my horse leap across 
the creek, but sometimes I had to strip him and drive him through, 
and get myself and my baggage over the best I could. Near sun- 
down I reached Mill Creek, at Lima Center, where I found the 
bridge endrely gone, except the stringers. There was no time to 
parley. I stripped my horse and drove him into the creek. He 
went to the opposite bank, but would not leap up, and he came 
back. Drove him in again with the same result. This time I put 
the saddle on and mounted, having left my saddle-bags, overcoat 
and under coat on the bank. The water came over the top of the 
saddle—— made h!m leap up the bank, and we pressed on, but when 
we had got about half way over the wide marsh, he mired down 
and could not help himself. Dismounting, I rolled up my sleeves, 
plunged my hands down into the mud, pulled out his feet, and got 
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them onto fresh turf, and assisted him up. Went back after my 
tilings, mounted, and rotie eleven miles to Ann Arbor. Reached 
Ulcere about nine o'clock p. m., wei, cold, tired and hungry." 

From Ann Arbor he went southwest, and spent the Sabbath at 
Clinton and Tecumseh. On Monday he started towards Coldwater. 
^rhen he stopped for the niK:ht at Moscow — it is now — he found a 
Frenchman who claimed to have been a trader among tlic Indians 
and knew die country well. He employed him to go as his guide, 
bu t he proved to be a drunken, worthless fellow, and he discharged 
lwiT> at Coldwater. He found there were a few families alxiiit five 
miles north of Coldwater. He went on to that place, but was de- 
tained till Friday. On that day and the next we find the following 
entries in his journal: 

"Friday, Octoher 3/st. Took an early start. Provided myself 
with an axe and blazed the trees on the south side. A few miles- 
aft^sr crossing the Sl Joseph River I came to my old blazes. Thus. 
1 t>laied my way for twenty miles tlirough llie woods alone. Reached 
Marshall about sundown, tired, wet and hungr>'. Found my colleague^ 
Brother Gavit, here, quite despondent because I had been delayed 
by a funeral. 

"Saturday. October 22d. Returned to Coldwater. IJrother Gavit 
came half way with me. We labored hard, and made the way plain, 
ind parted after prayer here, in the wild woods. 'Ilius I have spent 
four days, carrying an axe and blazing the trees to make a way to 
get around our Circuit. My right shoulder is so sore and lame that 
I can scarcely lift my hand to my head. But \ am resolved to per- 
severe." 

On this Circuit there was one place of ten miles without any 
house, and in another part a place of twenty miles. On one part 
of it there were sixty miles between appointments. They haa to- 
stop at a tavern and pay their bills. 

Kalamazoo Circuit took in all of Kalamazoo County, and what- 

wer there was west and northwest, to the I-.ake, furnishing a wide 
*nd open range for the missionary. We have not been able ta 
obtain anything from tlie journal of the missionary for this year. 

The results of the labors of this year are indicated in part by 
j*"*! figures. Still, mere figures do not give a full view of what lias- 
"6Cn accomplished by these self-denying labors. The foundations 
srclaid for ihc growth of Society. The figures show a net increase 
^ four hundred and ninety-fwe in tlic membership. 

The Black Hawk War occurred during this year, and created 
much excitement in Michigan for a few weeks. It was feared that 
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ttic Indians of Michigan would be induced to join Black Hawk's 
partj', and occasion a great deal of mischief amonjj us. But the war 
was soon ended, and the people settled down again to their peaceful 
pursuits. The tendency of all such excitements is to divert the 
attention of the people, for a time, from the great interests of the 
soul ; but, tlirough the tnercy of our God. this was of short duration. 
A greater obstacle was found in the eagerness of the people to 
secure the best locations for farms, mills and villages. 

The first love-feasts and sacramental seasons held in the Coun- 
ties of Jackson and Calhoun were held this year. The one in Jack- 
son was In March, and that in Calhoun — Marshall — in June, 1833. 

This. too. was tlie year of the first visit of tliat terrible scourge, 
the cholera, to tliis part of tlie country. Ann Arbor and Marshall 
were specially afflicted. Many died with it in both places. 

There was but one Camp Meeting held in our Territory this 
year. This was near Northville, and was an occasion of great spirit- 
ual power. Many were converted, and witnesses of perfect love 
were raised up. and the cause was much benefited by this meeting. 
The ministers in attendance were generally young, but they were 
men of power, for God was with tliem. The meeting occurred early 
in June, 1S32. 

With the opening of another year there is a change in the 
supcrintendcncy of the District and a little change in the boundaries. 
By act of tlie General Conference, which mtt In the City of Philadel- 
phia, in May, 1832, the southwest portion of Michigan was attached 
to the Indiana Conference, because it was more convenient to sup- 
ply it from that direction. It continued in that relation till 1840. 
yamfs Gilruth was appointed Presiding Elder of Detroit District, 
and continued in that office until 1836. 

For the year 1832-33 we have some new charges — viz.. Ann 
Arbor is restored ; Farmington and Mount Clemens in place of 
Oakland ; Saginaw and Calhoun Missions. The geography of these 
charges has been before described, as this was mainly the division of 
the work as the intervals of the great points were filled up, as Te- 
cumsch Circuit of last year was divided into three parts — viz., Te- 
cumsch, Ann Arbor and Calhoun- — but the area was not extended, 
and five preachers occupy the same territorial limits occupied by two 
last year. The Saginaw Mission was an exception to this remark, 
as the whole of its appointments were beyond where any other had 
penetrated. This was rather an experiment, and it was given up at 
the next Conference, because there were so few people to oe reached 
by it 
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It seems a little strange that as yet no one has been raised up 
asa minister from this field. Wc have had occupadon of Michigan 
soil and have had Societies for about twenty-three years, and. of late 
ifcars,a rapidly increasing membership, and yet not one convert has 
I)«n called into the ministry. The supply has all come from abroad. 
Perhaps one reason for this is the very dependence we have had on 
Ohio, which has always been prolific m preachers. The Minutes of 
1833 furnish the first instance of a minister from among Michigan 
(nnvfrts — to wit. Duncan McGregor. A few others, as U D.Whitney, 
Marcus Swift, Richard Lawrence, and William H. Brockway. were 
rtcommended to tlie Conference from the Detroit District: but they 
were members of the Church before they came to Michigan, and 
only one of them, Mr. Brockway. was licensed to preach here. The 
not name of a Michigan convert entering the itmerant work was 
l<orcnio Davis, who was converted in Ypsilanti. and joined the Con- 
ference in 1834. Neither of these two brethren — converts — is now 
in the itinerant ranks. Messrs. Whitney. Swift and Lawrence located, 
and have since died. They died in die faith. 

At the Conference of 1S33 there was no increase of the number 
of charges, although there had been an increase of fihie hundred in 
die membership. Saginaw Mission was left off the Minutes, but 
Huron Mission was introduced. This Mission lay along the Huron 
River below Ypsilanti, and extended out to Dearborn. The chief 
point of interest in this Mission was an Indian settlement a little 
aijove Hat Rock. They were Wyandottes, and there was a number 
of members of the Church among them. Old Blue Jacket was a 
stry important character among them, and a man of considerable 
menial power. Old Monness was an interesting patriarch among 
them. He was supposed, at this time, to be something over one 
hundred years old. He was a white man. but had been taken by 
the Indians when a Htde boy — so small that he bad only a confused 
idea of his parents — was of German origin. He was now rejoicing 
in the consoladons of religion, having been converted about two 
years before. He died shortly after this in the peace of the Gospel. 
The last year before this Monroe Circuit included this Indian settle- 
ment, and we employed William H. Brockway to teach the Mission 
school. While engaged in this work he was licensed to preach and 
recommended to die Conference. We shall never forget one visit 
we made to this Mission. Wc stayed over nij^ht among them, sleep- 
ing on the soft side of a bench in the school-house, in company with 
Mr. Brockway and the boys who attended the school. The next day 
we visited around among them. About noon wc were ver>' weary 
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and hungry, and called at a cabin and had a dinner of hominy and 
Indian sugar. We did not stop to think how the sugar had beea 
made, or how much filth there might be in the sugar or the hominy. 
It was one of the most delicious meals we ever ate, according to the 
princples of the German proverb, " Hunger is the best sauce." It 
was a hard day, but we have never regretted having devoted it tt> 
them. These Indians left their small reservation in a few years after 
this and went west of the Mississippi. 

The year closes up with an increase of seven hundred and fifty 
members. We now have an entire membership of three thoitstmd 
three hundred and eighteen, and twenty ministers. 

For the next year — 1834 — we have only one increase In the 
number of charges — that is Cassopolis — taking the west half of St 
Joseph Circuit. In the eastern part of the Territory the Huron 
Mission is extinguished and Plymouth is introduced, to continue as 
a permanent charge, though it will, from time to time, be pared 
down to become a Station. The work went on prosperously this 
year. 

We have but one more year in tiiis third period to complete 
our annals. This year — 1835 — shows a considerable increase of the 
work. Detroit District is divided and Ann Arbor District is created, 
and there are six new charges. Only one of these, however, is in 
entirely new ground — that is. Grand River Mission. 

We find an increase of one thousand six hundred members for 
this year. 

We have, then, at the close of this third period of our History, 
two Districts, with three cliarges belonging to a District, in Indiana, 
making nineteen charges; twenty-nine itinerant, and a much larger 
number of local preacliers, and four thousand nine hundred and tweK- 
ty members. 

This, however, does not exhibit the whole work which has been 
done; for the Sabbath School has secured much attention, as, in 
every place where it was practicable, Sabbath Schools have been 
organized and conducted through the joint labors of ministers and 
laymen and women of God, 

The Sabbath School work has all originated within this period 
of our History, as distinctive Methodist Sabbath Schools, or even 
any at all. A mission Sabbath School was started in Detroit proba- 
bly about 1820, and tlie Methodists were content to co-operate with 
that school until some time in 1827, when they started a school of 
their own. Wc have not been able to ascertain the precise date of 
the origin of either of these schools, though we have made dili- 
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Ct inquiry. The same thing holds in regard to these schools that 
s in regard to the Churches here — their early records are not to be 
found, and we have to depend on the mcmoiy of individuals mainly. 
This union school originated and was maintained by Presbyterian 
iniiuence, and the records were not preserved. Hon. Aianson Sheley 
has die first records to be found. This first Methodist Sabbath School 
in Michigan had to strug-gle with great diflicuhies, such as the loca- 
bonof the unfinished "church on the commons," the prestige of the 
union, and the want of teachers. Mr. Jerry Dean was the prime 
mover in this enterprise, and was the first superintendent. Hon. 
John Owen, then quite a young man and a member of tlie Meth- 
odist Church, was secretary' of mc union school, and did not, at first, 
join in this Methodist movement. After a time — that is, in 1830 — 
noft-e^'er, he wa.s induced to give up the position which he held as 
secretary and take the superintendenc)' of the Methodist .School, a 
pcisition which he held for many years afier. He procured a small 
W>m down on Woodward Avenue, near Congress Street, which 
had been used as a lawyer's office, to which he removed the 
sdioot, and kept it there until tlie new church was erected at the 
rorner of Woodward Avenue and Congress .Street. This was, in- 
deed, tlie day of small ihings. Down to the date to which this period 
Mnics the .Sunday School work had not been so systematized as that 
illy statistical reports were made, so we have to content ourselves 
'^A the general statement that this work was attended to by the 
^Hiirches in those days, perhaps not with t!ie same degree of thor- 
oughness as at tliis day; but, yet, the work was begun and carried 
Mrirard with a commemlable degree of zeal, anti with considerable 
Succtss. Then we had not the appliances for instnictlon, nor the 
'Ofaclions of the present day. But a noble work was done, and 
wesc pioneers in this department of Church work are worthy of all 
pi^se. They sowed and we have entered into their labors, and we 
are gathering a grand fruitage. 

The Temperance reform was entered into very heartily and act- 
"^ly. Ministers became earnest lecturers, and in 1852 the mcmber- 
ttip in this Peninsula almost unanimously signed memorials to the 
Gwicral Conference, asking for a more stringent rule on the subject 
of die sale and use of intoxicating liquors. .Although the Church 
was considered a Temperance Society, our ministers and people 
generally united in Temperance organizations and eflTorts with those 
who did not belong to the Church but were willing to operate in this 
cause, and work in this way for the good of humanity. 

We copy the following resolutions from the records of the 
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Quarterly Conference for Ann Arbor Circuit, dated April 5th. 1834, 
as cliaraclcristic of the feelings and action of the Methodists at t^t 
date on the subject of Temperance: 

"Resolved (i). That such is the light that is now cast upon the 
suliject of total abstinence from the use of ardent spirits that no per- 
sons can be considered as members in gootl standing in our Societies 
who continue to use such articles, except as a medicine in cases of; 
necessity. i 

"Resolved (2), That we highly disapprove of the practice of sell-! 
ing ardent spirits, except In accordance with the last clause of the! 
preceding resolution, and that we will use our influence to dissuade' 
our menToers from engaging in the traffic. ] 

"Resolved (3), That we recommend to all our members to unite 
in forming and supporting Temperance societies." 

Already had the idea of building up a literary institution, under 
tixe patronage and fostering care of Methodism been entertained, 
and a charter had been obtained from the Legislative Council of 
of the Territory for this purpose. The location was unfortunate, 
and it became necessary to change the location afterwards : but, 
yet. the charter obtained in 1S35 was the foundation of the Albioa 
College. The ball was put in motion in 1S33, ^' *''^ agreement of 
Dr. B. H. Packard, of Ann Arbor, Rev. Henry Colclazer and Rev. 
E. H. Pilcher to undertake it, and at the Conference in 1834 ai 
committee was appointed to Bx on a location and to apply to the 
Legislative Council for a charter. This committee decided to locatd 
Uic institution at Spring Arbor, in Jackson County, and secured 
a charter accordingly We now look upon the movement made a^ 
that time as a wild scheme— as it was located in the woods in facs 
— but, still, it shows the purpose to do a noble work for posterity^ 
As wild as the scheme may now be regarded, it was no more s^ 
than the one adopted by the Baptists, Presbyterians and Protest^ 
ant Episcopalians, about the same time. The Baptists and w^ 
have persevered while tlic other two have failed. Kalamazoo an^ 
Albion Colleges are monuments of perseverance and successful baflt 
tling witli great difficulties. We shall have occasion to speak oaf 
Albion College more specifically in our next period. [See AlbionJ^ 

Let us now take a general retrospect of^ this third period 0/ 
our History. Wliat has been the gain in these sixteen years? We 
began with one charge, <mi minisler and n-jcnty manbers. Now we 
have hueniy-nine charges^ tmnty-ftine nunislers.avd four thousand mnt 
hundred mid tiiKuty members, llien we had no Sabbath Scliools. and 
now wc have them in all our growing villages. Then we had one 
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log meeting-house, and now ve have one very neat and pleasant 

one in the City of Detroit, and one frame one in the town of 

T*lymouth, at Cooper's Comers. In several other places, as in 

Monroe, Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti, the indpient steps were taken 

towards buildings but there were no other churches built during 

tiiis period, except a log one in the vicinity of Pontiac, which was 

Icrvovvn as *' Donation Cnapcl," and another small one at Algonac; 

onihe St. Clair River. The age of church building had not yet 

arrived. Indeed, the country was too new to give much thought 

in that direction. Most of the people who had come in here to 

settle were in but moderate circumstances, and they were not in 

a cofltliiion to build churches. The Presbyterians had built a church 

in Detroit, in Ann Arbor, Monroe, and in the towns of Webster, 

Fannington and Pontiac, and, perhaps, in a few other places. The 

•^roiesiant Episcopalians had built in Detroit, Monroe and Troy. 

The Raptists had erected a small church in Detroit and Troy. 

-Thesc were all the church accommodations furnished in this coun- 

*Tat this period, so far as we have been able to ascertain. The 

f*«ople were content to worship in school-houses and in private 

f*<Duses. This, however, is a state of things not to continue, for, as 

^^e conveniences of the people are increased at home, they will 

^«[iiand a corresponding increase in church conveniences. 

In our extensive Circuits we were in the habit of preaching- 

^Vliercvcr wc could find an open door, whether it was in a private 

*"^sidence, a school-house or a tavern. The first Temperance lec- 

*Xire ever delivered in the County of Jackson was in a bar-room, 

"^^hich was used also as a chapel. We stepped behind the bar and 

delivered a formal lecture to a crowded audience. This was in 1832. 

*Tic keeper had just determined to keep a Temperance house, and 

^lis was the most commodious room for a public Temperance meet- 

■^ig. And the first quarterly meeting, with love-feast and sacrament 

Twas held in the same tavern in the village of Jackson in March, 183a. 

*Tlie occasion was one of deep and thrilling interest, notwithstanding 

the surroundings. One young man was converted who proved to 

be a very firm and devoted Christian. 

Thus did the itinerants keep pace with the people in their sct- 
tlcnicnis.and keep them under the civilizing and elevating influences 
«f the Gospel of the Lord and Saviour. No other system but such 
a one as the Methodiet could have met the necessities of this or any 
fltiier new country. The natural tendency of man in a new and wild 
fountiy is to barbarism ; and, unless he is constantly reminded of 
his higher, nobler destiny, he will certainly retrograde. Under the 
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exdtemcncof a new settlement — a strugfgle with nigged, wild nature 
—he would soon conform to these circumstances were he left to him- 
selC To the minister, too, there was something interesting, exciting, 
and even thrilling in his labors and associaiions. The wild forests' 
have often been made to ring with tlieir songs of praise. The cour- 
a£feoiis,and even daring perseverance exhibited by them is abovfc 
afi praise. It was not worldly gain or worldly honor that stimulated 
llieni onwards, for thuy had no prospect of either; but "the love of 
Christ constrained them," and impelled them onward, and they were| 
content to share the inconveniences of the people, if they could do 
them good ; and they did tliem good, for tliey preserved them and 
their children from retrograding, and influenced many of them tal 
become devoted and earnest Christians. It is only an itinerant sys- 
tem of ministerial supply that couUl have met the exigencies of this 
country thus far. Some of the towns have been supplied by other^ 
but die country', generally, has been left to our care and tabor. i 

In this encomium on the itinerant system of ministerial supply! 
for a new country, we are not to be understood as entering into 
the mooted question as to whether it is the best system for a seitledl 
state of society. Neither do we intend to say that the Mcihodistsi 
have done all of the pioneer work ; for we well remember the perse- 
vering labors of Rev. Calvin Clark, of the Presbyterian Home Mis- 
sion, in this country. His zeal was very- commendable and success^ 
ful in founding Churches. Among the Free Will Baptists, too, Rev. 
Mr. Limbock"r was a very active pioneer, having come into tlid 
country as early as 1S30. Although the ministers of diis denomina- 
tion were so early in the field, they have never become very numer- 
ous. They now have a flourishing college at Hillsdale under their 
care, and are doing a good educational work, but they are not nu- 
merous. I 

Regular, or Close Communion Baptists, have done much early 
work, and were among the very first in educational enterprise. 
They were the first to undertake the publication of a religious news* 
paper. 

All denominations have contributed to the maintenance of 
Christianity and Christian civilization in this country, lliough some 
have done more of the real pioneer work than others during the 
formative period of our country. 
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0«»«n-fiJlj Noblc-Pliilip Wwrco— MM7 A. Palmer— Iwnc C. HunWi--e*t»h H. Eaujb- 
taaa — JanaUuu £. Cbkplia— O. Bmilh. 
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^r will be both interesting and profitable to devote a chapter to 
some of the men and women of this period. Some of them 
have gone to their great reward, while some we shall name 
still live to honor the cause of our God and to j^lorify His 
*V^ RT^ce- The first we introduce is the minister who was ap- 
pointed here at the be^nning of tliis period of our History: 

Rev. John P. Kent was die first minister sent to the Detroit 
Circuit from the Ohio Conference, if we except William Mitchell, 
■who was sent here through mistake from what was then called the 
Western Conference, which included Ohio and much more of what 
was called the West in i8to. Mr. Kent was appointed to the 
Detroit Circuit at the session of the Ohio Conference held at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, beginning August Sth. 1820. Detroit was included in 
Lebanon District, which extended from the Ohio River on the south 
to and including Michigan. James B. Finley was the Presiding Elder. 
Since iSto Detroit ha^ stood connected with the Genesee Confer- 
ence, and was inchided in the Upper Canada District. The transfer 
ofit to another Conference seems to have produced a little confu- 
^n. The presumption is that the last preacher from the Genesee 
Conference did not send to the Ohio Conference any plan of the 
appointments or any list of the Societies, and the new preacher had 
to find out the preaching places and the Societies as well as he could, 
Tne Presiding Elder, James B. Finley, in his auto- biography, written 
^^^y years after — that is, in 1S54 — says : "This year the people 
of Detroit desired me to send them a preacher ;" that he " found a 
youn^ man by the name of Morcy, who went there, carved out a 
Ciroiit. and returned to Conference with a plan," He must have 
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written this from memory, and was mistaken, we think, because the 
Genesee Conference met on the 20th of July, and the Ohio Confer- 
ence met on the 8tli of August, making less than three weeks be- 
tween them. Mr. Dixon, the last preacher from die Genesee Con- 
ference, it is to be presumed, remained till some time in June; for he 
made his report of members to his Conference. Still, it is possible 
that, as soon as Mr. Dixon left, some of tlie people wrote him, 
fearinjj they might be overlooked ; but it was not possible for him 
to send Mr. Morey, or any other man, to seek out a plan before 
Conference, At all events. Mr. Kent was appointed to Detroit Cir- 
cuit in August, 1820, and came here and worked the Circuit, sup- 
plying all me places in Michigan where he could find an open door, 
and extended his Circuit as far south as the Maumee Rapids. He 
was a young man, single, and not very robust in health.but performed 
his work faithfully and well. His health became so much impaired 
l^ his long and fatiguing rides and great exposure, that it seemed 
necessary for him to take a superannuated relation to the Confer- 
ence at its next session. He, however, was not permitted to remain 
long inactive ; for his successor, Mr. Morey, having died early in the 
year, he was employed by the Presiding Elder to fill out the year. 
It was during this year he held a Camp Meeting on the Rouge, which 
resulted in much good to the cause. These two years constituted 
his whole service in Michigan. < I 

Mr. Kent was admitted into the itinerant connection by the 
Ohio Conference in 1815, and regularly admitted into full member- 
ship, and ordained Deacon and Elder. The latter took place in 1819, 
so that he was an Elder of one year's standing when appointed to 
Detroit, and, being unmarried, he seemed to be well suited to such 
work. He was of an excellent spirit, possessed ver>- good abilities, 
and rendered very valuable service to the cause of G<M. Mr. Kent 
made the same mistake which had been made by his predeces- 
sors and many of his successors — that was, undertaking to do too 
much ; so much that he could not take care of the city as it deserved ; 
and so much as to break down his health. He was a truly pious 
man. an earnest preacher, who was much respected by the people. 
He afterwards married, and was transferred to the Genesee Confer- 
ence, to which he still belongs, and now lives in quiet retirement, in 
the enjoyment of the consolations of that religion which he labored 
to promote under such great difficulties in this new country, and in 
the dignity of a venerable and green old age. 

Rev. Alfred Bkunson. D. D.. who was appointed to Detroit \a 
1S22 as the successor of Mr, Kent, was born in Danbury, Connecti- 
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1793, so that at this present writing' — 1R77 — he is 
,'cars old. He was converted to God in Carlisle. I'cnn- 
iv)'nia, February 3d, 1809, and united with the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in that place April 2d, 1809, "when a runaway 'prentice." 
He returned to Connecticut, and experienced the blessing of pcr- 
^"fect love October 9th, 1809; and was licensed to exhort on ^^arch 
roth, iSi3. In 1812 he removed to Ohio, and settled in Fowler, 
Trumbull County. In 1813-14 he spent one year in the an.-.y; 
B'as at the 'ITiames and in the battle in which Tccumseh was kill.-d, 
under (General Harrison, and spent the winter in Detroit. In 1S15, 
April 15th, he was licensed to preach in Hartford, Ohio, In 1818 he 
■tts sent by Rev. James B. Finley, Presiding Elder, to orjjanize Huron 
Circuit. Ohio, including Sandusky City, in which he preached ihe first 
sermon ever preached there. In 1819 he was ordained Deacon, as 
3 local preadier, in Cincinnati, Ohio, and was sent to tlie old Erie 
Circuit. Pennsylvania, by the Presiding Elder, William Swayzee. He 
ip^is received on trial in the Ohio Conference in 1820, and was ad- 
niitted into full connection in 1822, and ordained an Elder. From 
this Conference he was sent to Detroit, with Samuel Baker for a col- 
'tague. The following is his description of Detroit Circuit at that 
time: "The Circuit then extended over the entire .settled fwrt of 
Wichigan, except Sault Ste. Marie. I went from Detroit to Pontiac; 
iHcnce to Mount Clemens, and back to ])eiroit; thence to the River 
f^ouge, where was the only Methodist Church in the Territorj'.a log 
one, near Robert Abbott's ; tlience up that river to a point fifteen 
rnlles from Detroit; thence back to the Maumee road and to Mon- 
roe on the River Raisin, and up that river nine miles to tlie upf>er 
settlement, the road being only an Indian trail ; thence back to the 
Maumce road and to the Maumee at the foot of the Rapids; thence 
right back on die lake and river road to Detroit. There were re- 
turned to us about one hundred and thirty members. 

"We arranged so as to preach every Sabbath in Detroit. In the 

old Council House, After Brother Baker had Ijcen once around the 

Dttroit end. he proposed to take tlie south end of the Circuit, and 

Itave me at Detroit. So we spent the year. We held our quarter- 

lymeetings together, but had no Presiding Elder during the year. 

"A subscription had been raised, and, in 1823, tlie foundation of 
^ first Methodist Church in the city was laid — since turned into a 
welling ; but it was not made ready to occupy until after I left. I 
*tesick in Detroit; had inflammation of the lungs and then of the 
,nd then preached with blisters on my breast 
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-St and discharged a half a | 
while in tlie pulpit. This occyrrcd three times." 

He left Detroit in the autumn of 1823, and returned to Ohio. 
While in Detroit he kept a boarding-house in order to get subsist- 
ence for his family, and yet he left the Circuit one hundred dollars in 
debt, which he paid the next year out of private funds. In regard 
to the traveling he has furnished us with the following sketch : "Our 
mo<lc of travel was on horseback, except in the winter, when we 
used 'carry-alls,' or jumpers. Ingoing home from Mount Clemens 
on the ice, I took a straight sknle across Lake St. Clair. When 
about half way. and a mile from shore, with cakes of ice piled ten 
feet high outside of me, my horse's foot broke through. My heart 
was in my mouth as quick as thought. In a step or two more he 
went through again — but this time relieved me, for I found it was 
only a thin shell over the main ice. On this same trip, just before 
leaving the land for tlie lake, 1 passed a house with ylVA hung out 
for sale. The man that was with me inquired the price, telling the 
Frenchman that I was a priest for whom he wanted the fish. "Oh!" 
said the Frenchman, "I'll give him all the fish I've got if he'll 
pardon my sins." My friend informed him that I didn't pretend to 
forgive sins, paid him for the fish, and left. Let the Catholic priests 
say what they will about referring their people to Christ, their people 
expect than to alwolve them." 

Mr. Brunson has always conllnuMl in the itinerant work, and 
has been connected for many years with the Wisconsin Conference. 
He has recently issued a book, entitled. " Incidents of My Life and 
Times," and we are not at libcrt>' to say more in this work, though 
he has much more to say in regard to his lalwrs In Michigan. Dr. 
Brunson — for he is a D. 0. — is a noble and great man, and has done 
much for the cause of true piety. 

It seems eminently appropriate that Rkv. Samu ei. Baker should 
be named tn this connection, especially as this was the last work he 
ever supplied, and as he was the colleague of Mr. Brunson. Mr. 
Baker was bom in the City of Baltimore, Maryland, Septembcf 
<3th, 1793, and was only a few months younger than his colleague. 
He was converted to God through faith in |esufi Christ when about 
eigliiuen years of age, and unitetl himself to the Methodist Episcopal 
Cnurch at once. He commenced the work of the itinerant ministry 
in the year 1.S16. In this work he continued to discharge his duties 
with fidelity and success until his Master called him from the labors 
of earth to the glorious refreshments of Heaven. His whole ener- 
gies, physical, intellectual and moral, were devoted to his work. He 
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nt to the Conference, from Detrc 
tember, 1823, with his bride, in the possession of ordinary health. 
He had just been united in marriage to Miss Sarah Harvey, of 
Monroe, a young latly of talent and piety. She accompanied him to 
Conference to return a widow; for, while at the Conference, the hand 
of disease was laid upon him fatally. He probably had contracted 
the disease from his excessive labors in tliis new country. An ap- 
poiniment was assigned him. but he never reached it After the 
attack of the disease he succeeded in reaching* the residence of his 
brotht-r, Dr. Baker, which was not many miles distant from the seat 
cf the Conference, where he ended his race. His sufferings were 
jreat: but when he saw his end drawing nigh, he exclaimed in holy 
triumph, " Glory, glor>^ to (>od and the Lamb ! There is victor)' in 
tlcath." Thus he fell asleep in Jesus, September 26th, 1823, in the 
thlny-first year of his age. and at the cna of his seventh year in the 
tioerant ministr}'. Mr. Balier was a good and useful man, and his 
Wme is worthy to be recorded in tlie annals of the Church. 

We now introduce a name not very familiar to the religious 
annals o( Michigan, and his name comes into this connection simply 
from the fact that he was Presiding Elder over this countrj' for two 
years in the early histor)*. Rkv. John Strangk, who was appointed 
W the Lebanon District. Ohio Conference, which included Detroit, 
ifl iS2i. "was a native of Virginia, and was born November i5th, 
'789. When quite young he emigrated to Ohio, embraced religion 
in youth, and united himself 10 die Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
ctMimenced his itinerant labors in 1810, under the direction of the 
Rn. James Qum, Presiding Elder. In 1811 he was admitted on 
tnai in the Ohio Conference, where he labored thirteen years with 
£n:at fidelity, acceptance and usefulness. The balance of his useful 
life was spent in Indiana. He was zealous and faithful ; an eloquent 
and beloved minister of Jesus Christ. He has left abundant prooC 
will in Ohio and Indiana, of his success in the groat work of win- 
R'fl? souls to Christ — 'episdes known and read of alt men." He 
QWain peace, December 2d. 1S32, but will long live in the mcmor)' 
of endeared thousands." This is the record of him found in the 
o'ficbl Minutes of the Indiana Conference for 1833. 

Mr. Strange was a man of much more than ordinar}' talents, a 
6nc speaker, and was very useful in the Cliurch. He was a litde 
eccrniric at times — a matter to which some object ; but, i)erhaps, in 
his case, as it was perfectly natural — this was one means of his useful- 
ness among the masses of the people. On one occasion, as he was 
preaching at a quarterly meeting in Detroit he stopped suddenly, 
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and then said: "Some say tlicy shout because they cannot helpTi 
but 1 think God wiJl not tliank them for such shouting, I shout txi 
cause I love to do so." On another occasion, stopping suddenly a 
before, he remarked : " Some will say, that is a strange pr«-achcr 
another, he is eloquent; and another, he preaches too loud; bu 
there is a man — pointing- to a lawyer — who for five dollars wil 
labor much more zealously than I do." The manner of saying- thi 
was peculiar, and produced a profound sensation. He was a maj 
of deep and earnest piety, and was a 2ealous and faithful laborer. 

Thus far in this chapter we Have confined ourselves to skctche 
of ministers who have labored in this field, but we do not purpoa 
to continue to do so; for there are laymen, and there arc holy women 
too, who deserve to be remembered b/thc Church and the world 
Several of tliesc we now purpcse to introduce to notice, giving i 
brief sketch of their lives. One of these was Jkrrv Dean, who ha 
already appeart-d by name in our narrative. Rev. James B. Finle* 
in his account of liis first visit to Detroit, in T821, speaks of him a 
his "old friend." having known him in Ohio. He has passed, to h^ 
heavenly rest. but. as he stood by the Church here in the days of il 
darkness and feebleness, it is proper to make some grateful mcntiot 
of him in this History. He was an intelligent mecluinlc — a saddle! 
by iratle — a very devoted Christian, and was, for many yean^ ad 
active and very faithful member of the Methodist Church. He wa 
converted and joined the Church in Ohio when but a young vnaM 
and had not lx;en long married when he came to Detroit to reside 
He came to Detroit to settle in business early in 1820. Bein, 
a member of the Church at the time, his house became one < 
the resting-places for the weary itinerants. He was industrious ant 
prudent in the management of his affairs, succeeded well in his buM 
ness. and accumulated a handsome property, which he was alwau 
willing to use liberally and freely for the support of religion. Hi 
was the first superintendent of the first Methodist Sabbath School ^ 
Michigan, established in Detroit in 1837. His end was peace. Hi 
died April sad, 1839. in the forty- fourth year of his age. having beei 
bom December 25th, 1796. He was a man of a sound Christiai 
experience, and, though always mild and gende. he was earnest ii 
his piety. He emphatically possessed "the ornament ot a med 
and quiet spirit, which in the sight of God is of great price." Hi 
was a noble, generous-hearted man. The Church sustained a rtai 
loss when he was called to his rest. Of him the late Bishop Thona 
son once wrote: "Among tlie lost and loved of my Detroit flod 
that are still fresh in my memory are Jerry Dean and father Abbotl 
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cw men that I have ever met with have breathed more of tlie spirit 
or Christ than the first. He was g-entic as a lamb, loving as a mother, 
and conscientious as a child." His whole hfc-study seemed to be to 
ascertain how he could best promote tlic cause of tlic blessed Re- 
deemer. 

We shall next introduce one, who, though living, is too far ad- 
vanced to be inflated by anything we may have to say, and we intro- 
duce him here because of his intimate association with the last- 
named, and because that association was mutTjally profitable in a 
religious way, though he was tlie junior of the odicr by several years. 
Some lime during the year 1818, a poor boy, who was born in or 
near Toronto. Canada West, March 20th, 1S09, came to Detroit with 
a Tvidowed mother. He was cast upon the world to shift for himself 
at the age of nine years. Tliis lad, thouj^h attracting no special 
attention at that time from tlie Church or the community, was des- 
tined to ace a very conspicuous part in the interests of the Church in 
l^wrolt, as well as in political and financial circles. Being thrown 
^pon his own resources, and having a strong desire to acquire a suf- 
J?clent education to be able to transact ordinary business, at least, he 
*^und a friend in a gentleman who had charge of the only academy in 
trie city. TJiis gentleman, in consideration of his taking care of the 
*^dk>ot building and waiting on him, gave him his tuition free. This 
P^Ia^ogue was a man of very strict habits, and kept a very close 
^^rveillance over the habits of his protege, not allowing him to 
^pcnd his evenings in die streets with other boys. This restraint 
^^emed hard to him at the time, but it was of great service to him 
^fterwaRls ; for, by this means, many hours were occupied in acquir- 
'*ig useful knowledge, which otherwise would have been worse 
*1^ lost; besides, he acquired a habit of close application, which, 
Subsequently, proved to be of incalculable value to him. In conse- 
*luence of the removal of this gentleman from the city, he had to 
l^ave school in 1821, When his friend and patron was about to 
*«ave, he gave the lad a recommendation, by means of which he 
^Ixained a situation as clerk in the drug store of Dr. Chaptn, with 
■^Hom he remained as clerk until the autumn of 1829, at which time, 
o^ing twenty years old, he was taken in as partner in the business, in 
*Ncn relation he continued until the death of the Ooctor. He was 
•^ken into partnership without money, as he had very little; but he 
^^ capacity and application, and these he offset against capital, 
^^ih in his relation as clerk and joint partner he haa the principal 
^«or to perform. 

By close application to business, and ready attention to those 
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who came to trade, there resulted a large increase of business. After 
the death of the senior of the firm, he continued the same business for 
a time alone, so that he had to attend to customers during the day,> 
and then post and write up his books at night so that many a time hej 
has worked all night Such labor and attention deserved success.] 
Such success attended him in his business that he concluded to 
retire from trade in the spring of 1853. It is proper to be named, 
here that, when he first entered into business, he devoted himselfi 
assiduously to it so that the employer, first and then the partner, 
might not suffer from his neglect. Never did he suffer himself to btt 
called off by the various amusements and recreations usually in-^ 
dulged in by young men. This course was adopted not from penu- 
riousncss, or a miserly spirit, because his liberal contributions td 
benevolent enterprises show that he has no narrow spirit but he did 
it from a principle of moral obligation to his employer and partner* 
Since 1853 he has relaxed a little from the severities of business life, 
-and, yet he has not abandoned business entirely, as he is the presii 
dent of a bank and associated in some other financial operations. 
He is now a man of wealth — of wealth secured in regular tra,de ; fot 
it is to be noted, that notwithstanding the many temptations to with* 
draw money from regular trade to enter into speculations, he neve^ 
-allowed himself to nm the hazard, so that the name of Hon. Johi^ 
Owen is almost a synonym for sound business integrity. We have! 
given this sketch of his business life and its results thus far as ft 
tribute to the mercy of God. He was converted to God in his youtl^ 
and united himself wiili the Methodist Episcopal Church in Detroit; 
Nov. 2d, 1823, which laid the foundation for his success in after yean 
When we call to mind the moral condition of Detroit at that 
time — the almost entire absence of religious influence — the gaycty 
which prevailed — and that Methodism was "a hissing and a by- 
word;" that the Methodists were a neglected people ; that they, 
worshiped in the old Council House, and then in the unfinished and 
unfurnished " brick church on the common." we find great reason to) 
magnify the grace of God. which led him to identify himself and hi* 
spiritual interests with them, and which kept him in the way while! 
in his youth. In conversation with him once he remarked to us:! 
*'To this step" — that is, his union with the Church — "I owe my sv<y 
cess in business and my present position in society. The infiucnca 
of the Church kept my feet from those snares which surrounded 
young men at that time, and dragged them to a dishonorable grave."* 
No doubt the remark is a true one, and happy would it be for evefyj 
young man if he would follow his example. 
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The condition of the Church was such that it became necessary- 
lie should become active in its operations while he was yet young" 
I— -^Ln activity, especially, in regard to its finances — an activity whicn 
' lie has never ceased to exercise. The time was, however, when ate 
rfo/Zor and a half per year was thought to be a large sum for him to 
pay towards the support of the Gospel. With increasing wealth, he 
' tncrcascd in his contributions for die cause of piety. He was early 
nude treasurer of the Church, and has continued to hold that office 
for many years. After paying such amount as he was expected to 
pay. if. after the Society' had done what they could to raise the salary 
ofihe minister, there remained a deficiency, he footed the bill. This 
he did for many years. During the lifetime of yerry Dean these 
two men stood shoulder to shoulder in all the financial Interests and 
improvements of the Church, the former — that is, Owen — devising 
ant! the latter co-opcratinjj. usually making- equal subscriptions. If 
what Solomon says be true, as it is, that " A good name is rather 
to be chosen than great riches, and loving favor rather than silver 
udgold," Mr. Owen must be regarded as exceedingly wealthy. Yet 
*c(K) not mean to say that he has been without fault, or that no one 
has ever spoken against him; but the blessing of some that were 
ready to perish Is upon him. 

Mr. Owen is disposed to hold a low estimate of himself— and it 
isrigfht to exalt the grace of God. In a communication to us he 
iises this language in regard to himself: "When I remember the 
opjjortunities I have had for doing good and glorifying God,and,yetv 
WW little I have done, I feel I have been a very unprofitable ser\'ant 
Itannot, therefore, look back with satisfaction on the long term of" 
years which has passed since I gave myself to God and His Church f 
out feel I have great reason to ask forgiveness for my shortcoming3^ 
and need to pray for the infiuence of me Spirit, that \ may be quick- 
ened with new zeal in the service of our Lord and Saviour Je&us 
Christ." He has always been true to the principles of the Church, 
and an unvarying friend to the ministers who have been appointed 
to the charge. 

No one could have predicted, when he saw that boy blacking 
«w boots of that teacher and rendering other services for him as an 
ttjtiivalent for the care and instruction which he gave him, that he 
*as kx)king on a future wealthy banker. How much the world — 
3nd. even, the Churclj — is disposed to look upon this as a mere for- 
fiiitous circumstance, and not to consider that God's providence is in 
■^ But he never would have stood where he now stands had it noc 
t«en for his having become a Christian during the formative stage of 
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his life. At a later period of his life he was called, contrary to his* 
own wish, to serve his State in a financial capacity, and held the ofBcti 
of State Treasurer, and administered it admirably well for three terms] 
or sixyears. 1 

There are two points in this case worthy of note, and to whicl| 
we would call special attention, as forming the foundation of hi^ 
present position, both as regards his wealth and high standing in the 
public estimation. The first is that he became decidedly pious in hi^ 
youth, and determined to honor God with his substance, and he faithi 
fully executed the determination. That widowed mother was nevef 
forgotten or neglected, and God honored him for it. The othe^ 
point is that he always transacted his business on Christian princi* 
pies. He did not " make haste to be rich." Men may become riii 
by fraud and evil practices, but they forfeit the public esteem. Hfl 
never allowed himself to venture where tliere was any probability of 
his transactions having the appearance of fraud, never undertaking 
any projects where there was not a clear way before him. and whe^ 
he could not show a clean sheet. Patient honest perseverance ifl 
honest business, associated with Christian piety and liberality, hat 
been crowned with great success. It is his greatest pleasure, now; 
to think that he has contributed something towards the advancement 
of Christianity under the Methodistic form, as he believes that is beBf 
ter calculated than any other — though he is no bigot-^to advance 
true Christian piety. His case is presented as worthy of tmitatiot 
in the items last named, and as worthy of being considered by all 
young men, and for the glor>' of God"s grace. j 

Tliere is one more item of value to be considered in his historTi 
that is, his connection with the Sabbath School cause. About 1820] 
a little before the time of his conversion, a union Sabbath School ■wa4 
brganized in Detroit^the first Sabbath School in Michigan— into 
which he entered as a pupil, and. after a few years, though but a ladj 
he was appointed the secretary'. In this relation he continued until 
the summer of 1S30. Notwithstanding his necessarily close applij 
cation to business, he was always faithful to his post, botli as pupi| 
and officer. In 1827 the Methodist people concluded it was best fo 
them to organize a Sabbath School of their own. which they did. wi 
very indifferent success for the time being, for it was difficult to ge 
the children to go out to the "brick church on the common." Ou 
subject, though a member of tlie Church, did not enter into thi 
movement at the beginning, as he found it difficult to break awa]i 
from his former associations. But, at length, in 1830, by the urgent 
persuasion of his brethren, he consented to take cliargc of the scnoo 
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as superintendent When he was appointed to the supcrintcndcncy 
he immediately rented a room on Woodward Avenue, down in the 
iDidst of the people, and removed his scliool to it. This was a small 
room, but answerd a pretty good purpose until the new church was 
built, in 1834, at the corner of Wooclward Avenue and Congress 
iirecL Now, in his new responsibility, notwithstanding his close 
application to business, he always found time to attend to the inter- 
ests of his Sabbath Scliool, for his heart was in it, and it was a 
pleasure to him to attend to it. He feels and says that his relation 
to the SabUith Scliool work has been one great means oi keeping 
him so firmly attached to the interests of Christianity. There is no 
iovhi of the correctness of this opinion; for there is nothing so 
irell calculated to bind us to Christianity as Christian work. He 
superintended this school, with a short interruption, for many 
years; and. when he finally resigned the superintendency, he took 
charge of the infant class for several years. It is a most interesting 
scene to look upon, to see one who, though immersed in business 
and trade, has been so constant and cheerful in labors of this 
kind. This matter has been introduced here not for the purpose 
of lauding him. but to furnish an example for others, by showing 
wlBt can be done. He still feels a deep interest in all departments 
of Church work. As the Church prospers he rejoices, and is ever 
ready, of the ability that Cod gives him, to assist in its enterprises. 
As Mr. Owen still lives, it is not permitted us to say anytliing more 
tian to express the confidence that the grace of God in Jesus Christ, 
*hkh he experienced in his youtli. may abide in him to the end of 
life. 

There was one active and earnest Christian lady who is inter- 
woven with our first recollections of Detroit; one whose zeal was 
proverbial ; who was a member of the Church at Mount Clemens 
aseariyas [820-21. and came to Detroit to reside in 1822. She 
Ixcame a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the days 
of tts feebleness in this peninsula, and did not forsake it in its dark- 
est days of trial. It was at her house, at Mount Clemens, that Rev. 
Rju B. Morey died, after a short illness, in 1S21. Her husband 
*as also a member of the Church, but was not so active and earnest 
ss she was. and is not so prominent in our recollection, though a 
very ^ood man. For many years she sustained an imblemished 
Christian character, and died in peace. She had an ardent tempera- 
ment, which showed itself in tlie earnestness of her religious labors 
Md exercises. A more than ordinary amount of talent had been 
' Led to her trust Had she lived in diesc days, she, doubdess, 
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would have been a successful evangelist; as it was, she was alwa 
active in relig^ious meetings, praying and exhorting with much feelii 
and often with great power and effect. She embraced reli^on 
early life, and lived in the enjoyment of its consolations under sor 
very adverse and discouraging circumstances. Early in her Christi 
life she made a full consecration of herself to God. and felt tl 
"the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin ;" that "perfect lo 
castcth out all fear." Her profession of such a deep experience - 
the things of God, was well sustained by a consistent, cheer 
Christian life. Her eyes were always weak and defective, but I 
abouc nine years before her death she was deprived of her sig 
so that the light of diis world was entirely shut out, though s 
enjoyed the light of the spirit very brilliantly. Wc had the privile; 
of visiting her occasionally in her blindness, and always found h 
full of light in the Lord. It was indeed a rich feast to spend an ho 
in her society. 

Mrs. Sai.lv Nobi.k died at Monroe, whitlier she had removi 
from Detroit, sonie ten or more years before her demise, whi 
occurred in the spring of 1857, in the fifty-second year of her ag 
When she came to He on her bed of death she repeated the folic 
ing lines of one of our hymns as expressive of her state of mind: 

"Jesus COD mako a djtng beJ 

Peel soft ss downy piltowa are, 
Wbile oQ bi!i breast I leaji tny head, 
Aud breath* my Hfo uul awcctly there." 

What a happy slate of mind — a state of mind which no phDos 
phy can produce. Nothing but the religion of the Lord Jesus h 
ever yet produced triumph in death. Thus in the ripeness of gra 
she rests in the bosom of her loving Saviour. 

" TLe toils of life are o'er. 
lUsulTbriDg aud ita care." 

Her husband survived until 1875, when he passed away, 
peace, in the city of Monroe, in fulness of years and ripeness 1 
Christian love, and they have Joined hands on the blest shore, 

Anodier who was cotemporary with Mrs. Noble in the lnter« 
and affairs of the Church in Detroit, and who always stood firm 
his post, deserves a few lines of notice. Philip Warten was a qui 
man, but an active and earnest Christian. All who saw him felt, 
once, that they were in the presence of a deeply pious man. \ 
was quite useful in the Church i and he, too. has been called 
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die labors of earth to tlie refreshments of heaven. He died in the 
ripeness of age and in the maturity of a Christian life. 

Mrs. Mary a. Pai-mer was the daughter of Hon, James and 

Mrs. Amy Witherell, and came to Detroit with her parents, in 1810, 

but returned East with her mother a short time after. There were two 

reasons for cliis return to the Itast, to wit- the mother was always in 

fear and dread of the Indians, many of whom were in and about 

Detroit at that time; the other reason was to have better advantages 

(breducating the children. The mother and family returned to Michi- 

^n in 1817. The daughter Mary, in 1821, was married to Mr. 

Thomas Palmer, who was engaged in the mercantile business in Uc- 

troiL Their wedding trip East and return was an adventurous one. 

At the lime tliere was but one steamboat on the lake, to wit: the 

Walk -in-the- water, which was a small craft. On the return they, 

■with a few odiers. went on board at eveninjj, at Buffalo, with fair hopes 

'ora safe voyage. During tlic night, alter having put out. a ff.arful 

*tonn arose, which drove the vessel back, and just at dawn of day 

It was driven on the rocks at Black Rock, and became a perfect 

■*rcck. The winds howled a terrible requiem for the W'alk-in-the- 

^aier. The passengers were all saved. Mrs. Palmer was the first 

*oleap ashore after the vessel struck. She retained a very viviil rc- 

"lembrance of the awful night, and of the shock, even to her death. 

There seemed to be very little hope of soon getting to Detroit by 

Sail, and the only other thing which remained to them was to hire a 

team and drive across Canada, which was both perilous and tedi- 

<>tis. Mr. Palmer had been so long absent from his business, he 

*liOught he must secure the most speedy return possible. So he and 

*O0llicr man engaged a team to take tliem through with their wives, 

I* required two weeks of hard toil to get through. About half way 

^•r their journey, after nightfall one day, the wagon broke down in 

ftc midst of a wood, about a mile and a half from any house. It 

*U raining, dark and muddy. Tliey could not stay where they were. 

One of the men .went and procured some kind of a light, by means 

of vifKich the ladies were enabled to make the distance, being wet 

^ thoroughly bespattered with mud. It was near midnight when 

tl*y reached tlie cabin in the woods. They found the poor people 

Wf)' hospitable, and having made a large fire they managed to dry 

tiieir garments against morning, so that they were enabled to go on 

tfldr way, when the wagon was repaired. Tliis was a very tr)'ing 

Journey for Mrs. Palmer, in the month of November, as it was. Her 

sufferings did not end when she reached the Detroit River, for that 

had to be passed over which was more terrible to her than anything 
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she had passed on the way. There were no steam ferries then, no| 
even row boats, but they had to secure a canoe, and that to be pro 
pellcd and guided by a drunken Frenchman. Notwithstanding ha 
gTvat suffcnng' in her fears, the river was crossed in safety, and shi 
lound hersdlonce more in the association of her family. Mrs. Pal 
mer, some years before her marriage, had connected herself wid 
the Methodist Church, which she adorned by a consistent life, fa 
nearly sixty years. In one respect there was a marked contrast bfl 
tween her and Mrs. Noble, just above mentioned, for although shi 
was quite regular and constant in her attendance on die regular sei 
vices of the Church, she never took any active part in religious mcel 
ings. Although she was a very intelligent woman, well educates 
and could converse intelligently on religion or any other subject « 
private, her natural timidity prevented her from saying anything i 
public. She was large and commanding in person and of noM 
presence. She was always strongly attached to the Church and suf 
ported it liberally during her life, and had always expressed a puf 
pose to make some kind of a bequest to the Church, but like toC 
many others, not anticipating deatJi so near, she was carried c^ 
without having made any such provision. Her husband had dieJ 
some years before — in 1868. rortunately she had a son who ik-a* 
the principal heir, who had so much love and veneration for his 
mother that he afterwards voluntarily carried out what he thouriil 
to be, substantially, his mother's design. He gave, in her namc.^M 
thousand doilars to the " Superannuated Preachers' Aid Society of 
the Detroit Annual Conference," for a permanent fund, which. 1^ tba 
action of that Society, is to be known as the Mar>' A. Palmer Fund, 
with two conditions — that the intere-st only shall be used, and, thai 
whenever Manasseh Htckey, Elijah H. Pilchcr, and Seih Reed, ol 
either of them become superannuated, one-third of the interest shail] 
be appropriated to each of them, annually, during life, and to theii 
widows after them, in like manner. In the meantime, and after theii 
death the interest goes into the general funds of the Society. Thes« 
arc ministers who had been her pastors in her eariier years, and foi 
whom she had a great friendship: and. further, he annually appro- 
priates twenty-Jive dollars to the Jefferson Avenue Methodist Churcil 
in the name of his mother. Thus Hon. Thomas W, Palmer, oG 
Detroit, endeavors to carry out what he thinks would be die wiB 
of that moUier. 

Mrs. Palmer was bom in Fairhaven, Vermont, in 1795. and firs! 
came 10 Detroit with her iiarents in 1810. She died, after a vcr 
brief illness, on Mardi i^tJi, 1874, Iiaving the respect and good 
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of all who knew her. She was a sincere, quiet Christian and chari- 
able woman, and "endured as seeing Him that is invisible." She 
left a son (Thomas W. Palmer), a daughter (Mrs. Julia E. Hubbard)^ 
a grand-daughter (Miss Mary E, Roby), and a host of friends to 
mourn her absence. She was one of the originators of the Protestant 
Orphan .'\sylum in Detroit, and for many years was connected with 
It in an official capacity, and was deeply interested in the workings of 
the institution. She had very quick and active sympathies for the 
sufferings of the needy and distressed. 

Thus one of the old, benevolent, Chrisdan women of Detroit 
has been enrolled with the dead, and, yet, she lives in the agencies 
put in operation for the benefit of the needy ; and we have good 
^^onfidence that she lives with her Saviour. 

^B There in one point in this narrative on which it is proper to 
^Btomment — that is, her failure to make the bequest contemplated. In 
"ker case it came out well simply because of the honorable venera- 
ton of her son for her memory; but there are few such sons and 
heirs. Men and women of means, who contemplate doing anything 
for the cause of God and humanity, had better do it tliemselves, and 
during th«r life-time. Time is short and life is uncertain, and wills 
Wd bequests are often set aside when made, and this kind of work 
M better be done at once. There is, also, great carelessness in 
the preparation of wills, so that very few bequests are ever realized, 
by the objects for which they were designed by the testator. If 
people depend on wills for benevolence, let them have them carefully 
^wn, and executed in good time. 

Rev. Isaac C. Hunter was sent to Detroit Circuit in 1824, which 
hrii^ him within the line of our History. As lie is dead, it is very 
Vtin^ that we should give some special notice of him in this place. 
He united with the Conference, as an itinerant preacher, in tSiQ, 
*od labored with a good degree of success and usefulness, upon the 
whole, until his death. He remained upon the Detroit Circuit only 
<*cyear, which was rather a barren year for good. The reason for 
fhiswe have before mentioned when giving an account of the work 
'" Detroit Circuit, in which, also, we gave some account of Mr. 
Hunter ; but we propose now a fuller memoir. After leaving Michi- 
gan he became more pious and more useful than he had been before. 
He was the Presiding Elder in the Kanawha District in Virginia, in 
1829-30, which included Nicholxs Circuit, when the writer labored 
Wllhat Circuit — die first year he traveled as a preacher. In those 
"lOuntain regions we formed a very pleasant acquaintance with him. 
(ir rather renewed it, for he had traveled the Circuit in which our 
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father resided, and often stopped there the first year after he left 
Detroit. We give a short extract from the official memoir, as fur- 
nished in the NUnutes of the Ohio Conference for the year 1842 : 

" Rev. Isaac C. //un/er was a native of Pennsylvania, bom in 
Bellefonte, Centre County. August 30th. 1793. He received twenty- 
three appointments to difftrrent stations, and for years was a success- 
ful Presiding^ Elder, and had the confidence and esteem of the min- 
istry and membership with whom he labored and to which he be- 
lonjjed. He had a strong and vigorous mind, which he cultivatet) 
assiduously by applying himself to the Bible and such other studies 
as tended to increase his knowledge of the Bible. fJod honored hira 
in life with success in his labors and with triumph in his death. But 
he is no more — for the Lord has taken him. and has left the Church 
shrouded in mourning and his widow and orphan children bathed in 
tears. In May, 1842, he was seized with a violent cold, which prO' 
duced inflammation of the lungs, and on the 271]! of June terminated 
in death. During his illness he was patient and happy. Although 
his afflictions were great, yet grace sustained him; and when the 
closing scene was nigh, and the lamp of life was flickering in ita 
socket, and his weeping friends stood and gazed on the dissolution 
of the earthly house, he beheld ■■ a house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens." His face was illuminated with a heavenly smile; 
and his eyes, even in death, sparkled with joy : and with ihe trium- 
phant shout he bid adieu to all below, and now, with all the sanctified, 
enjoys an endless rest." 

We here introduce a name which has been incidentally men- 
tioned before, but it is worttiy of a further notice. The circum- 
stances of her conversion and die activity' of her labor are worthy of 
note. Her residence was at Monroe, as heretofore mentioned. Her 
mother was a widow, and, although not a Methodist, she invited Rev. 

t, P. Kent, when he first went to Monroe 10 preach, in 1S20, to make 
is home at her house, whenever he came around. He did fre- 
quently stop there during the two years he supplied the Circuit, 
The daughter was haniUome and gay — fond of society and worldly 
amusements; and the circumstances indicated that she was utterly 
thoughtless on tlie subject of religion. But Divine truth, under the 
ministration of Mr. Kent, took effect, and. to the astonishment and 
chagrin of her gay companions, A/tss Sarah liarvty made a profes- 
sion of religion, and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
was then very feeble in the place. Being lalentwi and well educated, 
she at once l>ecame active and useful in the cause. She attended the 
Camp Meeting, which Mr. Kent held on the Rouge in the summer 
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of 1822, and was a very useful laborer. It is not at all surprising-, 
yntic^r tliese circumstances, that the junior preacher, who succeeded 
Mr. Kent the next year, was so captivated and taken that he sought 
10 rnakc her his companion in his ministerial work ; nor is it surpris- 
ing ilut. with the ardent desire she then had to do good, she should 
consent to be identified witli the itinerant ministry; and she became 
Mrx. Rii'.Samutl Baker. But he soon died, and, in due time, she 
bcca.me Mrs. Rev. yo/in A. Baughman, and with him shared the 
labors and responsibilities of an itinerant minister's life for many 
years. After she came to have the responsibility of a family, as was 
very natural, she relaxed somewhat in the activity of her Christian 
labor. Many of her later years were accompanied with much suffer- 
ing", and she had to jjlvc up Clmrch work entirely; and. yet, she 
always found great delight in attending the class-meetings whenever 
it was practicable. After the death of her husband, which preceded 
hers by five years, she made her home with her son-in-law, Bcla 
Hubbard, Esq. We here subjoin a brief memoir of her: 

Mr.s. Sar,mi W. Baughman was born near Rochester, New York, 

January 22d, 1799, of English parentage. She removed to Monroe, 

Michigan, with her widowed mother, in May, 1816. She was con- 

>trtca to God and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church at Monroe, 

"idcr the labors of Rev. yokn P. Kenl^ in 1821. At the time of her 

conversion she was very decided in her convictions of the correctness 

°f Methodist doctrines, and identified herself fully with the Church, 

a/tiiough it was very feeble in that locality at that time. She was 

'**arned to Rev. Samuel Baker at Monroe in August, 1823, and went 

*ilh him to Conference at Urbana, Ohio, on horseback. Mr. Baker 

^^ taken sick at Conference, and died in a few days, anti she was 

i^ft alone among strangers and to return to Michigan, which she did. 

^-*n her return, she was, for some time, lost in the woods, and had to 

^'idurc all the painful sensations of being hopeles.sly lost in a forest. 

^iie finally succeedetl in finding a way out She remained at Monroe, 

^•^d did wliat she could to advance the interests of the feeble Church 

"T^^for she was an active Christian then — till she was married to Rev. 

i^tin A, Baughman. which look place in Monroe in May, 1826. when 

^•^e removed with him to Ohio, where she remained till he was trans- 

^rrcd to the Michigan Conference in 1838. After her marriage with 

"^r, Baughman, her life became merged with his, and she fully sliareil 

^ith him the labors and inconveniences of an itinerant life for many 

years. She died in Detroit, where she had resided for many of her 

'*ltcr years, March 19th, 1873. She fell asleep in Jesus, and lives 

^tiih Him in His glorious kingdom. 
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It is said that, diirinjr her girlhood's days at Monroe, she wa 
known as a person of unusually attractive manners, and full of Mi 
and frolic. At that time there was much social intercourse betweet 
the French and the settlers from the Eastern States, and she wa 
often a visitant with them in gay circles at Detroit. Her convcrsio 
and connection with the Methodist Episcopal Church must have coj 
her a great stnijjj.rle. and must have made a ver>' marked change i 
her feelings and life ; for she became a decided and active Chrisiiai 
From the time of her marriage with Mr Raughman. she devoted hei 
self cheerfully and actively to the duties and hardships, which wer 
inseparable from the position of a Methodist minister's wife, itinei 
ating throughout the large and sparsely populated Circuits of Ohi 
and Michigan, as they were then. 

Mrs. Baughman was a lady of more than ordinary intellectu: 
atMlity, refined in manners and tastes, and she always moved wit 
grace and elegance in the most refined circlesof society in the plac< 
where her husband was stationed. For a good many of her lai 
years her health was quite delicate, and she lived in auiet retirt 
ment, and in the enjoyment of the sweet consoladons of tnat religio 
which she Iiad professed for so many years. 

Wc had reserved a space here for a memorial notice of an abl 
and excellent Presbyterian minister, but. failing to receive the item 
from his family, we now fill it with another, whose memoir will b 
read with great satisfaction and profit by many. 

Rev. Jonathan Edwarus CiiArLiN, a great-grandson of the mucl 
esteemed and eminent Jonathan Edwards, was bom in ChapHi 
Windham County, Connecticut, in the year 1789. His parents wer 
respectable, religious, and liberal supporters of religious institution: 
He removed, when young, to tlie State of New York, where he com 
menced and completed the study of law, after having graduated a 
Yale College. He was an able logician, and when, in his senior yea 
in college. President Dwight gave the class an opportunity to quel 
tion his doctrines, he entered the lists, and controverted the doctrine 
of Calvinism, and. in his own estimation and that of the class, h 
triumphed over the Doctor. This gave him great seIf-comp!acenc 
and consequence in his own eyes. Having no evangelical — Arminia 
— instruction, he wandered into Unitarianism.then into Universalisn 
and, finally and naturally, into downright infidelity. 

Some time during the War of 1812 he was appointed aid-d( 
camp to General Porter, on the north frontier, where he acquired th 
habit of intemperance, from which he was subsequently delivered fa 
converting grace. Soon after the close of the war he came to th 
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West, and settled at Urbana, Champaijjn County. Ohio, where he 
entered on the practice of law, in which he continued until the time 
of his entrance upon the work of the ministry. 

In connection with his law practice he continiietl the practice of 
intoxication until he readied the lowest point of degradation. Being 
a man of great versatility of talent, quick of wit and repartee, and 
having an almost exhaustless fund of anecdote, after he became a 
sot landlords and hotel-keepers would board him for days, to collect 
and hold company for them by his wit and humorous stories. He 
had proceeded so far in his drunkenness and infidelity that he had 
been known to administer baptism and the sacrament to a dog. He 
had become utterly abandoned, and reduced to the lowest state of 
poverty. In reflecting on his state, he came to the conclusion that 
there was only one way by which he could be saved from a drimkard's 
grave and a drunkard's hell, that was. to become a Christian, if possi- 
Wc for him. Having come to this conclusion, his breath still steaming 
*nh liquor, he attended a watch-night meeting on the last night of 
the year 1829, held by Rev. John F. Wright, at which it pleased God 
toawaken him thoroughly to a sense of his lost condition. He came 
fonrard to the altar as a penitent, and. about the lime the olock 
slnick twelve, he gave Mr. W right his hand as an applicant for 
Church membership. Some of the brethren thought he was now 
only mocking, but he was sincere. These ministers encouraged him. 
Md,in a few days afterwards, at his own fi reside, he received the 
knowledge of salvation by the remission of sins through faith in Jesus 
Christ, and never after drank a drop of spirituous liquors. Me was 
**ved from the appetite. 

In 1833. when Rev. H. O. Sheldon, who had the matter in 
^rge, was looking for a man to take the charge of the Norwalk 
Seminary, Ohio, which was then under Methodist patronage. Mr. 
Chaplin was recommended to him as suitable for the place. He went 
to Urbana and engaged him. He continued in that institution until 
'S37, and succeeded very well. 

In the year 1834 a Camp Meeting was held near what is now 
Clyde, in Northern Ohio. Mr. Chaplin was present. A missionary 
*cnnon was preached. A preacher was carrying a hat to take the 
*^llcciJon. still exhorting as he went. Mr. Chaplin and the other 
[pinlsters were on tlie stand. Mr. Chaplin aro.se, and holding out an 
■"^ tobacco-box, called to the preacher, who was near the centre of 
"*e congregation : " Brother Sheldon ! I have been a slave to 
•obocco. 1 was formeriy a poor dnmkard. When I quit my cups. 1 
*^ght some stimulant necessary, and retained my tobacco, I do 
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not say. I will do without it, but I say, by God's grace I will do with- 
out it. I here give my tobacco-box to the Missionary Society, and, 
if lam enabled to do without. 1 will give, annually, what (now expend 
for tobacco, which is a shilling a week, or six dollars and a quarter a 
year. The box was taken and sold to the highest bidder, who kept 
It a few minutes and returned it, saying*: " 'I here, I don't want this. 
I give it lo tlie Missionary Society." It was sold again to the high- 
est bidder, who was the preacher himself, who has kept it ever sinc^ 
making use of it. sometimes, when taking missionary collections. At: 
the next Annual Conference Mr. Chaplin came to the preacher, 
having his countenance much improved, and presented him the .ftr 
dollars and a quarter ior the Missionary Society. "Well," said the 
preacher, "how did you get along without tobacco?" He replied; 
"The hrst day I was lost; tlie second, sick ; the third, liked to have 
died: the fourth, got better: the fifth, still better; in a week was) 
hearty as a bear : and have never enjoyed such health as I hav6' 
since." Happy would it be for some others if they would adopt the 
same course and adhere to it firmly. 

In August, 1834. he was receiveil on trial in the Ohio Confer-' 
ence. and was appointed Principal of the Norwalk Seminary, in 
which he had now been for one year. In due time he was admitted^ 
into full connection, and ordained Deacon and Kider at the prof>cr; 
periods. After he left tlie .Seminary he served in the ioliowing, 
stations successively, viz., Elyria, Detroit, Tiffin and Maumee Cit>*. \ 

In 1842 he was transferred from the North Ohio Conference toi 
Michigan, and ap|)oinied Principal of the branch of the Universiiyi 
located at White Pigeon, a post which lie held until death putaj 
period to all his labors. In this truly responsible position, such was 
his cadiolic spirit, such the judicious management of his school, tha^' 
while he was beloved by his pupils, he acquired the confidence of 
the entire community in which he lived, and gave satisfaction to all ' 
panics. 

His last illness was a painful one — his sufferings, indeed, were! 
most intense — yet, grace so sustained him that " patience had its ■ 
perfect work." For the most part, his mind seemed to be absorbed 
in the contemplation of God ; his continual theme was holiness. He 
said to a friend that it was " not enough to perform the external 
dudes of religion, we must be holy. O that 1 could see Brother 
Steward, and hear him pronounce that word holiness with his wonted ' 
emphasis! Brother Fuller, we must live holiness." He would some- 
times say to his beloved wife: "If God should see fit to raise nie< 
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ip 10 preach again the Everlasting Gospel, my God assisting me, I 
finil preach it from the heart" 

A few hours before he expired, being asked Iiow it as with him, 
he replied: " All is well ; all is peace ; all is j^lory ! I shall soon be 
wiih (lie dear Redeemer." Thai "God would convert poor, perish- 
ing sinners," formed his last prayer. 

Soon after his conversion. Mr. Chaplin be&ime a successful 
Temperance lecturer. Rev. William H. Raper, late of the Ohio 
Conference, in alluding to this fact, says: "In that work he did 
great good. His Temperance lectures were, sometimes, like a tem- 
pest, and scores in the Judicial District where he practiced law were 
rcdaimcd." 

He took a deep and abiding interest in the cause of education. 
From tlje very moment he became identified with the MeUiodist 
ilincrancy. he did all in his power to elevate the character of our 
Western ministry, and promote a love of literature among the 
opie generally. 

"As a preacher, he was eloquent, impressive, energetic. His 

lence was, empliaticaliy, Ciceronian, strong and terse in style 
Fclear in logic, with little redundancy of language. When a 
lawyer he was successful, and when he became a preacher and 
ti^acher he maintained his success. As a member of Conference. 
Ills brethren t)ften iiad occasion to avail themselves of liis legal 
knowledge; and it is not too much to say tliat. in matters of com- 
"lon life, as well as in Church polity, he was a safe counselor. He 
*is cheerful under all tlie vicissitudes of life — indeed, tliis was a 
"»« striking cliaracteristic of his character. He was open-hearted, 
wi6ding, and generous, to a fault, ardent in temperament, lively in 
ttWversation, agreeable in manners, a warm friend, a social and 
"'■cresting companion, a gendeman, a scholar, and a Christian. 
"illi these qualities, it would have been passing strange if he had 
"ot been esteemed and loved by all who knew him. His dying 
*t*(is ought to be imprinted on every minister's heart so that they 
sliotild remember and profit by them — * Live koiimss, and preach it 
from the heart.'" 

As has already been said, Mr. Chaplin possessed a lai^e amount 
*''^ numor and wit. and. when he was converted, these elements of his 
nature were not destroyed, but sanctified. His sallies of wit and his 
^'I'^cdotes. instead of being designed to excite the laughter of the silly, 
fi^ping crowd, partook of the intellectual and moral. 

He died September isih, 1846, aged fifiy-sevcn years. When 
^^di a man was to be laid in the grave, Uie whole community felt 
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the shock, for he was a man for all. But he is taken from 
toils and sufferings of this present world to the enjoyments of t] 
heavenly. 

In the forejjomg- sketch we have mainly copied the offici 
memoir, as found in the Minutes for 1S47. 

One more minister was brought into connection with the wo^ 
in Michigan by being appointed Presiding Elder of the Detro 
District in 1838. He had previously labored in Ohio, but now ij 
became fully identified with Michigan. His first appointment wd 
to Detroit District, and his last was to Flint District, for a seconi 
term, which he was ser\'ing at the time of his death. He did a grea 
deal of active work for tlie Church, and had a good capacity foj 
getting other people to work. He had served more years in ihi 
Presiding Eldership than any other man in Michigan, except Dd 
Pilcher. We will here record the official memoir, as found in tlM 
Minutes for 1868: 

" Rev. Geougk SMini died at his residence in Ann Arbor, Ma] 
4th. 1S6S. aged fifty-nine years. He was born in Hampshire Count)! 
Virginia, but in early life was taken by his parents to Ohio, whetl 
he was converted and joined tlie Methodist Ejjiscopal Church. U 
1S30, at the age of twenty-one, he was licensed as a local preache^ 
and joined the Ohio Conference in 1832, and was appointed o 
Mount Gilead ClrcuiL Tlie next year he traveled Dover Circuit 
In 1834 he was ordained Deacon and appointed to Medina CircuM 
In 1835 he was appointed in charge of Mansfield Circuit. Durit^ 
this year tlie Michigan Conference was organized, and Brother SmilT 
at its first session, was ordained Elder, and stationed at Rich5eh 
for 1836-7. In 1S3S he was married to Mrs. Elizabetli Smur, 01 
Holmes County. Ohio, and the next September, at the third sessioi 
of the Michigan Conference, was appointed Presiding Elder a 
Detroit District. After filling this appointment four years, he wa 
Presiding Elder of Marshall District for four years. In 1846-7 H 
had charge of South Albion Circuit: in 1848 of Adrian, and in 1S4 
of Ann Arbor, and in 1851 of PK'mouth Circuit From 185* ^ 
1856 he was Presiding Elder of Flint District, and, from 1856 i 
to i860. Presiding Elder of Ann Arbor District. In i860 he wa 
appointed to Wayne Circuit, but. from 1861 to 1865, he was agai 
Presiding Elder of Adrian District In 1865 he was stationed a 
Chelsea, and in 1866 he was again appointed Presiding Elder a 
Flint District, which position he held at die time of his death. Thin 
it will be seen diat twent)'-two out of the thirty-five years of W 
ministf)', after he was admitted to the Conference, he held the offid 
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rf Presiding Elder. His sound judgment, his comprehensive views, 
and his impartial kindness, and Uie confidence which others reposed 
in him, eminently fitted him for the responsible position. In all his 
appointments he was successful and useful, and many have been 
converted under his ministry. He was a hearty friend of the edu- 
cational cause and of all the institutions of the Church. Careful, 
and rather inclined to be conservative in his views, and charitable 
towards all, he devoted himself to execute the ordinances of the 
Church, leaving it to others to change or modify its regulations. He 
was a member of the General Conference of 1844, and was one 
of the very few members of the Northern Conferences who voted 
^nst the action which led the Southern Conferences to secede 
from the Church. As a preacher, Brother Smith was eminendy 
earnest and practical, and thousands of people from all parts of our 
State will cherish his memory with deep affection. His la.st illness 
was sudden and protracted, and caused him great suffering, but, 
Aough reluctant, at first, to give up his work, he bore his afflictions 
patiendy, and, with unfaltering confidence, resigned his spirit into 
ifeamis of his Saviour. He deserves ever to be remembered as 
one of the pioneers of civilization and Christianity in the State of 
Midiigan." 

Mr. Smith was a safe and good counselor in the affairs of the 
Church, and was very much respected by the people wherever he 
lad labored. He had acquired a good property, and left his family 
n very comfortable circtmistances. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Z)etMtt— Origiii— Oiovtb— CaiinaltiM— Pmodtcala— Commene— BeUglMii Sodctia— 

Sclioiiiit — Mpn. 

iHIS city holds so important a place in our annals that L 
would be expected diat somelhiny more than a mere pass 
ing notice should he given ; for, for a long time, this wa 
all there was of Michigan, so far as settlement was con- 
'cemed. We purpose, therefore, to devote this chapter 
its history, but we can only furnish a summary. 
Until one hundred and seventy-six years ago — 1877 — none but 
savages inhabited all of this beautiful Peninsula of Michigan. No- 
foot of civili/cd man liad planted itself, permanently, on diis soil. 
Only a few adventurous travelers had coasted along its lake shores, 
and had camped for a night among its beautiful groves. Its glades 
and prairies were unmarked by the plowshare, and its forests were 
untouched by the axe of civilization. The deer, the wolf, the bear, 
the elk, roameil its forests freely, or were chased only by the savage. 
with the rude implements of death. The beaver made his dams 
without fear, and played sjiortively in the accumulated waters. But 
the day has come when a change is to be inaugurated. The adven- 
turers had discovered that there were desirable points for trade with 
the sav.iges — the aborigines of this country. These adventurers 
were from France, and were incited by a desire for gain, or for dune 
as discoverers, and not to find a hon»e for liberty and religious tol- 
eration. They were all Romanists, and had no desire for cither, 
civil or religious freedom. Neither had they any desire to plant ihfti 
standard of a high and noble civilization ; for they readily conformed 
to die habits and customs of the wild men of the forest and were ac 
once received as their brothers. Among the most desirable of these ' 
points of trade was Detroit or the strait connecting Lakes St Clair , 
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and Erie. The Ijanks along the Ix>rder of this river, or strait, pre- 
sented a most enchanting appearance, dressed in tlieir native green 
and gemmed with beainilul wild (lowers. In tlieJr primeval state they 
were most gorgeously adorned. So beautiful were they that it seemed 
almost like a sacrilege to think of disturbing them, and making them 
the home of restles.s. civilized man. or to break their quiet by the hum 
of business or the excitements of pleasure. 

Mr. Bancroft says: "The country on the Detroit River and 
Lake St. Clair was esteemed tlie loveliest in Canada. Nature had 
lavished all her charms — slopes and prairies, plains and noble 
forests, fountains and rivers ; die lands, though of different degrees 
of fertility, were all productive : the isles seemed as if scattered by 
art to delight the eye; the lake and river abounded with fish: the 
waterwas pure as crystal ; the air serene; the genial climate, temper- 
ate and giving health, charmed the emigrant trom Lower Canada.*"* 
Charlevoix, who traveled through this country in 1 720, as 
quoted by Mr. Lanman, says of Detroit: " It is pretended tliat this 
IS the finest part of all Canada ; and, really, if we can judge by 
appearances, nature seems to deny it nothing which can contribute 
lu make a country delightful ; hills, meadows, fields, lofty forests, 
rivulets, fountains, rivers, and all of them so excellent in their kind, 
«nd so happily blended as to equal the most romantic wishes."-f' 

So much for the appearance of the country as it presented itself 
to the travelers of that early day. At that time all this region was 
Called Canada. 

The present site of the city was considered the most favorable 
spot for establishing tlic trading-post. There had been a small 
settlement at "Old Mackinaw" for some time before any was made 
It t)etroit. Jean Marquette, a Jesuit priest, made a setdement 
Aere in 1 670. and built a diapcl for the instruction of the Indians. 
A few French adventurers had gone to Mackinaw Island. With 
iliis exception, no one had attempted to settle in Michigan until 
Detroit was fixed upon as a place for a fort and trading post 
liideed, this is to be regarded as the first permanent settlement 
m the Northwest. It seemed to be admirably situated for such a 
purpose. The indications have proved true, as we shall hereafter 
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A few more general remarks on the country may be allowed 
before we proceed directly to the consideration of the city. "The 
iristory of this region," in the language of one, " exhibits three 
distinct and strongly marked epochs. The first may be properly 
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denominated the romantic, which extends to the year 1 760, when 
its dominion passed from the hands of the French to the Englbh. 
This was the period when tlie first beams of civilization had scarcely 
penetrated its forests, and the paddles of the French fur-traders 
swept the lakes, and the boat-sones of the voyageurs awakened the 
tribes on their wild and romantic shores. 

"The second epoch is the military, which commenced with tho 
Pontiac War. rimning down through the successive struggles of the 
British, the Indians, and the Americans, to obtain dominion of the 
country, and ending with the victory of Commodore Perry, the 
defeat of Proctor, the victory of General Harrison and the death of 
Tecumseh, the leader of the Anglo-savage conspiracy, on the banks 
of tlie Thames. 

"The tliird maybe denominated the enterprising, the hardy, thfl 
mechanical and working period, commencing with the opening of tha 
country to emigrant settlers, the age of agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, of harbors, cities, canals, and railroads; when thfl 
landscapes of the forests were meted out by the compass and chain 
of the surveyor; when its lakes and rivers were sounded, and theit 
capacity to turn the wheel of a mill, or to float a ship, was demons 
stratcd. tlius opening up avenues of commerce and industry. Its 
wild and savage character has passed away, and given place to 
civilization, religion, and commerce, inviting the denizens of ovefi 
crowded cities to its broad lakes and beautiful rivers, to its rich mines 
and fertile prairies, and promising a rapid and abundant remunera- 
tion for toil."* I 

The condition and development of tJic country has a very im» 
portant bearing on the condition and growth of the city; for, in all 
liberal or free governments, commerce and trade will seek theil 
natural cliannels ; and towns and cities will spring up at the most 
convenient points for that commerce and trade. Good harbors oQ 
the lakes, rivers, and ocean shore are regarded as indispensable to 
the establishment of a city. It is a marvel to us now how the cities 
of antiquity were ever made to thrive, situated, as many of ihenj 
were, in tJic interior of the countrj', and surrounded by rock-bound 
hills and towering mountains. But our city, as wc shall see, is mos| 
favorably situated on the eastern border of a most rich and fertile 
State, and possessing a harbor, the superior of which does not exisCi 
From its situation, it only requires time, and the appliances of thfl 
arts of civilization, to rear up a magnificent city, as enduring as drnfl 
itself. ' 

> Old HkUmw.Ij Sincklud. p^ 141. i^*- 
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This leads us now directly to the historical sketch of the City of 
* Detroit. Where is it ? All know that it U the chief city of the State 
of Michigan and located on its eastern border. Yet this does not 
otaclly answer our question. " The City of Detroit is situated on the 
north iihore of tlie Detroit River, or strait, connecting Lakes Erie and 
SLCtair, The river is the boundary line between Michigan and Can- 
ada West. The city Is eighteen miles north and east of the head of 
Ukc Erie, and seven miles west of I-ake St. Clair, three hundred 
milts west of Buftak), and five hundred and forty-five from Wash- 
ington, in latitude 42**, 19', 53', north, and longitude west 82", 58* 
ur from Washington west 5*, 56', 1 2*, Difference in time from 
ttfashington, 33', 44'; New York City, 54', 48'. 

"The history of Detroit is most intimately connected with the 
fetory of the whole Northwest, as its settlement dates among" the 
first on the American continent. Founded in the strife for sover- 
ttjjfHy between the English and French Governments, it became, 
at an early day, a point of central influence, importance and action. 
Ko place in the United States, It has been observed, presents such a 
series of events, interesting in themselves, and permanendy affect- 
ing, as they occurred. Its progress and prosperity. Five times its flag 
laa been changed. First the Lily of France floated over its fortress, 
then the Red Crossof England, and next the Stripes and Stars of the 
Uniitd States, and then, again, the Red Cross, and, lastly, the Stripes 
and Stars. 

"Three different sovereigns have claimed its allegiance, and, 
8ii« it has been held by the United States, its Government has been 
j thrice transferred: twice it has been besieged by the Indians: once 
rjapt\ircd in war, and once burned to the ground. Fire has scattered 
K— the tomahawk, scalping-knlfe and war-club have been let loose 
iipoii ii, in the hands of an unrelenting, savage foe. It has been the 
*ene of one surrender, of more than fifty pitched batdes, and twelve 
.horrid massacres. 

"The present site of the city was occupied by Indian villages at 

[*w period of the discovery of the country. In 1610 it was first 

' ^led by the French. The whole lake region, from the period of 

*«sci>very until 1 762. was under the dominion of France, The legid- 

■BUe settlement of the city was in 1 701 , at which time a fort caJled 

'Poocharirain' was erectetf."* 

On die old French maps the River Savoyard is represented 
^ running through the city, and discharging its waters into the 
^«troit River a little east of the Michigan Central Railroad Depot 
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it has long since disappeared. It was formed from tlie water in tJ^^ 
swampy land— -heavily timbered, extending back from the Dctrox ' 
River; it was, simply, the drainage from this timber-bell. As stran^^ 
as it may now seem, " it was sometimes a large stream ; and 1 hav^ 
known it necessary to take people living on its margin out of thdr' 
windows into a canoe and carry them as/rore. This was after long- 
continued rains. Bnt our modern subterranean rivers have done 
the work for the Savoyard — its glory has departed — it is among th« 
things diat were but are not. It obtained its name from old Peter 
Berthelet — the grandfather of those yet among us. He kept a 
pottery on the west side of its mouth, near the outlet of the present 
grand sewer. He bore ih<; nickname of 'Savoyard' probably be- 
cause himself or his ancestors were from Savoy. He always went 
by that name. Mrs. Sheldcn has, in some way. transformed it to 
' Xavier," which it never bore." We are indebted to the late Hon. 
B. F. H. Witlierell for this quotation. The course of this river was 
from the woods in the rear of the town, along by the east line 
of Michigan Grand Avenue into Congress Street, and thence along 
that street, for some distance, till it made a curve toward the Detroit 
River. The bank of Detroit River gradually rose to a ridge, where 
Jefferson Avenue is located, and tlien declined a little, giving direc- 
tion to the Savoyard. The subsoil, being a stiff clay, occasioned a 
great deal of statrnant water in the summer season and a vast 
amount of mud in the spring and fall. It is still in the memory* of 
many yet living that teams were mired on Woodward Avenue. But, 
since a thorough system of sewerage has been adopted and carried 
out, these evils have been removed, and " The Savoj-ard " is no more. 
We have given so much space to this river because it has been 
so completely obliterated diat the coming generations would have 
entirely forgotten it. if its existence were not fully stated. The loca- 
tion of this city is considered to be one of the most delightful in the 
United States. It is one of the most healthy, too, that can any- 
where be found. It is well situated for trade and commerce. The 
harlwr is all that could be desired. Tlie manufactures and mercan- 
tile establishments are equal to the demands of the country. 

Detroit has been a place of resort for the Indians of the North- 
west for so long a time that "the memory of man runneth not" hack 
to the Ijeginning; and it wa-s selected by its founders for its advan- 
tages for trade among the aborigines, f^ca'se/y at what time it was 
first visited by any white man we have no means of determining, as 
llie early traders and adventurous hunters made no records of tiieir 
wanderings amid these far-off wilds. It Iiad been visited as early as 
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1668 — but how much earlier we krww not, though it is said to have 
Veeo as early as i6ro. 

When was the city founded ? M. de la Motli Cadiliat, a Krench 
adventurer, made application to the French Government for authori- 
ty and means, in 1700. to establish a fort and settlement at this 
point. Through the intervention of M. Ponchartrain, he obtained 
Ifhat he required, so thai, in July. 1701. he arrived here, having with 
him about one hundred French adventurers, some fur-traders and 
a Catholic priesL He laid out a town, and enclosed it and a fort 
wtih pickets, giving it the name of Fort Ponchartrain, in honor of 
bis patron. Count roncliartrain. They addressed themselves, main- 
ly, to traffic among the Indians.. No special effort was made to 
cultivate the soil to any considerable extent, though a few pear trees 
■trc planted and some other fruits. 

So far separated from other settlements, on the frontier for 
aony years, Detroit lias been the theater of as many perils, stirring 
Scenes, and disasters, in its progress, as any other city on this conti- 
nent, and perhaps more. While it was under the undisputed do- 
minion of the French, with a single exception all was peace. Why 
was this? The facility with which the French could adapt them- 
sdves to the habits and customs of the Indians gave them perfect 
Bimunity among tliem. They could eat, sleep, sing, dance and hunt 
*i(h them — in short, be Indians in everything except color. No 
tflbrts were made, except by a party of strangers, to disturb this 
ncwsettlemcnt while it continued under the French dominion: but, as 
•oonas it passed from their hands to the English, annoyances began, 
^is refers to those whose residences were in this region. It seemed 

NKmce to become a troubled city. 
\ In 1 71 2 the town of Detroit was attacked by a " party of Otio- 
F^ies. or Foxes — a nation, passionate and untamable, springing up 
inio new life from every dcfeat,and. though reduced in [he number of 
^ir warriors, yet present everywhere by their ferocious enterprise 
Md savage daring" — the town almost fell Iiefore the valor of the party. 
"Resolving to burn Detroit, tliey pitched their lodges near the fort, 
*bidi Du Buisson, witli but twenty Frenchmen, defended. Aware of 
t^ir intentions, he summoned his Indian allies from the chase: and, 
3l»ut the middle of May, Ottawas, Hurons, Potawalainies, with one 
^d of the Saas, Illinois, Menomenies, and even Osages and Mis- 
st'itris, each nation witli its ensign, came to his relief. ' Father,* said 
■iicy, ' behold I thy children compass thee around. We will, if need 
bt^cfie for our Father— only take care of our wives and children, and 
^iread a little grass over our bodies to protect them from the flies.' 
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The warriors of the Fox nation, so far from destroying Detroit,' 
themselves besieged, and, at last, compelled to surrender at disc 
tion. Those who bore arms were ruthlessly murdered ; the i 
were distributed as slaves among the confederates, to be saved 
massacred at tlie will of their masters."* 

Detroit was given up to the English at the close of the "( 
French War,'" in 1760, by the terms of the treaty of peace betwf 
the two powers, though the English did not take possession till 17 
The stiff and uncompliant disposition of the English did not pic 
the savages; and. smarting under the recollection of the connict! 
New England, they were ready to embrace any measure that offc 
any hope of ridding the country of them. The encroachments of 
English on the wild hunting-grounds of Uic Indians were very i 
pleading to them ; and it is not to be wondered at, as they saw tl 
would have to retire from familiar scenes and the graves of tl 
ancestors, that they should struggle against it. When they ca 
into the possession of the Fort and Cit>- of Detroit, the natives w 
very much chagrined and vexed. They had at this lime among tli 
a man of remarkable ability and daring, who wished to destroy 
English garrison here ; but, like Maman of old, he scorned to 
hands on it alone, and he entered into — or, father, originated 
scheme to destroy all the forts in the West. Fontiac's conspiracy 
the destruction of Detroit, in 1763, is now well known. His ot^ 
was not so much the dcstmction of the town as to destroy 
English; for, all the time during his siege, the French settlers cc 
circulate freely, without molestation; their property was safe,jH 
general plan was to attack all the chain of forts simultaneous!^ 



plan 

he resen-ed Detroit for himself. Finding he could not succeed b 
direct attack, he resorted to stratagem, and so well was his plaa 
that it would most certainly have succeeded had he not 
trayed. 

There were some of the most tragic scenes enacted in conned 
with Pontiac's MCge that are recorded ot any town on this contini 
His plot was deep-laid, and would have accomplished his pui 
had no one informed the British commander of his intendons.] 
with a number of his principal men went to the fort under th( 
tense of a friendly parley, all armed with short guns, made for 
purpose, concealed under their blankets, while many of his n 
were gathered around, engaged, professedly, in play, who were 
rush into the fort at a given signal. But the signal was not giv 
because he found the commander prepared for him. When he Tot 

•Bucnlt'* UbIIb) Slate*, III., pp. •M.«a». 
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wniself betrayed, with great reluctance he raised the siege and re- 
tired. 

In connection with Pontiac's conspiracy, a most desperate and 
Woody battle was fought on the banks of a small creek above the 
citj', which winds through Elmwood Cemetery, and gives to it the 
beauty of its scenery — which battle is said to have given the creek 
the significant name of " Bloody Run." 

Pontiac. having been foiled in his purposes, and having retired 
with his warriors from the neighborhood of the city, the little gar- 
rison and the few English settlers breathed freely, and business 
resumed its usual course. 

Detroit remained in the occupancy and possession of the British 
until 1796. akhough, when the peace of the Revolution was con- 
cludeil. in 17S3, it was recognized as belonging to the United States. 
Why it was so held it is difficult to determine. Probably, if the 
United States Government had sent soldiers to occupy the fort and 
protect the inhabitants, the British soldiers would have left. Things 
were allowed to move slowly along in this locality, without anything, 
m particular, to break the even current of events, until the Tcrri- 
tonal Government of Michigan was provided for by Congress in 
1^. General William Hull was appointed Governor, and a Ju- 
diciary, composed of Augustus B. Woodward, James Griffin and, 
Francis Bates, who organized a Government at Detroit in July of 
1805. The Governor and Judges constituted the Legislative Coun- 
cil. Detroit was made the seat of Government, as a matter of 
Wtirsc. "In 1807 Judge Bates resigned, and James Withcrell was 
^'pointed in his place. 

Governor Hull arrived hereon the twelfth day of June, 1805, 
to find the city a mass of charred ruins ; for the whole town, except- 
""g one house, was consumed by fire the day before. There were 
wut one hundred and fifty houses in the town at the time of the fire, 
"pspectal effort was made to extinguish the fire, except that tJicCath- 
«ic priest. Mr. Dilhet fell upon his knees and said low mass. The 
^stress must have been very great, as there were, at least, a hundred 
^iies thus deprived of shelter. Shortly after this catastrophe, an. 
*ci of Congress was passed, directing the Governor and Judges to 
ay out a new town, including the site of the one destroyed, and ten 
"Wnsand acres of adjacent lands were granted. This quantity of 
and H-as granted by the General Government for the cily, to assist 
" relieving the calamity. 

The plan of the new town was drafted by Judge Woodward, 
And is very peculiar. The idea seems to have been suggested by a 
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Spider's web. The original plan has been somewhat disturbed' 
more modern utilitarianism; still, some of llie old marks arc lefL 
The idea of several wide and airy streets or avenues as the main 
ribs In the web, as, also, several parks, was a very good one, and 
contributes both to the beauty and heaUlifuIness of the city. The 
growth of the city in these early years was very slow, as there was 
nothing, in particular, to stimulate immigration, because of its iso- 
lated position. When this new town was laid out it was at once 
incorporated as a city — that is, in 1805. Detroit contiriued to ba 
the seal of Government for the Territory, and for the State till 1847, 
when by act of the Legislature the capital was removed to Lansing. 
War having been declared by the United States against Great 
Britain in 1812, aswasto have been expected. Detroit, being situ- 
ated on the border, was to become the theater of stirring events. 
Governor Hull had made preparations for defence, and the army had 
been increased until it was supposed it was prepared for any force 
that could be brought against it. The British army was concentrated 
on the opposite sidt- of the Detroit River, at Windsor and Sandwich. 
It was confidently believed that General Hull could successfully cope 
with any force that could be brought to bear against him, On the 
1 6th day of August, r S 1 2, the battle opened — or. rather, the army of 
the British was put in array against Detroit: but, before a single 
gun was fired from the fort a demand was made for die surrender, 
which was ignobly acceded to by the commanding General — Hull— 
and, to tlie surprise and astonishment of all, the British flag was 
hoisted on the ramparts Various conjectures have been indulged 
in in regard to the motives which induced him to do so. Some have 
charged him with cowardice and others with treachery. It certainly 
looks very much like one or the other. We will not attempt to solve 
the mystery — for it was mysterious — but will give what light we can. 
It was our good fortune, a few years since, to make the acquaintance 
of an old lady of intelligence, who was in the city at the time, then 
a young lady, and whose father's house was made the headquarters 
of the British commander, and the family had to retire to a small 
apartment. This lady subsenuenriy married a Bridsh officer, and 
often heard them speak of General 1 lull. She said they aluaya 
Spoke of him as not being a coward, but that his surrender had its 
origin in some other cause. Of course, they did not openly say what 
the other cause was. On the day of the surrender, after the British 
officers had become settled in her father's house, she overheard one 
of the officers say, in relation to the surrender, that " British gold 
had done its work." Hull was tried for treason and cowardice: was 
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lilted on the former and convicted on the latter, and sentence<l 
10 V>e shot, but was pardoned by the President. The probability is 
that vacillation and me want of real courage was the true solution. 

The British possession of Detroit was of short duration ; for 

the naval battle on I-ake Erie, in which Commodore Perry gained a 

grand and memorable victory on the roth of September, and the 

victor)' of General Harrison at the Thames, restored the city to the 

possession of tlie United States. "When tlie American flag was 

hauled down by General Hull, in 1812, at the time of the surrender, 

^^James May, Esq., a Colonel of Militia, got possession of it, and kept 

^fn until General Harrison arrived." Though the citj- passed into the 
hands of the British, the flag did not, and the very same flag waved 
over it after it was recovered that did so before the surrender. 
"Colonel Cass, with a brigade of soldiers, was left for the protection 
of the Territory, which they effectually accomplished until the treaty 
of peace, concluded at Ghent on the ]7th of February, 181 5, put an 
ow to all further hostilities." This introduces a new name to our 
notice, one that is, hereafter, to be identified with the interests of 
Detroit and to become dear to the people of Michigan— it is that of 
Lewis Cass. 

According to the census taken by the United States, in 1820, 
Ae whole population of the Territory was found to be only eight 
thousand eig/U hundred and mnety-six, *' Detroit contained two hun- 
*lwd and fifty houses, and fourteen hundred and fifteen inhabitants 
">dcp<;ndcnt of the garrison." An event had occurred, the year 
l*cfore, which tended to give new life to commerce on the lakes, and 
to stimulate immigration : an event which was but the introduction 
Miseries which l^vc given character to the whole West. and. indeed, 
|1« influence of the same thing is now felt in every part of the civiJ- 
iliicd world — that was, the introduction of steam navigation. The 
^ilk-in-the-water, the first steamboat that ever floated on Lake 
^'ie, made its first appearance in Detroit in the spring or summer 
*' 1819. She was a vessel of small tonnage, but was regarded at 
•*« lime as a magnificent affair, and as one of the wonders of the 
*^rid. She was so named for an Indian chief, who was associated 
*ilh Tecumseh in the War of 1812 on the side of the British against 

^^ua. The name seemed to be appropriate, too, as the vessel seemed 

^k^ be walking in the water. 

Another circumstance, occurring at a Htdc later period, exerted. 
f*rhaps. a still greater influence upon the settlement of Michigan 
^ the entire Northwest, as, also, on the interests and growtli of 
Detroit — that was, the opening of the New York and Erie Canal, 
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or. " Clinton's Big Ditcli," as some of tlie people at that time called' 
it This greatly increased the facilities and comforts of travel and 
the transportation of floods and merchandise. 

The prcsunt populaiion of the city is about 120.00a According 
to the census taken in 1S64, the population numbered Jifiy-tkreg 
thousand one hundred and seventy. It has a little more than Joubletl 
its population in the last thirteen years. With tJie increase of popu- 
lation and wealth, there has been a great advance in tlie architecture 
and elegance of buildings, as places of business and residences. 
There are some very costly and beautiful residences, and there is a 
constant advance in this respect 

Detroit is abundantly supplied with periodical literature. There 
are two large daily papers, and one smalk-r. having an extensive cir- 
culation. The Michigatt Fanner is a weekly, devoted to the interests 
of agriculture. The Afichigan Christian Advocate zwCi llie Herald 
and Toreidight are weeklies, devoted to religion and literature. 
There are numerous small papers devoted to specialdes, and papers 
in the German language. The Mieiiigan Christian Advocate was 
established January ist. 1875. and the Herald aitd Tcrcldight, 
Baptist organ, at a much earlier date. Botli are welt sustained. 

The first attempt at publishing a newspaper here was 
1809. Rev. Gabriel Richard, the Roman Catholic priest, published 
a paper for a short time, entitled, Michigan Essay or Impartial 
Observer. It did not succeed. It was published in French, and, as 
the old French inhabitants were not much readers, he could not ob- 
tain sufficient patronage. In 181 7, John P. Sheldon commenced the 
publication of the Detroit Gasette, which proved a success, though 
that small weekly sheet has been succeeded by the much larger 
■weeklies and dailies, and tlie Gazette is known only in history. > 

Detroit, of course, is the principal point from which the AtSlj 
news is distributed throughout die State, and, as such, the periodi- 
cals of the city will flourish and grow. The periodicals will increase 
in number and importance as the population increases. 

In regard to the commerce of Detroit, we quote liberally fr 
one writer: 

"Detroit, from its first settlement in 1701, has ranked first 
commercial point on the Western lakes. A company, stj'led ih« 
* Company of the Colony of Canada,' was incorporated by the 
Colony of Canada at a convention held at Quebec. October 31st 
1 701. which conferred upon them the right ' to trade at Detroit in 
beaver and peltries, to the entire exclusion of all private individuals.' 

* M. de la Motte Cadillac, the first commandant at Detroit, 
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•was oommissioncd by Louis XIV., in a letter to Count Ponchartrain 
in 1703. says tliat his design, in projecting a trading-post here in 
1701, was to afford protection to commerce; since from this point 
we can go by canoe to all the nations dial are around the lakes ; it 
i&i dwr hy which we can go in and out to trade with all our allies. 
And we find that Ciiarievoix, a French Jesuit missionarj^. who visiietl 
this city as early as 1720, speaks of a complaint that the English 
merchants sell merchandise to the savages cheaper tlian the French 
<lo, thereby drawing all the trade to New York. 

"In 17S7, that patriarch nauve citizen among us, who was bom 
^st after the close of the Pontine War, Joseph Campau, Esq., act- 
ively engaged in mercantile business here, and continued in it for 
aixjijt forty years. In early times, he anniially visited the Citj" of 
Montreal, conveying, in birch-bark canoes, cargoes of furs, etc., and 
'etuming with them freightt:c.l witli goods." 

How changed is evcr>'thing now! Long streets, lined with stores 
fi^ed with goods; railroads and steamers to bring and carry away 
t^e goods and products. Instead of the export of furs, merely, we 
low export almost everything that can be thought of — lumber, tim- 
'>er. staves, copper and iron ore, wheat, corn, potatoes, apples, pork, 
I'eef. fish, and the like, in vast quantities. One, in walking the busy 
streets now, could hardly imagine that all the exports and imports at 
fJiis port had once been conveyed in birch-bark canoes, propelled by 
id, and, of course, coasting along the lake shore. Hut so it was. 
Various manufactures are carried on here on a liberal scale, and 
iey are constantly increasing. 

As to religious Societies, or Churches, it is not necessary to say 
"^Uch in this chapter, as that subject has been thoroughly treated in 
^^ early chapters of this work. Still, a few words may be allowed 
"^re. The Roman Catholic Church was established at the very 
'*.*"igin ot* tlie settlement, and has now in its fold a considerable propor- 
J*On of the present population. There are churches for the French, 
[*Hsh, Germans, Poles, and Hnglish, with various nunneries, sister- 
hoods, and asylums. They have an immense property in the city. 
V^sv' are making great efforts to retain all their members, including 
*^migrants and native-bom. Occasionally, they make a convert from 
*-tTiong the Protestants ; but these do not begin to equal the number 
**tcy lose by conversion to Protestantism. 

or Protestant Churche.s, the first in order was the Methodist 
Hpiscopal Church, established in the autumn of iSio, and at the 
pi^sent time — 1877 — having eight churches, with regular pastors, 
and two separate Sunday School chapels ; with all the necessary 
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appliances for Church work, and with valuable property. The next 
in order, nearly contemporaneous in oi^anization, are the Protestant 
Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches. The former was orjranized 
NovL*mber aad, in 1824, and the latter was instituted as a Church, 
January 23d, 1825. though they had had preaching, most of the time, 
since June. 1816. The latter now have six churches and some mis- 
sion Sabbath Scliools. The former — the Protestant Kpiscopal Church 
— ^was fully organized in 1824, and now has five chu relies, with sev- 
eral mission chapels. The Baptists range next in order, having been 
fully organized in 1827, and now having two princi[>al churches, one 
mission among the French, one among tl\e Germans, and some othei 
mission work. There are two Congregational Churches, doing 
good work. The first was organized in 1S44. There arc some 
Churches among the colored people, bearing the name of Methodists, 
Baptists, and hpiscopalians. There are several other Protestant 
denomjnadons, as Lutherans, having several churches ; United Pres- 
byterians, having one church ; Scotch Presbyterians, having one 
cfiurch. who have recently changed their name to that of Central 
Presbyterian Church, and some otliers. There is, also, a Unitariaa 
Church and a Swcdcnborgian Church. ^M 

Among die religious societies doing Christian work may be mffl 
tioned the Young Men's Christian Association, which has become i 

fiennanent fixture in the citj', having a good property well filled up 
or religious and benevolent work. Their rooms have become « 
great center of attraction. They seem to be doing a noble work. 

It may be observed that there was no earnest effort made foi 
tite establishment of Protestantism in this city earlier than 1 809. AD 
visits of Protestant ministers, prior to that time, were only incidental, 
and not from any fixed purpose to establish the cause in the city, 
But, in 1809. Detroit was placed on .the list of appointments of th« 
New York Annual Conference of the Methodist Kpiscopal Church 
and a minister was appointed to it ; and it has remained in the Iis< 
of appointments, and ministers assigned to it ever since, except foi 
the years i8m and 1814, during the prevalence of the war, wlwn 
ministers could not gel here. 

The history of t^lucation in connection with the City of Detroit 
is full of interest, and must not be passed by in silence. In the 
organization of the Territorial Government of Michigan. Congress 
set apart, or appropriated some valuable lands for the esiablishmeni 
and maintenance of a university or seminar^' of learning. The 
organization of this university was provided for by a law passed bjj 
the Governor and Judges, who consututed the law-making b< 
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that time. Numerous professorships were provided for under the 
litl«of Didaxia, and the institution was opened in 1817. Rev. John 
Monteiih, who was sent out here as a missionary', the year before, 
under commission from "The Board of Missions of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of ihe United States," was 
appointed the president, and professor in several [yidaxia, and 
Galiriel Richard, a Roman Catholic priest, was associated with him 
in charge of tlic remaining Didaxia, 

As might have been expected from the circumstances of the 
(inus, the institution proved a failure, and the university, in its 
relation to Detroit, died out in a short time, for, when the State 
Government was organized, in 1S37, the original location and organ- 
ialion of the university were entirely ignored, a new law for its 
wjianization was passed, and its location was changed to Ann Arbor. 
Yi.-t Detroit was not without schools in which tlie classics were taught 
" ilw old Academy" still lives in the recollections of some of the 
inhabitants of Detroit to the present day. although its obsequies 
*crc attended years ago, and its material remains have long since 
Disappeared. 

Detroit was left, for a number of years, to the ordinary, or com- 
mon school system, supplemented by various private enterprises, 
»liidi did good service, until the present school system of the city 
was adopted. The present very efficient system embraces a central 
liigH school, with ward branches as the exigencies may demand, sup- 
ponwl by tax to supplement the moneys from the public school fund 
'Kwn the State ; so that the schools arc all free to residents of the 
ot>'. They are graded to meet all degrees of intellectual culture, 
laving everyone without excuse. The whole is under the manage- 
•Bcitt of one superintendent, under the control of a school board 
tlfctcd by the public in each ward of die city. The Central High 
Sd»ol is intended to advance students in the classics and sciences, 
™ that they may enter tlie State University, if they choose, on gradu< 
ition. 

It is -not to be supposed that tliis system of education for the 
^ty has attained to its present gigantic proportions without oppo- 
S'linn. It has had to struggle, and. indeed, it is not yet entirely fi'ee 
'fm struggling. Tliis opposition has arisen from two causes — 
pwniriousness and religious fanaticism. The penurious were unwU> 
lingf to pay the necessarj' taxes for buildings with suitable furniture 
fwl apparatus, and pay qualified teachers. The religious fanaticism 
ttconfined. almost entirely, to the Romish Church, they characterizing 
tben as ** Godless schools," because the priests cannot be permitted 
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to teach their peculiar religious dogmas in them. If the priests wer 
permitted to visit tlie schools, and catechise the children, and take 
part of each day to indoctrinate them in their dogmas, all would b 
well. Their great object is to break down our school system an 
secure a distribution ol the school fund, so that they may be assist< 
to maintain their sectarian schools. They oppose the use of it 
Bible — not that they care so much about the Bible, but to secure t| 
co-operation of all classes of skeptics to break down the system 
Noiwiihstanding tliese oppositions to the system, it has grown stron 
and is destined to go on and prosper in its legitimate work of in« 
lectual culture. Notwithstanding the opposition of the Komanis 
to the system, they manage to secure a large proportion of d 
teachers to be of their " faith and order." 

We shall occupy only a small space in the presentation ^ 
sketches of a few men connected with the early histor)- of this city- 
of tliose who gave shaping to its interests and its socie^. All i 
can do is little more than to record their names. 

Hon. a. B. Wooi>\vari). one of the first Judges appointed by d 
President, was said to be a man of ability and integrity. He bad 
pecuharly constituted mind, which was shown in several tilings. ^ 
was charged with the work of laying out and platting the new d! 
after die disastrous fire in 1805. and did that work in a very pecuU 
manner. What tliat plan was, every one who knows anything of l] 
city knows. It may look fine for a spider's web. but is very inco 
venient for a city. The ne.\t particular in which that peculiari 
was shown was in the law providing for the organization of d 
Universit)' of Michigan. He was responsible for the (>eculiar foi 
of that law. The professorships were called Didaxia, and mai 
odier peculiarities entered into it. That law was so pectdiar that I 
notice was taken of it when the State Legislature provided for the r 
oi^nizaiion of the University. We are indebted to a correspondc 
in Harper's Rfagazitu for ilie following statement: ''He was| 
bachelor— never married. It was often the case that he would U 
a dozen shirts at a time, and, as one of them would become soila 
he would put on another one over it, and so keep doing until h 
would have the whole dozen on at once." This seems luirdly cre<| 
bte, but it is given in that Magazine as a veritable fact. Whenll 
gave his approval to the articles of association for the incorporatio 
of the Mediodist Society of Detroit, he stated that his preference m 
that there should be but one denominadon, according to some pll 
which had been adopted in Prussia ; but, as there was nothing col 
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trar)' to the statute in their articles, he signed his approval. He is 
said to have been a very good man. 

General Lewis Cass succeeded General Hull in the Govemor- 
slnp of the Territory of Michigan, and in that office did much for 
Detroit and for Michigan in general. He was in General Hull's 
army, but on the day of the surrender was absent on detached duty, 
and was very angry when informed of the surrender. He never 
nade an open profession of religion, but always gave his support 
10 (he cause. He was one of the signers of the constitution, or 
anides of association for the incorporation of " Tlie First Protestant 
Socifty of Detroit," in December, 1821. His wife became a mem- 
ber of the first Presbyterian Church of Detroit when that Church 
ws instituted in 1825, and her name appears among the first mem- 
bers of it The Governor gave his support to that Church, mainly. 
He served as Secretar}*of War of the United States one term, as 
Senator of the United States, and as a Minister to a foreign court. 
Iiall these positions he did honor to the city, State and nation. He 
•ai a very temperate man in his habits, never having used any 
ardent spirits in all his hfc, though he sometimes made a very mod- 
mte use of wine. He was in the United States Senate at the 
time of the repeal of the Missouri Compromise line, so as to allow 
slavery to be extended into any of the territory of the United States. 
He consented to it reluctantly, but he could not avoid it without 
breaking away from the Democratic party, which he was not pre- 
pirctl to do. He knew it would, finally, be fatal to his party ; but 
ti« slavcocracy demanded it, and it must be done. The result is 

t we have seen — the final abolition of slavery and the displacc- 

i of his party from power. From correspondence we had with 
bin while the matter was pending in Congress, we know his con- 
'ftcrions were right ; but he could not make up his mind to act 
tconling to them. It is always a sad thing to see a man of such 
*Witics hesitating to stand up for the oppressed, and stifling his own 
ranvictJons of the right He was a great and noble man. and ought 
to liave consecrated himself to the Divine service, which he felt and 
■clcnowledged to be his duty. He Is deceased. 

EimosrAs P. Hastings came to Detroit from the State of New 
York in 1824 or 1825. and for the most part, if not the entire of hts 
life was connected with one of tlie banks of the city, and stood high 
*san accommodating, honest business man. He was a ver>' devo- 
id, earnest Christian man, a member of the Presbyterian Church 
Iwfcre he came here. He was one of the forty-nine persons who 
imposed the first Presbyterian Church of Detroit, when that Church 
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■was instituted on the 23d day of Taniiar>-. 1825. He was electti 
and ordained one of the ruling elaers at that time. He laboro 
very actively in the cause of religion, and has gone to receive U 
reward. 1 

Hon. U. F. H. Witherell was the son of Judge James WW 
erell. who was appointed one of the Territorial Judges, by Pre9 
dent Jefferson, in iSio. The Judge brought his family here in i8n 
but they did not remain because his wife was afraid of somas 
Indians. They returned to the Iiast and remained till after the wa 
In the meantime H. 1*. H. had studied law, and had reiurned here I 
reside. He had also made a profession of religion and was a men 
ber of tlie Methodist Church here as early as 1820. Mr. Withen 
grew to occupy a very important place In the affairs of tlie city ai 
State. He was called to occupy the bench of the Circuit Court fi 
this Judicial Circuit, which position he well filled. He was a Demi 
crat in politics and was honored by his party. He died in iSd 
The younger Judge was a man of good education, an excclle( 
jurist, and a wordiy son of a worthy sire. 1 

Hon. William Wtx:ii)Bhiix;K was long identified with the intd 
ests of the cit>' and of the State. He was a ver)* early settler, C 
>Jew England origin. He was a lawyer by profession, and a WW 
in politics, and in this respect was the constant antagonist of Gel 
era! Cass. He was once elected and served as Governor of ti 
State; and filled other and important offices. He met and fulfill* 
the responsibilities of his official positions to the entire satisfactk 
of those who agreed with him In policies. He was a supporter I 
the Christian religion, and an adherent of the Presbyterian Churcl 
but. like too many men in public life, neglected the vital experieni 
of diat religion in which he believed and which he supported, i 
does seem strange that such men do not more thoroughly realia 
their responsibility to God and humanity, to submit their hear! 
and lives to the Divine service. Certainly, tlieir ofticial and publi 
positions do not lessen, but they do increase their responsibility 
Position is a source of power, and that power is to be exerted fo 
the purity and elevation of humanity. Christianity, in its cxpcricnC 
and practice, is the purifying and elevating agency. They, then, ai 
obligated to do what they can to promote it to the greatest possibl 
extent. Mr, Woodbridge had accumulated quite a fortune — ^vei 
largely from the increase in the value of his lands by the growth < 
the city. He owned a large farm just adjoining the city, which hi 
now all become included in it, and furnished many desirable buUdifl 
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pbces. His name is perpetuated in the name of one of tljc streets 
of ihe city, 

Hon. James Withereli.. 'Vhc following sketch of the life of the 
elder Judge Wiiherell. wriiicn by ihc- late Bishop Edward Thomson, 
D. D., will be read with interest, and is worthy of a place in our 
History; "One of the earliest contributions to the Detroit Methodist 
Church was the family of Judj;je VVitlierell, and one of my first pas- 
toral visits was made at his house. Of Puritan stock, a native of 
Mansfield, Massachusetts, he commenced life, in 1775, by entering 
the army at tlic age of sixteen; and, having obtained a commission 
in ihc Massachusetts line, he continued in the service till the army 
*as disbanded. He subsequently studied and practiced successfully 
the professions of medicine and law; and, in 1808. while filling a seat 
in Congress as a Representative from Vermont, he was appointed 
!>)■ Mr. Jefferson a United States Judge in Michigan, iieing in 
th'; Territory during ihe War of 1 8 1 2, he entered the field again as 
colonel of a regiment. On die capitulation o( Hull, he dislianded. 
his soldiers, but was himself made a prisoner of war. He was, how- 
ever, e.Kchangcd. and permitted to resume his seat on the Bench. 
• • * He had a kind heart and a strong- mind, a fine vein of 
Iwmor and a vast store ol anecdotes. 

"Although not a member of the Church, he was a believer in its 
weed, an admirer of its discipline, and a reader of its literature, par- 
littilariy of the writings of Adam Clarke. He read die Scriptures 
<Uily, and devoted some time to silent, but, we trust fervent devo- 
■•wi He often dwelt with delight upon the fifty-fifth chapter of 
BWh. With him. as with most men, the appetite for Divine truth 
increased ;is he drew near the grave, On one occasion, while his 
tompanion was reading to him an interesting item of intelligence, 
^ complained that her eyes were failing. ' Save diem, then, to 
■^ the Bible.' said he. He renounced all other refuge but the 
Cross. What a pity that men who take evangelical views do not 
profess them publicly, and before they come to die. and especially 
^iicii their position in society gives them commanding inlhience! A 
dause in a will, a dying or public confession made at the last, cannot 
itone for a life spent out of the Church. .'\t Jutlge Witherell's 
"loth — ^January 9th. 1838 — tlic Michigan Legislature, as well as the 
Bir of the Supreme Court, passed resolutions of respect to his 
memory, and attended his funeral. 

"It was my duty to preach on the occasion, and it will afford an 
insight into the Judge's character to remark that, when I called on his 
^ily for materials for a sketch of his life and cliaracter, the only docu- 
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ment that they could find was the following, which was his wh 
biography: 'At the age of sixteen, I joined the Revolutiona 
andstood sentry at Boston Neck, On the evacuation of B\ 
the British army, I marched to New York. I was wounded 
at White Plains ; marched to Rhode Island ; thence to S; 
thence to Valley Forge, in Pennsylvania, where I kept a fo 
fast; thence to Monmouth, and subsequently to Fishkill, N 
and West Point, where, on the 19th of April, 1873, the Revol 
army was disbanded.' " This ends the Bishop's account of th' 
but we wish to add our concurrence in his sentiments in « 
the neglect of such men to identify themselves openly with t 
of Christ. It is a mystery to us how such men can hope 
acceptance at the last, or how they can reconcile it with thei 
tions to poor, fallen, suffering humanity, all around them, ca 
the help of their example to enable them to rise. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FttGnuiuTT — Midiigui Conferenca — PtotesUnt EtHacopal Kuoew! — Indiiw MMom— IMfot^— 
J. B. Kinlej — J. A. Baughmaa — Cuitu G'ldilard — Janras Oilmili IlkBltop T^r>ti^>n— An* 
Brown— Progrm of theChurcba*— Coagn;Mbim.-t CliuTdi— Ur. l^uflitliJ-i'twlf*- -Nuali iL 
WdU-W. IL CbUiM. 

jE now enter upon the fourth period of our History' — the 

organization of the Michigan Confc-n.-nt'; — and tin- Urit 

h that we shall designate as such. In this we shall liav>; to 

^ '- take a little more extended and fr«:(; rang*;. 'Ih*- j>'ri*^ 

C/r?T> "properly begins with 1836; but we hav*; to r'tro'.j^(.-t 

t some, and we shall, also, anticipate some things, f.o a-, not 
to break the connection. There can be no n;av>nab]*: obj';'.tion to 
either of these. 

It, perhaps, will be remembered that }/)■ a'.t of tli»: GfrnTal 
Conference, in May, 1836, the Michigan Corjf»rr*rn'.»; was ',r»»t»^d — 
but it also embraced the northern part of Ohio. In j>;40. th»: fjuto 
part was taken off, and Michigan alone constitufd a '.ori('T'ri',» 
In 1856, the Michigan Conference was divi'J»;d. ar^'J th»: l>,-rf'ji! 
Conference was created, so that, at Ais pr»:;ftrj*. «r;ir.;; w }inv* *wo 
Annual Conferences in this State, beside L'j^ M «'.;,';;*:/ Jj\-An'.-* •/. 
the Central German Conference. 

It maybe considered a angular fa',t 'Srji.'. tr** '-'s-'ior '/ •!»• 

Michigan Ann-ja! Owiference of tht M^'iiv, ■.! }.ii -."j-ji, O-r.— ,1 

*as contemporar.'rO'js with the orgar-iztttv- -y •:,: '-^jl;: Ov — i- 

mem — for it -Aai :n 1836 diat ^v^yjLr.t Oo- ,•.-..■->- wi- 'n ---■-. 

and ratified by die people, and Mi'-':;;-^.- vf. ,".':j,v- '--rr -i- 

pupilage, and admitted as one of tirt S:i--^, ', ' •- ■ - - .'/- **;.f». 

ratification by Congress was not cary^.*,: . ' - -/- ■^•'rjz- 

of a little difficult)- about the bounda-. v - ', -• ',-, v-.-- *»• 

We shown a great increase of Prc«t.'^--jt-.-..-- .-'■■■ ■-.. , «.-,-- y^E 

t great mcrcase of tlie populaixm as veiL 
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There are three circumstances, or facts, that have contributed! 
to the growth of the country, worthy of notice : These are the 
use of steamboats on the lakes ; the opening of the New York and 
Erie Canal ; and a better knowledge of the topography of the coun- 
try furnished by surveyors and other explorers. 

The opening of the great New York and Erie Canal, perhaps, 
had a more direct influence on the settlement of this part of the 
West than even the steamboating, as it furnished a better and easier 
mode of travel to the lake, and furnished the prospect of the easy 
transportation of merchandise westward. The idea that the West 
was to be the granary of the East had not yet been conceived — but 
what would the steamboats and canal have amounted to if there had 
not been a countr>' to sustain a large population? The experiments 
of the adventurers, in regard to the salubrity of the climate and die 
fertility of the soil — a soil that had been thought to be barren — 
showed that large yields, in proportion to expenditure, rewarded the 
husbandman, and the climate agreeable. These plains and prairies 
were found to be very fertile; and even the marshes, or wet meadows, 
were verj' important to furnish hay for stock. We do not well to sep- 
arate these facts, and attempt to attach importance to either of them 
separately. Consider them jointly, and then we may be able to com- 
prehend the rapid increase of the population of this Peninsular State. 
This rapid increase of population threw a vast responsibility on the 
Church and ministry, to see that they were supplied with religious 
instruction — the means of grace. How this responsibility has been 
met, we shall endeavor to develop in the follov/ing pages. 

The Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Michigan was organized 
this same year — 1836— and Rev. Samuel A. McCoskrey was elected, 
and ordained Bishop, and, at the same time, was to serve as Rector 
of St. Paul's Church, in the City of Detroit. St Paul's at that time, 
and until 1852, was located on Woodward Avenue, between Larned 
and Congress Streets , but, at this time, they erected a large stone 
church at the corner of Congress and Shelby Streets. The Bishop 
was a graduate of West Point ; large, straight, and very command- 
ing in presence, and has labored much to advance the interests of 
his Church. The origin and progress of that Church, in different 
localities, will be noticed in their appropriate places. 

We begin this period with two Districts and part of another; 
for it is to be remembered that the southwest part of the State was 
connected with the Indiana Conference, and remained so till 1840 
We have thirty-five intinerant ministers and five thousand members 
The State had a population of about one hundred thousand, anc 
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rapidly increasing, so that, in i'. 
liundrcd and twelve thousand. 



o, there was a population of two 
The Circuits were generally large, 
ftiough, in a few instances, there had been formed what were called half 
stations — that is. the Circuits were so constructed that one minister 
could be in the principal village every Sabbath. It is much to be 
regretted, however, that we were not more attentive to the centers 
of influence. In most of the villages, we were there to supply them 
for a long time before any otlicrs made any attempt: but, by our 
not supplying them with as much service as we ought to have done, 
others entered, and many who were friendly to Methodism, and would 
have given their influence to it permanently, were drawn away, be- 
Quse tlwy wanted more ministerial service than we afforded, and so 
ihcy' were lost to us. In some of these places we have since nearly 
recovered what we had lost, but in most of them it is not so. and 
*ehave to occupy a position below that which we might have had, 
aid ought to have had. 

The Michigan Conference having been created, held its first 
session in Mansfield, Ohio, in September, 1836. and was presided over 
liythe venerable and majestic Bishop Soule. He was then in the vigor 
of his noble manhood, an<I preached with wonderful eloquence and 
pjwer. The next session was held in Detroit in September, 1837. 
The good, sweet-spirited, noble-minded Bishop Roberts presided over 
Ais session. The sessions were held in the session room of the Presby- 
terian Church, on Woodward Avenue, between Lamed and Congress 
Streets. The Conference was well entertained, for all denominations 
opened their houses for the purpose, and Methodism received much 
fcivantage from it. Other denominations were forced, however re- 
luctantly, to cultivate a higher respect for them. Some of them had 
looked op Rev. Edward Thomson, a man of culture and superior 
loteliect, who had been stadoncd here the year before, and was still 
■ the station — since Bishop Tliomson — with great pit>', because of 
las connection with that ignorant, ranting people, as they regarded 
tbc Methodists to be; but now they found that he was not alone in 
OS culture and greatness : and they were very favorably impressed 
*ith the ability and dignity of the body. Though the Conference 
*as composed vcr>' largely of young men, they were young men of 

J^ity and great promise. The sessions of the Conferences alter- 
^■ted between Ohio and Michigan, the fourth session, in September, 

^!l39.being held in Ann Arbor — Bishop Soule presiding — until 1840, 
*ficn. by act of the General Conference, Michigan, alone, was made 
lo constitute a Conference. According to the Minutes of 1840, there 

Were four Districts — viz., Detroit, Ann Arbor, Marshall, and Kala- 
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mazoo — and a Mission District in the Lake Superior country, 
taininj,' sevefUy-seven ministers and preachers and 1 1.523 mcmbers.a 
reported to the Conference, which met in Marshall on August 19IJ 
Bishop Hedding presiding. | 

In the Minutes of 1 840, we have a Mission District, with Wllltai 
H. Brock way as superintendent, containing three charges in the LaJ 
Superior region — viz.. Sault Stc. Marie. Kcwawcnon. and Mackini 
—supplied with six ministers and preachers. Two of these preachei 
were Indians, as will be judged by their names — viz., Peter Marfcl 
man and John Kahbagc. The Sault Ste. Marie and Kewawend 
Mission appears in our Minutes in 1S37 as one charge, and it J 
attached to the Detroit District, and. the next year, the same Missia 
was attached to the Ann Arlxjr District, and W. H. Brockway t<i 
the missionary: but. in 1839. the Mission District was created, ani 
W. H. Brockway was made the superintendent, and was the preachd 
in charge of Sault Stc. Marie Mission, with George King as his; 
sistant. Kcwawcnon was made a separate Mission, and left to 
supplietl, with the expeciaiion of engaging an Indian preacher, 
the next Conference lliey reported seven ly-seitti members and srrt 
fy-six of these were Indians, which was an increase of only 
Indian over last year. The first report of members among the \A 
diansof this region was made in 1S38, which was f^rfy-twa member! 
Though in 1837 was the first appearance of this Indian mission wofi 
on our Minutes of appointments, the work had been going on fq 
some lime. Some two or three years before this time, John Sundajl 
an Indian preacher from Canada, had visited the Indians of this r^iodj 
and preached so effectively tliat a revival originated among tht'aj 
and Uiey desired a missionary to be sent to them, which was dont| 
with the results named above. Two ministers, or preacjiers, wetj 
raised up among themselves, to preach tlie Gos]>eI without ihe tedi 
ous process of an interpreter. This seemed to be a call of Proirf 
dence on the Church for contributions of men and means to cari 
forward the work among the aborigines. God so prospered tit 
work among them that, in three years, seventy-six native membci 
were reported among them. This was. certainly, a very encoura(^ii| 
result for the amount of labor and money expended ; especially 
when we consider the depths of ignorance and vicious degradaiifl 
to which they had become subjected. These Missions have 
continued ever since. While on this subject of Indian Missions. 
would say that the Presbyterian Church had established a Mis 
among them, at Mackinaw, as eariy as 1821; and, perhaps, a lit 
earlier, and conducted it with zeal. Tlie Baptists, also, had one in 
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•«t part of the Territor>' in 1830, and, perhaps, earlier, which was 
cam'eil forward with a good degree of success. Notwithstanding the 
great expenditure of means, men and labor by the different denomi- 
nations of Christians, while a few, or, even a good many of them, 
have become true Christian converts, and have been saved by grace, 
the mass of them are Indians still — have not been much civilized 
ortlfvated. This fact gives coloring to a remark, made by Hugh 
Milltr, that, when a tribe or nation has reached a certain point of 
degradation, it is impossible to restore it. Millions of money have 
been expended for the Christianization and civilization of the abo- 
r^fines of the American continent, with very little to show for it. 
Something has been done in the former object, but they have to 
be wards of the Church still, and very little progress has been made 
inthe latter. Sad as it may seem, the indications are that they are 
to become extinct. In the meantime, it is well for the Christian 
Guirch to do all that can be done to save as many of them as 
possible from the pains of " the second death." 

The Christian work in the Lake Superior District is now de- 
voted, mainly, to the white population, which has become numerous, 
K the mining interests have become developed. Although the 
Methodists were the first to carry the Gospel into this region, they 
•re not alone in this noble work, as will be seen from the religious 
Katiwics as here presented: Methodists. T.356; Protestant Episco- 
(ftl 157. and two parishes not reported; Congregational, 200. 

According to our plan, Detroit must now occupy our attention 

bra little while longer. For an account of the origin and growth 

of the city, and some of the men connected with it, we refer to the 

pftceding chapter. It is in its religious, Protestant aspect we must 

OUisider it. Except the record of the original Society, as given in 

our first and second periods, the first mord -wc have been able to 

find, is an old class-book, prepared by Rev. Alfred Brunson. for an 

wening class, bearing date July 5th, 1823. This old book contained, 

M the time, twenty-five names, leaving us to infer that there must 

fevc been, at least, fifty or sixty members in the city, as the noon 

fW was always larger than an evening one. Levi Brown, who was 

« Protestant Episcopalian in his predilections and withdrew some 

lime later than the 4lh of July. 1824, as he was present, on that 

day, at class, was the leader. He withdrew to assist in the organi- 

ation of a Church of his own choice, which took place on November 

13d, 1824. Although Mr. Brown stood as the class-leader, Jerry 

Oean, who was a member of the same class, was the leader in facL 

The same book, at 1 laler date, probably for 1825. contains a list 
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of names of members, for the purpose of collecting for ministerii 
support. This list contains sixfy names, which is, probably, ih| 
number then in Church fellowship. It is much to be regretted tha 
our Church records were so loosely kept. Tliere was no permaneo 
book in which all the names were recorded, but those composid| 
each class were entered in a small book, called a class-book. The* 
class-books, when they were filled, were thrown aside as mailers o 
no consequence, and new ones were prepared, in which onli 
names of those who were members at the time were entered, 
did not, then, tliink they were making history, or else the minisi 
and class-leaders would have carefully preserved these books, 
that same old book, under date of November 2d, is this ent 
"John Owen joined." We have, already, spoken fully in regard 
Mr. Owen. In the days of diis book, the members, generally. ati| 
tended class-meeting very constaiuly ; as, for instance, in twenty-fom 
successive weeks, in which class-meetings were held, William Brookt 
is marked absent only twice. Indeed, die members then believe^ 
what was true, that they could not prosper well in spiritual thiii| 
without this social means of grace. 

We must, now, call attention to a sketch of tlie life and char 
ter of some of the men not before noticed, as connected with 
work in this city. In these sketches, we cannot confine ourselves 
events which liave occurred, simply, within this period. W'c mus 
both retrospect and anticipate, because we must complete what 
have to say of them at this time. 

Rev. Jambs B. Finlev had but a short connection with the wor 
in Detroit, but it was so important that it is eminently prefer 
he should find a place in this record. He was a man of mark in 
Church; full of labors and good fruits. His life was very thorough 
devoted to the work of the Christian ministry, in which he was v« 
successful. His father was a Presbyterian minister for many yt 
but, finally, joined the Methodists. 

James B. Finley was born in North Carolina, In the montli 
July, 1781. His father had removed from Pennsylvania to die Sout 
to labor as a Christian minister, so that he was not a Southerner 
blood, but by the accident of birth. About two or three years afb 
the birth of our subject, his father, Robert Finley. removed to K< 
tucky, and was an active worker in the great revivals which pi 
vailed in diat country at an early day. School advantages were vci 
limited, but the elder Finley had had a collegiate education, being] 
graduate of Princeton College, New Jersey. He, therefore, supphc 
as well as he could, the lack of schools by superintending the cdut 
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^n of his sons; so our subject acquired a considerable knowledge 
o( ihe classics, and, at the same time, had the free-and-easy manners 
of the backwoods. He was not tied up with die etiquette of the 
present time. In spirit he was bold, fearless, intrepid, and prepared 
for any emergency. 

Mr. Finley was admitted into the Conference, then called the 
Western Conference, in 1809, the very year that William Case was 
sent to Detroit. At the time he was appointed to the Lebanon 
District, in 1819. he had been in the ministry ten years, and was in 
the prime of his manhood. His District extended from the Ohio 
River, on the south, to Detroit. On such an extensive District, he must 
hare encountered very great difficulties in making- his visits to the 
diflferent charges. Michigan was almost entirely cut oflf from commu- 
nkation with Ohio. The Black Swamp, as the flat countr>' from the 
Sandusky River to the Maumee, or Miami of the Lakes, was called, 
TOs without any roads, and the only way of getting through was 10 
follow Indian trails. The following is his account of his first visit to 
Detroit Circuit. The meeting was held on the Maumee River, and 
he started from Upper Sandusky. Hear his own words; "It was 
late in the fall when I left the white settlements to attend my first 
Quarterly Meeting at the Maumee Rapids. There was not a single 
habiiation of a white man from the old Indian boundary, on the Scioto, 
till we reached the Rapids. In this route there were three Indian 
settlements — Upper Sandusky, Big Spring, and Sawawatown, on a 
bruch of the Carrion River. Through this wilderness I urged my 
*ay. I had a dismal journey through the Black Swamp. Two 
nights I lay out in tlie woods, during which time I did not see the 
&ccof a human being. By the help of God, I at length reached my 
appointment" •*•••• I was hailed, by preadier and people, 
Wlh gladness, as one that brtngelh glad tidings to the ends of the 
cwh. I had the honor of being the first Presiding Elder that .set 
Ills foot on the Miami of the Lakes, and had the privilege of holding 
tiw first QuarterK* Meeting, love-feast, or sacramental meeting ever 
IkW in this, now, densely populated country," Thus he actively 
>nci courageously pressed tlirough the very trying circumstances tn 
»hich he was placed, and showed that he was a man of courage and 
pious zeal 

We here transcribe from his auto-biography a full account of 
I"s visit to Detroit and his labors in connection with it. in the spring 
of 1821, and his return to Ohio. He says: " In the spring 1 started 
for the purpose of more thoroughly visiting my Detroit charge. The 
inpwas a very adventurous one. When I arrived at Lower San- 
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dusky, the summer freshet was at its highest I traveled aJone to 
Muscalunge Creek, and the water covered the entire vallej', froK 
hill to hill. Unable to proceed any further, I went back to the town 
at Lower Sandusky, and hired a I'renchman to pilot mc through tc 
the rapids of the Maumcc. When he came to the creek, he said t| 
was impossible for us to get throutjh ; so we returned, and I directet! 
my course up die river to Fort Ball. Leaving my horse with a friend 
I hired two young Indians to take me to die mouth of the river in i 
bark canoe, so that 1 might, at this point, get on board the steam«i 
Walk- in-thc- water on Friday morning. 

"Setting sail in our frail canoe, wc darted down the rapid rivet 
and. when wc came to the Sandusky Falls, we sped over them like fl 
bird. Night overtaking us before wc reached tlic mouth of the rivei; 
we concluded to tarry all night with an old Frenchman by the namti 
of Poscile, who occupied a miserable shanty on the bank, and lived 
principally on muskrats. The place was dreadfully infested with 
fleas and mosquitos. My comrades joined in partaking of our 
host's hospitalities ; but 1 was not sufficiently hunger-bitten to cat 
muskrats. To protect myself from the foes which swarmed around 
mc I sat all night on a box. When daylight came wc pushed off oul 
canoe and paddled on. As we reached tlic bay we found the wind 
blowing fresh from land and the waves rolling too high for our little 
bark. The bay was five miles wide, and, notwiihstandisg the boia 
terous weatlier, the Indians were for going directly across. To thil 
I objected : and we finally agreed lo take tlie east side and coasi 
around. Several times our canoe filled with water, and wc had M 
run ashore, pull it out, and turn it over — then relauncliing. put to seg 
^jain. A more serious disaster befell us when we got within twc 
hundred yards of the shore at Goat Island. A sudden squall upsd 
our bark, plunging us all in the deep. Being unable to right up oui 
vessel without something more substantial than water on which H 
rest our leverage, we swam with our boat to the shore. Here w 
took our canoe on our shoulders, and carrying it about a mile, wi 
launched again and re-embarked. We paddled on, battling with th4 
waves, and finally arrived within four miles of Portland. Taking m] 
saddle-bags on my shoulder, 1 walked to town, almost exhausted foi 
want of something to eat. Here 1 stopped at a tavern, and, order 
ing a room with a fire, I emptied my saddle-bags, and, spreading thei 
contents, with my clothes, before it, went to bed and slept till tiie su( 
arose next morning. Getting up, I found my tilings tolerably wd 
dried, except my books, and, after taking my breakfast. I got ol 
board the boat, and arrived at Detroit on Saturday morning, wt 
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I put Up with my old friend Mr. Jeremiah Dean. At this place I 
recdved a letter from brother Kent, informing me of his sickness at 
'ins Rapids, and his inability to be with me. In that letter he in- 
_formed me that he had given out appointments for me every day 
iring the week, except Saturday ana Monday. Thus you see, dear 
cader, I hat! work enough. The weatlicr was excessively hot; but, 
iriihstanding. we commenced our meetings. Having no church, 
w worshipped in the Council House, and die Lord ^^'as with us of a 
tnith. Governor Cass, my old friend, treated me with great reiipcct 
andhospitaHiy, and also his estimable lady. Indeed, <iod .seemed to 
give me favor in the eyes of all the people. The soldiers who were 
stationed here treated me with much respect, and many of them 
were awakened under the preaching. Of all places in Uw. world, a 
military station is the most unfavorable to religion : and hence there 
was but little fruii manifested. Several came forward for prayers 
and were converted to God. Had not appointments been given 
out for me, the meeting could have been kept up all the week to 
good advantage. Urother Abbott furnished me a horse, and I start- 
ed oo Tuesday to fill the appointments that had been made. That 
dsy I preached twice, and swam the River Rouge three times. I 
then went to two or three places out north and preached as far as 
Pontiac. Returning to Detroit, I spent another Sabbath of great in- 
terest and profit to myself and many others. My soul was much 
Uttled to the dear people ; for they seemed to be as sheep witliont a 
shepherd. On Monday I left for Upper Sandusky. Wlien I arrived 
at Portland there was no conveyance for me to Lower Sandusky. 
Alter considerable search I found an Indian, whose liorse 1 hired. 
'Htc plan was for me to ride and the Indian to walk or run. as tlie 
case might be. Accortlingly we started. The Indian would run on 
shead in a long trot, and then, stopping, he would say, 'Good horse ; 
how much you give for him?' I would tell him I did not want to buy. 
H« would then run on again a mile or two. and, stopping, would ask 
the same question, This he continued till, becoming tired of his ques- 
tions, I told him I had no money. 'You Hel' said he, pointing to my' 
saddle-bags. Then said he, 'How much you give?' I said 'May be 
•m dollars.' Becoming incensed at this, he exclaincd, 'You rascall 
ywj Kaintuck! you rascal! You cheat Indian!' Shortly after this we 
Qflie within hearing of several camps of Indians. As we advanced 
*e found them in a drunken spree, singing, dancing and hallooing 
is if all bedlam had broke loose. He asked me to turn in here and 
?ctsome 'lum.' 'No,' saiil I, 'you come on.' ■'No; me go. and quick 
soon as he was gone I cut a stout hickory stick and put 
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the Indian pony to Itts best. Soon I heard the Indiein yelling behiixl 
me ; but he was not able to overtake me till I reached Lower San-; 
dusky. When he came up he commenced abusing me and charging 
me with a disposition to run off with his horse. 1 told him he must 
stop his abuse, as I would have no more of it 'Did I not give ond 
dollar for the use of your horse?' 'Yes.' 'Well,' said 1, 'here is a 
half-dollar besides, to get your dinner with.' At this he turned hia 
tune, and said, 'You good man; you no Kaintuck; you my friend."* 

After some unimportant matter he says: "This was one of tha 
best years of my itinerant life. A petition was sent this year to the 
bishops for me to be stationed at Detroit. This petition was signe<2 
by Governor Cass, the Messrs. Hunt, and principal citizens, In the 
petition they pledged themselves to pay all expenses, and support 
me, besides building a church. It wa.^ conhdently believed by them, 
that thL'ir prayer would be heard ; but Bishop McKendree thought 
the Indian mission of more consequence than Detroit, or any other 
place that might want me. Bishop Roberts was in favor of sending, 
me to Detroit, and the matter continued in suspense till tate in the- 
Conference. My own judgment and feelings led me to Detroit, be- 
cause I believed [hat at that time all the English inliabitants of the 
place would have joined the Church. But the senior bishop pre- 
vailed, and I was sent among the Indians." This shows that Ins visit 
to Detroit and the adjacent country was very highly appreciated, 
especially so by the city. As stated above, he was sent to the Indian 
mission at Upper Sandusky, instead of being sent to Detroit. This 
was certainly a great mistake, so far as the interests of religion, and 
of Methodism in this ciiy were concerned. It is true Uiat all he an-; 
ticipated might not have been realized, but no doubt he would Iiavq 
been a great blessing to the city. ! 

Mr. Finlcy was appointed to the Lebanon District again inl 
1822, which still included Detroit. The Sandusky District was| 
created in 1S24, and made to include Detroit, and Mr. Finley wasi 
appointed to iL He and Mr. Strange had alternated in charge of 
Lebanon District, and in charge of Detroit We have no accounCI 
of Mr. Stange having ever visited Detroit more than once. Mr., 
Finley was, then, the appointed Presiding Elder over Detroit for 
tSzo, 1822, 1824, three years, but not consecutively : but we have- 
no account of his having visited Detroit, except for the first year. 
It is to be remembered that the appointment was made in August 
or September of the year named. 

It is not necessarj' for us to follow Mr. Finley through his long, 
eventful, laborious, and very useful ministerial life. He was hon 
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by his Conference by beinp elected a delegate to the General Con- 
ference for many terms. He was a granu good man, impelled by 
the love of Christ to very arduous labors for the salvation of men. 
He died full of days, in Christian triumph, and was greatly lamcn* 
led b)- multitudes indie Church who had been greatly benefited by 
his ministerial labors. He stood deservedly high in the councils of 
the Church, as of sound judgment and loyalty to the interests of 
the Church. The memorial of his name is "like ointment poured 
fonh." 

The first relation of Rev. John A. BAUCHMANto Detroit and to 
Midiigan Methodism, and Protestantism, was when he was appoint- 
ed to Detroit Circuit in 1S25. This, however, only brought him into 
connection with the cit>' in name, for if he preached in Detroit at all 
it was only incidentally. His Circuit embraced all the accessible sct- 
ilt?ments in Michigan, outside of the city. It was a very laborious 
Circuit, for he went up as far as Mount Clemens and Pontiac, and as 
farout as Ypsilanti and Ann Arbor, and south to Monroe, and west 
of that as far as to Blissfield and Tccumseh; there was no Adrian 
^n. This general outline will give some idea of tlic labor and 
travel required of him in his Circuit. The Circuit was called Detroit 
amply because there was no other place which had assumed sufficient 
'"ponancc 10 be recognized as forming the head of a Circuit. 

Mr. Baughman's real connection with Detroit commenced when 
was stationed here in 1845. He remained in the station for two 
years. He then became Agent of the American Bible Society for 
I four years, and in 1852 was appointed Presiding Elder of Detroit 
I DBirici. which position he filled for two years. He never removed 
^^nis residence from I.Jetroii, after he was stationed here in 1845. 
Hk Mr. Baughman died in Detroit, March ist.. j868.aged 65 years 
^^ndji-tr// months. He was born In Hereford County, Md., but re- 
"^ovcd to Ohio in his boyhood. He was converted at the age of 
•nineteen years and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
^^'i admitted, on trial, by the Ohio Conference in 1823, and from 
^i time* to the year of his death was an active, energetic, and suc- 
ttssful preacher of the Gospel. The only partial interruption being 
jhat he sustained a supernumerary relation in 1839. The following 
**ihe historical and appreciative memoir found in tlie Minutes for 
'868: 

Mr. Baughman " labored Aiv/w years in Ohio, and //tir/y-fuv 
years in Michigan. He was emphatically a pioneer preacher in both 
Slates, being in many places the first man to preach the Gospel to 
^ people. His first two years in the ministry — 1823 and 1824 — 
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were spent successively at Piqua and Oxford, Ohio. He then visited! 
the far-off wilderness of Michigan, and traveled the Detroit Circuit 
in 1825-6, and, the next year, Monroe Circuit. These two Circuits,' 
at tliat time, embraced whole counties, almost entirely without roads, 
and a few scattered settlements at great distances from each otht-r; 
and many of the places he could visit but once or twice durinjj the 
whole year. The next year — 1827-8 — ^he was stationed at Cincin- 
nati, and. subsequently, at Mamilton, Greenville, Eaton. MilfordJ 
Union. White Oak. and Lebanon. In 18,38, he was transferred ip 
the Michij^'an Conference, and stationed at Monroe. His appoint- 
ments in that Conference have been as follows: Tecumseh, Ann: 
Arlxir. Adrian, Dexter. P'irst Church at Detroit, Atjentof the Ameri* 
can Bible Society, four years. Presiding IJder of Detroit District, tw», 
years. Agent of the Conference Tract Society, one year. Walnut 
Street, Detroit, Mount Clemens and Lee Chapel, Birniingham, 
Walnut Street agfain. and French Mission, Flint, Hudson, Adrian 
again. Clifton, Hancock, Houghton, and Lexington. He received 
forty-three appointments from the Bishop, and never failed heartil/ 
to do the work assigned liim. 

" He was a man of extraordinary physical strength ; with a loud 
voice, a cheerful temper, and untiring industry. He was a warm- 
hearted Methodist minister, of strong faith, and greatly beloved by 
all, both children and adults. He was at home in the city or in the 
countr)', in family worship and pastoral visiting, or in the great 
Camp Meeting. He attended every session of the Conference, and, 
though he spoke but seldom, he was always listened to with atten- 
tion, and his counsel had great weight, He was a member of the 
General Conference of 1844, and correctly represented the senti- 
ments of his Conference in that great struggle. 

"Brother Baughman laborecTin many revivals of religion during 
his long ministr)-. both on his own charges, and with his brother 
ministers. He was an earnest evangelist. In the prime of hi* 
strength, no man. [>crhaps. surpassed him in efficiency. For a short 
time during his ministry, he was embarrassed with business difficul- 
ties, in which he ^vas involved by others, but nothing could divert himi 
from the great work of his life. 

'•.'\t the last session of this Conference, though, seemingly, in! 
good health, he asked for a superannuated relation, stating that the 
fatigues of regular work weaned him, but expressing his intention 
still to labor Tor his Master, and hoping, after a year or two, to 
resume an efficient relation. He resided in Detroit, and, with hii| 
accustomed energy, aided tlie Presiding Elder and others, and wasj 
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r^^dy to respond to ever)' call for assistance, within his p^weT His 
la^t sermon was on P'ebriiary i6th, 1868, in the Jefferson Avenue 
church, Detroit on ' I-'aith. Hope and Charity.' lie preached with 
e-^r<n unusual fervor, and the power of the Holy Spirit was with him. 
U Biable to preach in the evening of the same day, he was feeble 
afterwards, but not alarmingly so, till in the night of March 1st, 
xtrithout warning, he fell asleep in Jesus. He left no dying testi- 
nrftony, save that noblest and best — the history of his long life spent 
in the service of his Redeemer. 

" Brother Baughnian needs from us no eu!og>'. His labors will 
iKivcr be forgotten. As an advocate of abstinence from intoxicating 
drink, as an aj^ont of tiw Bible Societ5^ and as a preacher of the 
Gospel, he was known all over the State, and no man in it, perhaps, 
Has contributed more to its genuine and solid prosperity. His ex- 
clamation, like ours, would be. 'To God. alone, be all the glory,'" 

Ri:v, Curtis Gijdijard was appointed Presiding Kldcr of IJetroit 
District in 1829, and remained in charge of it for three years. He 
■was a very sweet-spirited man, a devout Christian, and a very good 
preacher. His sermons were jilain, an<l addressed to the heart, as 
*di as to the intellect. He was a very kind and diligenl superin- 
■^dent of tlie work committed to his charge. He was elected 
"y the Ohio Conference as a delegate to the General Conference 
1 832, which met at Philadelphia. Mr. Goddard was admitted on 
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jp^l in the Ohio Conference in 1814. and located in 1S34. having 
"^ri just twenty years in the ministry. He was bom in Connecti- 
^^ bijt emigrated to Ohio in early youth. He had not married up 
J° the time he desisted from the active ministry, and he located 
Irorrj a sense of dutj- to his parents, who were verj' aged, and needed 
W^ care. Having located, or dissolved his connection with the Con- 
"=^Vce, he Is lost to our sight, and we have ver^' few materials from 
whicJi to construct an appreciative notice of his life and character. 
Tii<; most we know of him is from having been two years under 
lutti asj Presiding Elder. The remembrance of these years is very 
PJ^cious. He was useful as a minister. We have learned the fact 
^ His decease, but have not been able to ascertain the date or any 
^ the circumstances. 

One of the largest, and, yet, one of the most supple men we 

^^r knew, was Rev. James Gilkuth, who was appointed Presiding 

^der of Detroit District at the session of the Ohio Conference 

**iich met in Dayton, Ohio, September 19th, 1832. The District 

^0 been diminished a little in its limits by attaching the southwest 

toraer of Michigan to tlic Indiana Conference; but the number of 
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charges to be looked after was increased. In consequence of his gteat 
weight, Mr. Gilruth found it necessary, on his long routes ancT bad 
roads, to have two horses. He would ride one for a time, and allow 
the other to follow, and then he would change. There was but a 
very small portion of his route where he could go with a wagon or 
carriage, and so, to travel it, it was necessar}* for him to have his 
two large horses. He had the appearance of being a very stem 
and ungenial man— but whoever would so judge of him would be 
mistaken. We were in his District for three years, and were much 
in his company, and always found him to be one of the most sociable 
and genial men we ever knew. He was a veir conscientious man 
in all he did. As a preacher, he was plain in language, but, often, 
deep in thought and energedc in manner. He never shunned to 
declare what he conceived to be the whole Gospel of Christ He 
was a faithful but kind disciplinarian. He continued on the Detroit 
District ior four years. The last year of his service on it, the 
District was still more reduced by the creation of the Ann Arbor 
District, so that he was confined to the territory cast of Ann Arbor, 
His .services on the District, and in Michigan, terminated with die 
Conference of September, 1836. At this Conference, he located for 
the purpose of establishing a communitj* with all things in common; 
but. finding that human nature was still .selfish, he became disgusted 
witli the enterprise, and returned to the ministry after one year." He 
joined the Oliio Conference, in which he labored for a few years, and 
then went west, being transferred to the Iowa Conference, and set- 
dcd his family not far from Davenport. Here he spent his last years 
in great tranquillity, preaching occasionally, and always to the satis> 
faction of the pi-ople. He deceased in 1873. 

Mr. Gilruth was admitted into the traveling connection by the 
Ohio Conference in iSig. so he had been in the ministry thirteen 
years when he was appointed to Detroit District. He was born and 
brought up in the valley of the Ohio River, and had but few scholas- 
tic advantages ; but, such was his ability to acquire knowledge, and 
such his diligence in seeking it. that very few errors could l>e detected 
in his use of language. He was ver>' plain in his dress, and. possi- 
bly, went to an e.\treme m this respect. His coming to the Detroit 
District was not his first visit to Michigan, although it was the first 
in the character of a Christian and minister of the Gospel; for he 
was here as a soldier in the War of 1813. As a soldier, he was 
true, and ever ready to obey orders. The same principle of true- 
ncss he carried into his Christian and ministerial life. He was one 
of God's noblemen. There is no doubt of his having gone to receive 
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a crown of life; it will not be a starless crown, for. by his diligence 
and Christian labor, continued for so many years, he was the means 
of tuming^ many from darkness to light — from sin to holiness. 
He has gone ; but he lives in those who have been saved from sin 
through his efforts. So, it may be said of him as of Abel, in his 
laith and labor, **by it he being dead yet speaketh." He had a 
deep religious experience, and preached holiness with great effect^ 
and lived according to the doctrines he taught. 

There is no name connected with our History which carries with 
it a sweeter fragrance than that of Edward Thomson, who, accord- 
mg to the Official Minutes, was stationed in Detroit, in the distribu- 
tion of ministerial labors, in September, 1836. He remained in this 
station for two years. He had then been in the ministry for three 
years, liaving been received into the Ohio Conference in 1853. He 
was bom in Portsca, England, October 12th, iSio. In 1818 his 
parents came to America, stopping in Pennsylvania for two years ; 
and they settled in Ohio in 1820. He was converted, and joined 
the Mediodist Episcopal Church in December, 1831. In the 
meantime, he had studied and graduated in medicine, and had 
settled down for what he considered his life-work — the practice 
of medicine. How often God changes our life-plans! So here, 
when he was converted, he soon felt the conviction of duty to give 
lu'mself up to the ministry. His careei was a brilliant and useful 
o^e. He was six years a pastor, five years in charge of Norwalk 
^^rtiinary, in Ohio, where many young men were educated, who 
became ministers. He was t^vo years editor of the ladies' Reposi- 
*^>', fourteen years President of the Ohio Wesleyan University, and 
^°u X years editor of the Clmitian AdvoeaU, at New York. In May, 
'* S4. he was elected and ordained Bishop, which offtce he filled to 
5^_^ entire satisfaction of the Church. He died at Wheeling, West 
■*p*~'iJnia, March 22d, 1870, while away from home, in the discharge 
™" JUS episcopal work. He was small in stature, but large in in- 
[^**cct, and was a manly man. He was mainly self-educated, not 
^^ing" had the advantages of a college graduation, and. yet, he was 
a %>^;^ successful college president. He had thoroughly disciplined 
^S own mind, and was well qualified to assist others. As a Christian, 
^^ knew die virtue of the blood of Jesus Christ to cleanse from all 
s'^, having devoted all his powers to God and His service through 
*^*th in uic atonement. We take the following estimate of his 
"^racter and his work, as given in the memorial services of the 
^cncraJ Conference of 1872, and found in the journal of that Co»- 
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" Bishop Thomson was a man of decided convictions and of "^ 
deep piety; tender and gende as a woman, but firm and unwaver- 
ing as a hero. His reading was extensive and varied ; as a speaker-; 
he was eloquent ; as a writer, he had few equals for aptness of ex- 
pression and simplicity and beauty of style. In ever)' position — as 
pastor, teacher, editor and Bishop— he worked successfully, and more 
than met the expectations of the Church. He lived as he died — in 
calm and peaceful trust and cohfidence in God. Living, he was 
honored and beloved by all who knew him . dying, he is embalmed 
in the memor)-^ and affections of tlie Church " 

Rev. Arza Brown is a name which must not be overlooked in 
connection with Detroit. He was appointed to Detroit station in 
1828. an(.l continued in it for two years; and was then appointed to 
Oakland Circuit, which he supplied for one year only. These three 
years constituted his term of .service in Michigan, but yet it will be 
both pleasing and protitable to trace his life and labors through, as 
is done in the official memoir, which we shall insert in full. We 
have been favored with extracts from his journal, which he kept 
coverinj; the time of his labor in Michigan These extracts will be 
found to be both profitable and interesting. He says — 

"At the Conference which sat in Chillicothe, Ohio. September 
i8th, 182S, I was appointed to Detroit station. Rev. Zarali H. 
Coston was Presiding Klder. With the exception of the last two 
years of die war with England, the city had been quite regularly 
supplied with Methodist preaching since 1S09. Rev. William Case, 
of the New York Conference, was the minister in 1S09. 

** Notwithstanding die city had been so ably and faithfully sup- 
plied for so many years with Methodist preaching, yet when I enter- 
ed upon this charge there were but alxjut sixty members in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. This want of success was doubtless 
owing, in part, to opposition from the Catholic. Calvinistic and Uni- 
versalist churches, the world and the Devil, and partly for die want 
of an inviting and commodious house of worship properly located. 
For several years the Methodist society had no house of tlieir own 
in which to worship God. They generally occupied what was called 
the 'Old Council House,' a building used for too great a variet>' of 
purposes, to render it a suitable place in which to worship a God of 
purity. 

"In choosing a location for the church, the quite too common 
error of those days was repeated here. Instead of locating the 
house of worship where the greater number of citizens, without 
much labor or inconvonience, could regulariy attend divine service 
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they placed their new church far out on the commons, with no pave- 
ments or sidewalks, the streets often during autumn, winter and 
spririg, wet and muddy. At the same lime the Catholic, Presbyierian 
and Baptist churches were properly located in the most compacdy 
settled portions of tlie cit)'. 

"To remedy the evil, in part, I succeeded in laying down a plank 
ivalk, after which, as "free seats.'and the doctrines and usages of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, were popular with the masses, our 
congregations were increasingly large and atteniivc. The most proni- 
ineat members were Jerry Dean and wife. Mis name was as 'oint- 
ment poured forth.' He was leader, steward, trustee and superin- 
lendent of the Sabbath School. Religion was the first business of 
his life. His piety was deep, the cause of Christ lay near his heart, 
hence he was always ready for every good word and work, and his 
house, like that of Bethany, was a pk-asent home for the servants of 
Clirist, Robert Abbott and wife — he was a 'defender of the faitli,' 
a firm friend and supporter of Methodism, a leader, steward and 
tnjsitee. He and his kind wife furnished tiie first home for the 
first Methodist ministers who visited Detroit. Revs. Case. Morey, 
Jos«:ph Mitchell. J. B. Finley. and others, of precious memory, often 
found a rcsling-piace with this kind family. Henry Dean and wife 
— a.ctive Christians. Sister Dean was a sweet singer, and delighted 
in the cross of Christ Nathaniel Champ and wife — both pious and 
pursuing the even tenor of their way. Philip Warren and wife — 
Methodists of the good old stamp. Israel Noble and wife— he was 
leader, steward, and trustee; she was remarkably ijiftcd in prayer 
and exhortation. Father and Mother Garrison — old-tashioned Meth- 
odists. Father and Mother Cook — consistent and persevering Chris- 
tians; Methodists of sterling stamp. Brother and Sister Knapp| — 
he Was superintendent of the turnpike running from Detroit to Ohio; 
was a fast friend and supporter of die Church ; she was pious, amia- 
^'"^l* and an ornament to society. Mother Withercll, wife of Hon. Dr. 
"^ itherell. Secretary of the Territory of Michigan — she was a holy 
^otUan, fcn'cntly praying daily for many years for the conversion of 
**^sl>and and children. Hon. B. ¥. H. Witherell and wife — he was 
* I»opular lawyer. Sister Witherell was a faithful, devoted Chrislicn 
^'^man. attending, as far as within her power, all the means of grace. 
" During die year we were favored with some religious pros- 
Parity. Near its close I was employed as Chaplain for the Legisla- 
tive Council, and, with the advice of my Presiding Elder, dia not 
attend Conference, which met in Urbana, September 3d. 1G20* At 

'Hi* diuitiier, Mr*. lunc Hill, of EvuMiun. In ■ >ioi(,M]r*: " Thisvu lb* oatr lla« mT dcsi fitlirraa* 
nw IMH bU Xanutl Ceettttatt tnia i»t^ to iHn." 
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this session of Conference, 1 was re-appointed to Detroit. The charge 
continued. A number were awaked, and converted, and united with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church during the year. God poured out- 
His Holy Spirit, and in copious showers, upon us. 

"At one of a series of meetings I was hoIding^. as I was Inviting" 
penitents to the altar for prayer, a young and beautiful Frcnch- 
Catholic lady came forward, weeping and penitent. As she knelt at 
the altar, Mrs. Abbott asked her 'why she had presented herself 
there?' 'I wish to confess to your priest,' she replied, "and receive 
absolution.' So Mrs. Abbott repeated to me this requtst. I felt 
humbled and abashed. Painful, indeed, were die emotions of my 
heart. I would fain have hid my lace in the dust A poor sinner 
confessing to a sinful man — looking to a frail, erring mortal for 
absolution ! I told her she must confess to God, and Took to him, 
through Christ alone, for pardon and salvation. I exhorted her 10 
give her heart to God, and to pray wiUi all her heart 10 the blessed 
Jesus. 

"Lifting her streaming eyes towards Heaven, she prayed. 
'Lord Jesus, Iiave mercy on my poor soul!' The whole assembly 
was moved to tears. The altar was crowded, and some predous 
souls were added to the Church. The good work continued 10 
prosper, and my second year in Detroit wound up pleasantly. I 
received, as my salary, one hundred dollars each year. 

"Heft the city Angust ist. 1830, and, on the J 2th of August; 
was united in marriage to Miss Mar)- Hyde, at tlic residence of her 
father. Joel Hyde, Esq., Farmington, Trumbull County, Ohio. Rev. 
J. Scott was the officiating minister." 

This proved to be a very happy marriage, and Mrs. Brown was 
and is a very intelligent and educated lady ; and has been very use- 
ful in the work of God in the Church, in connection with her hus- 
band while he lived, and now survives him. We continue the ex- 
tracts: 

" OAKLASD CIRCUIT. 

" September 8th, 1830, Conference met at Lancaster, Ohio. I 
was appointed to Oakland Circuit, Detroit District ; Curtis Coddard, 
Presiding Elder, and William Sprague, my colleague. From this 
Conference we went directly to Farmington, packed our goods, 
shipped them, at Fairport, for Detroit ; then, taking leave of be- 
loved parents and friends, wc left in our carriage for our distant 
field of labor. A toilsome journey it was, through mud and storm. 
After ten days wc reached our Circuit The territory embraced 
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vitllin its limits was new ; accommodations for man and beast were 
limited ; no parsonagr: — not even a room to be rented, 

" Dr. Parke and wife, of precious memory, when wc were thus 
nthout shelter, invited us to their hospitable home. They were every- 
day Christians, ready for every good word and work. May they be 
ttemally rewarded for their kindness ! AftL-r a few weeks, I suc- 
reedcd in obtaining a room in a house in Auburn. This house was 
weatiier-boarded, but not ceiled. A partition of rough boards di- 
vided the rooms. It was a cold house in a cold climate ; and in this 
small, cold room we spent the cold winter of 1830-31 . But we were, 
in tliis manner of livmg, sharing the privations incident to tliis new 
coiintry with our dear friends, who were ever ready to extend to u& 
acts of kindness, which will never be forgotten. 

"Now and then I borrowed a team, and. axe in hand, would go 
ti> the forest, chop, load, and draw home my own firewood, and, 
then, prepare it for our use. Early in the spring, I was so fortunate 
IS to obtain a larger and more comfortable room in Bloomfield, and 
thither we removed. Here our daughter Mary was born, and here 
W resided until die close of the year. 

"This Circuit embraced the villages of Mount Clemens, Utica, 
Romeo, Troy, Auburn, Bloomficld, Farmington, &c.. and a large 
number of sparsely settled neighborhoods. The following were 
some of the most prominent and active members of the cliarejc, 
ia: 

" Rev. Abel Warren and wife — he was a popular local preacher, 
oiliversally beloved and respected ; she was a truly pious woman, 
wd active in the cause of Christ. Rev. Laban Smith and wife. 
T^cj- were living in a village called Sodom, settled principally by 
universalians, two or three of whom were preachers, and they all 
*Wincd to vie with each other in persecuting the Methodist Church ; 
•"d Brother and Sister Smith, like Lot of old, were vexed by their 
ungodly conversation, doctrine and practice. But they continued 
steadfast in the faith, dally witnessing a good profession. 

"Once, while preaching in this neighborhood upon the certainty 

c{ the doctrine of eternal pitnishment, as I concluded my discourse, 

a Scotchman in the congregation arose, and, addressing a Univer- 

saJist preacher present, said, in his broad accent: 'You musn'i try, 

any more, to put OTit the lake of eternal fire, for, if you do, Mr, 

Snfu will drop a cow/ in it, and set it on fire again!' 

"On this Circuit there were Brother and Sister Beach, Brother 
and Sister Parker, Brother and Sister Gould, Brother and Sister 
Holland, Brother and Sister Downer, and, besides these, there were 
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Others, faithful, official members — consistent professors, waymarfcsl 
to Heaven, whose naniL's aru written in Uie Book of Life. , 

" We lield two Camp Meetings this year, and, notwithstanding 
we were opposed by rowdies of the l^ser sort, the power of Godj 
was gloriously displayed in the awakening and conversion of ver)r 
many precious souls, 

"At one of tlicse meetinjjs, on a dark night, a number of very 
wicked young men were congregated together near the encamp- 
ment, and, by their profanity and noisy revelry, were disturbing the 
nii'cting. Hrotlier lillijah H. PJlcher, who was there, young and 
sprightly, borrowed a hat and coat of a farmer— completely dis- 
guising himself in this suit, and assuming a swaggering manner, be 
joined the rowdy crowd, and. while they were concocting their 
fien<lish plans, lie seemed to acquiesce. After a short time, he pro- 
posed that one of their number should preach a sermon and meet 
class, 'as the Methodists do.' to which they all agreed. But, who 
was to preach? One after another refused. At length he consent- 
ed, provided that each and all of them would pledge their sacred 
honor that they would sit quiedy. and make no disturbance durinjf 
sermon and class, to which they all consented. After binding thcmj 
as with the solemnity of an oath, he read his text, and, from the 
commencement of his discourse, he waxed warmer and warmen 
until its close. Soon after the opening of the sermon, one of ihcl 
young men straightened up and said, ' Now, it is not fair to deceive 
us in that way.' 'Hush! hush I' said I'ilcher. 'Remember, >'ou 
promised, on the honor of a man, you would make no disturbaince 
till I close my sermon and class.' After this appeal to their honorJ 
and, realizing that they were 'sold,' they remained quiet, and, before, 
the close of the class-mcelintj^, nearly all of the company were on 
their knees, praying for pardon, and, before the next morning scv-| 
cral of them were happily converted to God. ' 

" There was in attendance at one of these Camp Meeting a 
Baptist gentleman, who, for many years, had delighted in critiasing, 
his Methodist neighbors on account of their noisy meetings, their) 
shouting, and their sometimes falling, like men slain in batde, under 
the influence of the presence and power of God. Under a search-] 
ing sermon, preached at 1 1 o'clock a. m.. Sabbath, this brother 
was smitten by the Holy Spirit, and fell prostrate upon ihfl 
ground. His Baptist friends gathered around him, overwhelmed' 
with grief and fear, while the hearts of his Methodist friends werei 
thrilled with holy delight After he had Iain upon the ground for 
some time, I pressed through tlie crowd, and was .standing by hid 
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side as he opened his eyes. Seeing me, he said, ' Brother Brown, 
v>»at sliall I do? I feel as though 1 wanted to shout, Glory!* I re- 
pVi<:d. 'H loshua says shout, you may shout as loud as you please* 
And he did shout, with all his heart and strengUi. But, at his first 
^out of ' Glory \' Kjs Baptist friends forsook him and lied. 

" Another Conference year closed. The Lord had been with 
OS to bless. My salary, tliis year, was tme hundred and eighty 
dollars." 

Thus far his journal goes. We have given these long extracts 
simply because they are interesting and valuable; but we must now 
content ourself by introducing tlie memoir found in the Minutes of 
the Conference for 1869. 

" Rlt. Akza Buuwn was born in Hampton, Massachusetts, 
Au^st i5tK t792- His religious impressions began at a verj- early 
period of his life, and. so thorough were the operations of the Spirit 
on his heart that he ever cherished the belief that he had experi- 
«nced the renewing f>owtT of Divine grace. In 1805, his father and 
fimily moved to Plattsburg, New York, where, amidst the absence 
of moral and religious privileges, and the temptations of a compara- 
tively new country, young Arza relapsed into the neglect of duty, 
and wandered from God. Subsequently, in 1816, the Holy Spirit 
revisited his heart, and. at a prayer-meeting, January 19th, 1817, he 
was re-assured of pardon and Divine acceptance. This work was 
so thorough^ pen'ading his entire nature, and developing in the 
actions of his life, that a glorious revival ensued, resulting in the 
conversion of a number of souls, who were formed into a class, of 
*Hich Arza was appointed leader. Such was his growth in grace, 
^i<i so clearly was the indication of the great Head of die Church 
t'r his call to a higher and wider field of usefulness, that he was 
5%n licensed, hrst, as an exhortcr, and, subsequently, as a local 
preacher. In the meantime, in 1819, he moved to Sandusky City, 
Ohio, and then to Licking County, Ohio. 

"In 1S22, convinced that it was the privilege of the believer to 
Mjoy a richer baptism of the Spirit, even to " know the love of 
Christ, which passcth knowledge, and be filled with the fullness of 
God," he earnestly sought the attainment of that blessing, and be- 
came the happy recipient of a living witness of the truth, ' Tlie blood 
of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth from all sin.' Under this Divine 
influence he entered hi.s life-work, first, as a local preacher, and, 
subsec^uenily. September 2d, 1824, he was received on trial in the 
Ohio Conference. During the early part of his ministry, he enjoyt-d 
the society of Jacob Young and Russcl Bigelow, as Presiding Eldi?rs, 
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by whose wise counsels and holy lives he profited greatly. His itin- 
erant ministry began on Zancsvillc Circuit, and his subsequent fields 
of labor were the following: 1825, Straight Creek Circuit; 1826-7, 
Sandusky Circuit; 182S-9. Detroit Station, Michigan, then in tht 
bounds of the Ohio Conference. Of the high estimate in which 
Brother Brown was held while stationed in Detroit, it is sufficient 
to remark that, unsought on his part, he was elected Chaplain of the 
Territorial Legislature, then in session in that city. August 12th. 
1830, he was married, by Rev. J. Scott, to Miss Mary, daughter of 
Joel Hyde, of Farmington. Trumbull County, Ohio, a lady emi- 
nently qualified, by mental culture and grace, for the position of 
minister's wife. For nearly thirty-nine years, the now bereaved wife 
contributed, by her wise counsels, faithfulness, and purity of life, to 
the successful ministerial efforts of her husband. 

" Brother Brown's itinerant career covered a large extent of 
territory, as will be manifest, not only from a survey of the appoint- 
ments mentioned above, but more particularly from those which 
follow, namely: 1830, Oakland Circuit, Detroit district; 1831, Co- 
lumbus Circuit, Ohio; 1832, Dayton station ; 1833-4, Piqua : 1835, 
Xenia; 1836-7, Marietta; 1838-9, Athens ; 1840, ChilUcothe; 1841, 
West Union Circuit; 1842, Greenfield; 1843, Frankfort Circuit; 
1844. Parkersburg, Va.; 1845, Barlow Circuit, Ohio; 1846-7, Ham- 
ilton; 1 84S-9, Christie Chapel, Cincinnati ; 1850-1, South Charles- 
ton; 1852. North Bend Circuit; 1853-4, Lockland Circuit; 1855, 
Raper Chapel, Cincinnati. He was elected a member of the dele- 
gadon of the Cincinnati Conference to the General Conference 
which sat in Indianapolis, May, 1856. For thirty-one consecutive 
years he sustained an effective relation in the ministry, but, pros- 
trated by protracted illness and infirmity, he was finally compelled to 
request the Conference, at its session in Ripley. Ohio. October 1st, 
1X56, to grant him a superannuated relation, which he sustained the 
balance of his life. From this period (1856) the pen of an intimate 
and long-tried friend has faithfully sketdied the remainder of his 
labors with a thrillingly joyful narrative of the closing scene of his 
earthly pilgrimage: in 1858, he removed to Chicago, and setdcd tn 
the West Division, on West Indiana Street He served by appoint- 
ment of the Presiding Elder, West Indiana Street for three years 
with great usefulness. In 1863 he and his wife were appointed as 
delegates, by the Christian Commission, to labor among tnc soldiera 
in the army. They went first to Nashville. Tennessee. In 1864, 
he was authorized to open a branch of the Christian Commission in 
Natchez, and for two years and a half labored among the soldiers in 
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camps and hospitals, and then among the freedmen in Natchez, 
Vicksburg and Baton Rouge. In the spring of 1S68, he greatly 
enjoyed uie company of many of his old companions whom he met 
during the session of the General Conference in Chicago, Illinois, 
In the fall of 186S, he went South again, and spent some time in labor 
in New Orleans. In Januar>* last he and his wife left New Orleans 
And went to the St. Mary's Parish, on tlie Teclie, and labored in the 
Orphans' Home. Here he was able to do but little. Ho had a set- 
tled conviction, from the first attack, that he would never recover, 
and greatly desired to return to his home in Chicago to die. He 
mras conveyed on his bed from the Orphans' Home to the boat by 
four colored men who loved him dearly. Carried by strangers from 
the boat to the cars, he found his way home. Shortly after his 
arrival home, he, feeling that his time was short, asked ' to have a 
number of the ministers invited, that he might with them once more 
celebrate the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. Bishop Thomson 
conducted this ser\'ice. For eight months he was not able to help 
Wmself in the least, and yet from his lips escaped no complaint He 
rejoiced continually in the Lord, even in the midst of the greatest 
agony. He had asked an old friend, whom he had known since 
1825, to be with him in his last hour, to close his eyes and comfort 
his family. This friend watched with him during the last night, and 
whenever the name of Jesus or heaven was mentioned nis (ace 
would light up. and he would exclaim, 'Precious Jesus! Glorious 
heaven!" Towards morning his daughter said, 'Father, do you feci 
you are going?' He answered. 'Not now, but I shall go very soon;' 
and then continued : 'The Blessed Savour said. If I go away, I will 
come again and receive you to myself; that where I am there ye 
may be also. O how blessed it will be to be with Christ! to see him 
as he is, and more blessed to be like him!' He then added. 'I am 
all ready, waiting the descent of the chariot of the Lord, to go home 
to heaven.' He lingered until noon. He and his wife had often 
talked about the possibility of seeing Jesus before the soul left the 
body, and she asked him in some way, when first he saw the Saviour, 
if he did so before he left the body, to let her know. Just before 
the last, as he was reclining upon his pillow, with eyes closed, he ex- 
claimed, with a full voice, ' Life! Life!' and his spirit departed. May 
it not be that tliis was the signal given when first he saw, with un- 
veiled vision, the blessed Jesus? Thus died Rev. Arza Brown, in 
the sventy-seventh year of his age, the fifty-third of his Christian life, 
and the forty-fifth of his ministry. As a preacher, he was eminendy 
practical and useful. He was loving and g^entle in his lifev luod and 
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affectionate in his family. His whole life was a pure commentary 
upon the Gospel he so loved to preach.* Appropriate funeral ser- 
vices were observed at the Indiana Street Church, Chicago, illtnots, 
Monday, August 2d, 1869, and thence he was borne to his fioai rest- 
ing-place, his body sleeping in Jesus, and awaiting the resurrection 
morn. Precious is the memory of the departed who sleep in. Jesus." 
Thus closed the life and labors of a verj* good and useful minister 
of the Gospel of the blessed Saviour. 

After this long digression, we will return to the line of our 
History, and further trace the progress of the Protestant Churches 
in the city. We closed our account of tlie Methodist Church with 
die session of the Conference in 1837. Nothing special occurred, 
calling for any particular notice, iiU 1843. At the session of the 
Conference this year, it was determined to appoint two ministers, 
with the view of organizing a second Church. The second Society 
was organized shortly after the Conference, in which William Phelps, 
a local preacher, and L. L. Farnsworth, both still residing in Detroit, 
and William Scott, now of St. Clair, were leading spirits, and made 
die sacrifice of their pleasant Church associations to promote the 
enterprise, and were active laborers. 

Hy tlie way, William Phelps became the first superintendent of 
the Sabbath School of this new organization, and continued to act 
successfully in that capacity for several years. He came co this 
work with some experience, as he had been superintendent of the 
First, or Woodward Avenue Methodist Episcopal Sabbath School, 
for a period of time in which Mr. Owen liad resigned. Mr. Phelps 
commenced business in the City of Detroit, when but a young man, 
on a small capital, in groceries and confectioneries; but, for a num- 
ber of years past, he has been engaged in a wholesale, or Jobbing 
business in groceries, and has attained to a good degree of'^wealth. 
He professed faith in Christ, and united with the Methodist Church 
in Detroit, in 1836. under the labors of the late Bishop Thomson. 

When the War of the Rebellion broke out, he entered the 
army in connection with the Paymaster's department, with the rank 
of Major. In that d«)artment he did good service to his country 
and credit to himself^ and was promoted to the rank of ColoneL 
He has. also, mingled somewhat in politics, having ser\'ed as Alder- 
man in his ward for two terms ; been a member of die State Legis- 
lature, and an active member of State and other conventions. In all 
these positions, he has endeavored to carry his religion with him. 
He was licensed as a local preacher in 1843, ^"*d« ''' ^"^ ^"^c was 
prdained Deacon, and Elder, and has ever been ready, wherever he 
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lias been, to supply any lack of ministerial service. He is an active 
man. and has carried his activity into religious work. 

Thery were some noble women, also, who identified themselves 
ivith the new branch. It was difficult to find a suitable and inviting 
place in which to worship. But they struggled on. The next year — 
that is. in 1844 — the second Church appears among the appointments 
in the Minutes, with Ransom R. Richards as preacher in charge. The 
growth of this Societ>' was slow, at first, for the want of a proper place 
to hold services. The United States Court room was secured for a 
time, then the State House. Mr. Richards was not content with such 
accommodations; but, assisted by the brethren, he secured a lot on 
the comer of Congress and Randolph Streets, on which a brick 
church, of respectable dimensions, was erected and dedicated in 
1846. TTiis new church prospered well for years, but. in 1863, the 
building was consumed by fire, and, instead of rebuilding on the same 
ground, they determined to sell and build elsewhere : and, in cast- 
ing about, they secured lots on the corner of Woodward and Adams 
Avenues, which led to the consolidation of the Woodward Avenue 
and Congress Street Societies, under the ecclesiastical name of the 
Central Methodist Episcopal Church, and to the erection of that 
magnificent building known by that name. This church was com- 
pleted and dedicated in 1868. 

The church building erected in 1834 by the First Church, having 
become too small, they erected a new church on the corner of Wood- 
ward Avenue and State Street, in 1848-g, which they occupied until 
the Central was erected, as alxjve. In the spring of 1849. the wooden 
building on the corner of Woodward Avenue and Congress Street 
was removed to the comer of Lafayette Avenue and Fourth Street, 
and a new Society was organized, so that, in 1849, three charges 
appear in the Minutes. This Lafayette Avenue Church, having be- 
come too small, the Societ>' erected a fine brick church on the comer 
of Howard and Fourth Streets, dedicated in 1875. the name of which 
was clianged to that of the Tabernacle Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Other Societies, both English and German, were organized, and 
churches built; so that, in 1876. there were ftf^ht churches, with 
ministers stationed in charge of them, besides some Sunday School 
chapels. Concerning the work among tlie Germans, we purpose to 
speak in the concluding chapter. 

A Methodist Mission for the benefit of the French population 
was establi.shcd in i85i,and continued for about fifteen or sixteen 
years, and then was discontinued. Good had been done — some had 
been converted, and added to the Church, who were steadfast in the 
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faith — but the success did not seem Co warrant the continuance of die 
Mission. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church has, in the meantime, so in- 
creased, that they have ten parishes supplied with services, and they 
are making lar^e efforts to advance in their influence in the city. 
They have four cosdy edifices and several smaller ones. 

The Presbyterian Church, from the one church on Woodward 
Avenue, has increased to five congregations, with large and elegant 
houses of worship, and arc ably supplied with ministers, and two 
Mission Churches. These churches are well distributed for exerting 
an influence in the city. !n addition to these, a United Presbyterian 
Church was organized in 185.^. which has prospered well, and, prob- 
ably» in time, will be united with the others. 

We here introduce to notice one whose name has been iamitiar 
to the Michij]fan public for many ycar& — for who has not heard of 
Rev. Noah M, Wells, who is now ninety-five years okl, in the 
enjoyment of health and the comforts of the religion of ihe Lord and 
Saviour? We take great pleasure in inserting here a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of him. We regret that wc cannot furnish a more 
extended one, as there must have been many interesting incidents 
connected with so long a ministerial career. We arc indebted to 
Rev. Dr. Mattoon, of Monroe, for furnishing for our use a skeleton 
auto- biography deposited with him, in manuscript, and from which 
we gather the following items: He was born at Itemish Heights, 
Saratoga County. New York, July 8th. 1 772. 1 lis parents were not 
professors of religion, still, they had him baptized m the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in the fourteenth year of his age, in New Leba- 
non. Now York, whither they liad removed. Here he fell among 
some Universal! sts, and. for a time, professed diat failh. But, when 
he was about twenty-one years of age, there was a very gracious 
revival of religion in the place, through the influence of which he 
was brought to the Saviour. Shortly after his conversion, he felt 
deeply impressed with a sense of obligation to preach die Gospel 
Against this impression he revolted for a time, but. finally, concluded 
that it was best to obey God. He. however, found a great difficulty 
in his way, that was, he had but a limited education, and felt him- 
self too poor to go to college. His j>arents, in die meantime, had 
become Christians, and encouraged him to carry out his convictions 
of duty, though they were too poor to assist him in it, having lost 
their property, through the dishonesty of others. But, when he 
resolved to do his dut>'. the Lord seemed to raise up friends for him, 
so that he was enabled to graduate, in due dme, from Union Col- 
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l^c. He then prosecuted his theological studies, and (graduated, 
and entered on ijic pastorate. In the first year of his ministry, he 
had a very gracious revival, and added seventy-seven persons to the 
Church on one communion day. He remained in this Church about 
two years, and went away, much to the regret of the congregation. 

He next went to Brownsville, New York. Here he found an 
irreligious people, without any kind of religious organization. A 
place of worship was provided. In the midst of his first sermon, 
some ladies came in, when all the gentlemen arose and bowed to 
them. At the close of his sermon he told them that a place of wor- 
ship was not a drawing-room, and that the etiquette of the latter 
was not appropriate to the solemnities of Divine worship. After a 
few Sabbaths, he determined to leave them, in discouragement. 
When he informed them of it, the men pressed him to stay, and die 
wmen gathered around him, and. with teahi. begged him not to 
leave them. Being so pressed, he consented to remain for some 
line lonc^er. Soon after a small Church was organized, which was 
increased Co one hundred and seventy-five members before he left, 
and they erected a commodious and tasty house of worship. This 
was a very wonderful work for such a place and time. 

Mr. Wells came to Detroit in June. 1825. He says he found 
Presbyterian members, but no Church or organization. There was 
*rtiat was called the " First I*resbyterian Church of Detroit. But. 
he says, " it was neither Congregational nor Presbyterian." So, after 

^ consultation, ihey concluded to begin de novo, and organized a Pres- 
byterian Church with tliirty-six members, which, he says, " was the 
fiRt Presbyterian Clnirch in Michigan." This statement of Mr. 
Weils docs not exactly agree with the published Manual of tlie 
"First Presbyterian Church," which claims that the Church was or- 
{."aniied in januar)'. 1S25, and that there were forty-nine members 
constiuiting it. We conclude that Mr. Wells is right — that January 
*as mistaken for June by die copyist for the Manual, and that tlie 
Wcess of persons were members, the exact time of whose joining 
*as not recordt:d, anil they were supposed to have been original 
innnbers by die compiler, as was the case with some of the persons 
»l>ose names are attached to the articles of association of the " First 
ftotestant Society of Detroit," for some of them were not residents 
of Detroit at the dme of tlie organization, but attached their names 
subsequently. It was also claimed that there was a Presbyterian 
Church organized at Monroe, in 1820. and Mackinaw, in 1823. But 
ve arc not concerned to reconcile these claims. Me became the 
pastor of the new Church, and continued as such for about eleven 
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years. He was succeeded by Rev. John P. Cleveland, for a fei 
years, and he, again, by Rev. George Duffield, D. D. His health 
having failed, Mr. Wells went into secular business for a time. He 
taught in the branch of the Michigan University at Nilcs for a few 
years. After this, he was appointed a chaplain in the army, and was 
stationed at Prairie du Chien. He labored for nearly two years at 
Galena, Illinois, with much success, and then returned East, and sup- 
plied the Church at Maumee City, Ohio, for a short season. 

We next find him employed by the " Western Seaman's Frienc 
Society." and taking cliargc of the Bethel work and interests at' 
Detroit. He continued in this work, with success, for six years. 
Now. being far advanced in years, and feeling the weight of those 
years pressing upon him, he determined to give up any further 
active work in the ministry, and retired to the township of Erie, in, 
Monroe County. Michigan, and resides with a son. He has not been 
without his afflictions and bereavements; for he has buried three 
wives — most estimable women they were, too — and one daughter. 
But, in all these things, he has always found the Lord and Saviour a 
present help. 

Father Wells has been rather a remarkable man. Few attain 
to his present age — ninety-five years. He is cheerful and happy, 
waiting patiently for the coming of his Lord. He has done a great 
amount of work for the Christian cause in connection with the Pres- 
byterian Church. He was decided in his attachment to his own— 
Church, without bigotry. He was not brilliant, but sound in inteL'fl 
lect He was laborious in study. He commenced his minislr)' Ky 
writing and memorizing two sermons every week, which he found to 
be too heavy for him, as any man will who undertakes it. He is 
worthy of commendation for his efforts to secure a thorough educa- 
tion. He was not converted until he was twenty-one years of ^^s- 
and then, for a time, he struggled against his convictions of dutry. 
so that he must have been, at least, twenty-two before he bega.n 
to make his preparations for college, but yet he did so, and took a 
r^ular course in college, and in the Theological Seminary, and so 
fitted himself for his work. 

Mr. Wells was succeeded, in the First Presbyterian Church 
in Detroit, by Rev. John P. Cleveland, who continued as pastor 
until 1838, when he resigned. He was succeeded by Rev. George 
DuFFiELD, who, having received the unanimous call of the Church. 
resigned his position in the City of New York, and came 10 Detroit. 
He commenced his lalxirs in this city on the first of October. iSjSj 
and, on the nth day of December, in the same year, he was in-i 
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Stalled pastor by tlie Presbytery of Detroit. Dr. Dufficld con- 
tinued his relation to this Church until 1868. making a pastorate 
of the same Church for thirty years, and was much beloved by his 
people 

In 1865, Dr. Duffield's health becoming somewhat impaired 
he desired to have some relief in his arduous labors, and, at his 
request, an associate was called. "He, however, continued in the 
full exercise of his pastorate, prcaching^ half a day, each Sabbath, 
unul his death, which occurred on the 36th day of June, 1868." 

Dr. Duffield was a man of untiring industry and perseverance 
in study, and made very thorough preparation for the pulpit He, 
also, was a great friend to educational institutions, and nllcd the 
office of Regent of the University of Michi^jan for many years, he 
having been one of the original Board appointed under the law of 
the State for die organization of that institution, in 1S37. 

In the latter part of his life, especially, he became very deeply 
devoted to the cause of Christ, and very catholic in spirit He was 
much interested in the work of the Young Men's Christian Associ- 
ation. The last work that he did was in connection widi tliat body. 
Wc quote from the Manual of the Church: 

"He died with his harness on. While addressing the Young 
Men's Christian International Convention, just then assembled in 
Detroit in words of welcome from the Churches of the city, he was 
aricken down, and carried home by his friends to die. He was 
kricd from the church, on the Sabbath succeeding his death. 

"What a glorious death! How fitting for diis eminent servant 
of God to be thus translated from die Church on earth to the 
Church triumphant in Heaven." 

The Baptist Church has multiplied, and divided, and there arc, 
low. two English- speaking Churches, having elegant and commodi- 
o«s places of worship, and one German and one French. The last 
two arc small, and have not yet supplicti themselves with com- 
modious churches. There is, also, one Church among the colored 
people. 

There are two Methodist Episcopal Churches among the col- 
ored population, each having a house of worship, but diey are not 
under the control and management of the white Church, - Still, they 
are identified with them, and are to be enumerated with Episcopal 
Methodists. They are doing a good work among tlicir own people. 
Having run over the general history, it is well to call attention 
to some special occasions. The Annual Conference met here, for a 
second time, in 1S45 ; Bishop Janes presided. This was the longest 
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and most tedious session which has ever occurred in Michig;an. It 
did not adjourn till near midnight on Friday of the second week. 
There were several causes for this; Bishop Janes was young, and,' 
had had little experience in presiding at Conferences, having been 
elected to the episcopal office the year before : and there was 
an unusual number of trials among the preachers. Hishop Janes 
preached on the Sabbath, to the great delight of the people. There 
has never been a greater season of revivaTin the Methodist Church; 
than in 1856-7, under the labors of F. A. Blades, stationed here then. ; 
A very large number were added to die Church. 

Accotding to the statistics of the different leading denomina- 
tions in the city, for the year 1876. they stand as follows, viz: — 
Metliodist Episcopal, 1,900 members — colored 534. total 2,234; 
Protestant Episcopal, 2,397: Presbyterian, 2,022: Baptist, 1,179;; 
Congregational. 670 ; United Presbyterians, 350. j^ 

There is another minister whose relations to the work in Detroit! 
was such as to warrant the introduction of his memoir in this con- « 
nection. He was stationed in the Woodward Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in 1852, and remained for two years, that being 1 
the disciplinary limit at tliat time ; and then was appointed Presiding 
Elder of that District, and died just a few weeks before his term of 
four years expired. He was a very strong and healthy-appearingj; 
man. and would have been readily selected as one who would bes 
likely to live long and endure much hard labor. But how soon 
fairest prospects may be laid low ! In the prime of life, and in 
the vigor of a noble manhood, he is cut down. What an admonitioi 
to be always ready, having our work faithfully and well done, for t 
jiight comcth in which no man can work I The following is the offi 
cial memoir as found in the Minutes for 1858: \ 

"Rev. Welijnoton H. Collins, late Presiding Elder of DelToilj 
District, was born, May, 1S16, in Walcott, Wayne County, Nci* 
York. In 1830 he emigrated to this State with his lather, the yeaij 
before the rest of the family, and setUed in Washtenaw County. 

"He embraced religion at a Camp Meeting held in Washtenaw^ 
County in 1835. Soon after his conversion to God he turned hifli 
attention to a preparation for the work of tlie Christian ministry^ 
Such was liis success and his promise of usefulness tliat, in i8j7, hfl 
was employed by the Presiding Elder to fill a vacancy in Farming- 
ion Circuit. At the close of this year he was recommended by the; 
Quarterly Conference of Farmington Circuit as a proper person to 
be received into the Michigan Annual Conference on probation, 

" The Michigan Conference then embraced the north part of 
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**^ State of Ohio and all of Michigan. His first appointment from 
«lc Conference was to tlie Dearborn Circuit, which at that time em- 
l^taced what is now known as the Wayne. Trenton and Flat Rock 
charges. Here he labored with great acceptance and usefulness, as 
niany of the older members of the Church still remain to testify. 

"At the close of this year, at the Conference, he was stationed 
at Defiance, Northern Ohio. The May following, at ihe General 
Conference held in Baltimore, the Michigan Conference was divided, 
and the North Ohio was set off. which left Brother Collins in the 
North Ohio Conference. But, by arrangement, he was permitted to 
^1 into the Michigan Conference, and at the close of this year he 
was ordained Deacon by Bishop Hedding, at Marshall, in 1S40, and 
admittfrd into full connection in the Conference. His next field of 
tabor was Medina, in the south part of this State, where he remained 
two years. Having now completed his four years' course of Con- 
ference study, and approved himself to the Church and his brethren, 
he was ordained Elder by Bishop Morris, at Adrian, in 1842. He 
was married in September of this year. 

" His next charge was Edwardsburg. thence he removed to 
Niles. From Niles he was removed to Albion ; from Albion he was 
transferred to Dexter. His next field of labor was Northvilie, He 
was removed from this field of labor and placed upon the Ann 
Arbor District, where he remained three years, greatly to the satis- 
Action of his brethren upon the District, and the edification of the 
Church. 

"At the Niles Conference he was appointed to the charge of 
the Woodward Avenue Church. Detroit. At the close of his consti- 
tutional term here he was placed upon the Detroit District, where 
four weelcs more would have completed four years of service upon 
this District, and his seventh year of service as Presiding Elder. 

" He has twice represented his brethren in the General Confer- 
mce; first in Boston, in 1852, and lastly at Indianapolis, in 1856. In 
all of these several fields of labor, and several positions in the 
Church, it is not too much to say that he acquitted himself as a min- 
ister of Christ. 

" His memory is too fresh and too sacred for us not to feel that 
«ur loss is no ordinary loss. Hence our grief is no ordinary grief. 
His was a life tliat wilt bear examining, and in his singular devotion 
to God and His work, imitating. His character is a character to 
study, li is but truthful to say 'a great man has fallen in Israel.' 
I^pssibly, the acquaintance of an hour might not detect that greatness 
m the retiring mien of the deceased. But as acquaintance length- 
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ened. and afforded opportunity to observe him in tlie discharge ol 
the duties of his place, and there to mark the maturity of his judg-i 
ment, the firmness of his purpose, his ind&milahie perseverance, the 
mind lA-as not long in being impressed with the conviction, this i* 
no ordinary man. The feature of his cimractcr, to be ever devlop-i 
ing some new peculiarity, and unfolding some Indden mine of wealiJi,! 
is probably one thing that so endeared him to Jiis brethren, and' 
TtvdfSt^HsJricnds fast /tifttds. It required an acquaintance and an 
intimacy of years to know him well. 

*'His habit of thought was peculiarly his own. as well as his 
style of expression. On ihe introduction of any question involving 
the relations and oblij^ations of men, while many were occupying 
tliemsevles with a few facts that possibly might be distorted or miti- 
gated by circumstances, ami were seeking to base action on these, 
his mind seemed carefully to .survey the held around him, and then 
go back to first principles, and the simple question with him was, ' Js 

"Probably no man more conscientiously resolved all the ques- 
tions of life into this simple formula than he. Fixed here, he was 
immovable. Neither the frowns of power, nor the allurements of 
pain, or honor, or distinction amony- men, haii any power to move 
Kim. It was here that he was liable to be misunderstood by those: 
having only a public or passing acquaintance with him, and this peculi-j 
arity of his character be construed into a willful persistence, when id 
was simply his soul clinging to his conscious conviction of righd 
The world was comparatively but litUe in sympathy with him in hi* 
habits of tliought and processes of reasoning, requiring, as it did. so- 
much mental vigor, patience, and research. At times it was irksome! 
for him to attempt to popularize his views, and to address himself to] 
those who were unwilling to toil in the mine of thought themselves,' 
or patiently listen to the elaboration of thought that it had cost labor 
to evolve, and would cost labor to digest. But when he sat doun 
with a few friends to discuss any great question, or canvass any new 
field of thought, it was truly amazing to see the change that came 
over him. His reserve was thrown off, his eye kindled, his counte- 
nance brightened up, the enginery of his mind seemed to work with 
case and grace, while his utterance was clear, forcible, and senten- 
tious. In debate he was at home, and had his marked pecultandcs. 
Relying on his own convictions of right, his attempt was to over- 
whelm his opponent with the power of that truth that swayed and 
governed his own action. At times he reached this climax in thfl 
pulpit. At such times his efforts were those of a master. Never 
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ordinary in his pulpit efTorls, here he excelled. These rare powers 
maJc him always the valuable and reliable counselor. Mere was pre- 
eminently his field; and such were the breadth of his views, the 
logical correctness of his conclusions, associated with his settled dc- 
temination for tlie right, that his counsel and advice seemed clothed 
wth authority. 

"In his Church sympathies and prejudices he was decidedly 
Methodistic — this was not of caprice, but of conviction and judjj- 
meriL Still, no man was more largely catholic in his feelings. His 
heart always rejoiced, nor was he slack in expressing his joy at the 
JDCCess of his brethren in other branches of the Christian Church, 
Me had a kind word, and a ' God speed you,' for his brethren in the 
Christian ministry everyu'here. In them he recognized fellow-labor- 
ers in the Master's vineyard, and his heart dilated with joy as he saw 
them gathering sheaves for the Master. He was no bigoL His life 
»asa life of activity, of toil and of usefulness. The mmistr)* was to 
him no sinecure, or place of case and indulgence. His life illustra- 
te the motto, ' Work here and rest in Heaven." He was cmphati- 
cally a man of one work. He earnestly devoted to the work of the 
Cliristian ministry all the power with which God had endowed him. 
He seemed to realize in its fullest sense that 

' 'Tim not s cause of small import 

The pndiir'a care deronmta. 
But wliut tntgitt fill aa angd's hearty 

And fill'd a Baviour'a bantis.' 

" Nor was his labor in vain it the Lord : the worid felt his power, 
snd eternity shall re\'eal the fruits of his labor. Life's labor done, 
be rests at last. 

-Afflictive, indeed are the circumstances that gather around the 
scene of his last suffering. He had been indisposed for some two 
""c^s, yet persistently, against the advice of friends, he pursued his 
*ork with brave fidelity, by his actions saying. ' Wist ye not 1 must 
« about my Father's business?" until Tuesday, July 20th. he re- 
"laincd at home. Wednesday he was confined to his bed. where, 
*ith varying symptoms of improvement and decline, he continued 
ontil Friday morning, August 6th. There seemed a marked im- 
Pfovement, which continued until about 4 o'clock on Monday morn- 
ing, when he was seized with a chill and paralysis, from which he 
oever recovered. By the paralysis he was deprived of the power of 
speedi. Hence no dying farewell to his loved family, as they stood 
weeping around him ; or message of lo'e to his brethren m the min- 
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istry. In this state he lingered until Wednesday, August 1 1 th, whei^ 
at a quarter before 1 2 m., he closed his suffering and life. 

" Although there is no dying message 1» his brethren or strick- 
en family, from the scene of his suffering, yet in the monument of a 
consistent Christian life, and twenty years' devotion to the work of 
the Christian ministry, it is true, ' being dead, he yet speaketh,' His 
life needed not the appendix, in the words of the dying hour, to give 
his brethren and friends assurance of his happy exit from the scenes 
of time to the glories of the upper sanctuai-y. " May his mantle fall 
upon his brethren, and the Master give them grace to follow him as 
he followed Christ." 

Mr. Collins was a man of settled purposes, and emphatically 
of one work. Had he lived, he would undoubtedly have been 
a great power in the councils of the Church. But God's ways are 
not as our ways, neither are His thoughts as our thoughts, and we 
must bow to His dispensations. 

We here furnish the statistics of the principal denominati<His of 
Protestants for the County of Wayne, as gathered from their own 
reports. We should have been pleased to have given the amount 
of Church property, and the Sunday School statistics, and should 
have done so only some of them had made no report of either of 
these items. We give them in the order in which the Churches 
were first instituted. Methodist Episcopal, 3,695 ; Protestant EfHS- 
copal, 2,475; Presbyterian, 1,843; Baptist, 1,579; Congregational* 

973- 
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of paganism, having; just enough of the Christian element in it to 
give ic a semblance of Christianity — enough so that, if individuals 
will take the pains to search out the Christian elements, and sepa- 
rate them from the mass of pagan rites and ceremonies and super- 
stitions, they may believe in Christ with a saving faith. This, how 
ever, is what we fear the multitudes do not do. 

The Gospel, in the form of Protestantism, was first introduced 
here by Rev. William Mitchell, a minister of tlie Metliodist Episco- 
pal Church, who was on the Octroit Circuit, having received his 
appointment to tliat work in the autumn of 1810. He received his 
appointment to Detroit from the Western Conference, at the same 
time that Rev. Ninian Holmes was appointed from the Genesee 
Conference. He extended his labors to the few English settlers 
scattered along the River Raisin, and, such was the religious influ- 
ence he had over them. that, early in 181 1, he organized a Methodist 
Episcopal Society, or Church, consisting of about twenty-three mem- 
bers. This Society continued to exist, and was supplied by Rev. 
Ninian Holmes, until the ravages of the War of 181 2 scattered 
them all. and the Church was broken up; but it was reorganized, in 
the spring of 1821, by Rev. John P. Kent, who was then traveling 
Detroit Circuit. The reorganized Church consisted of the following 
persons, viz : Samuel Choat, Elizabeth Choat, Isaae B. Parker, Mary 
Parker^ Lyman Hamcy, Sarah Harvey (the late Mrs. Rev. John A 
Baughman), Mary flanry. Sctk Choat, FMiel Choat. Abigail Choat, 
and Phtlura West. There were eleven in all. Samuel Choat, who 
was the father of the family of Choats, was appointed the class-leader, 
or all these only one now remains at Monroe, Mrs. Mary Har\'ey. 
wife of Captain Lutlicr Harvey; she is still a member of the Churdi 
in the city. Mrs. Harvey was a daughter of Samuel Choat: was 
born in Canada, and was baptized by Rev. Mr. Sensiman. a Mora- 
vian missionary, who was associated with Hcckcweldcr in his labors 
and sufferings among the Indians in Ohio and Michigan. In conse- 
quence of bitter persecutions in Ohio, the Christian Indians with 
their missionaries, Heckeweldcr and Sensiman, came to Michigan 
and spent the winter of 1779-80, enduring vast sufferings. After 
this, .Sensiman went to Canada to reside. Mrs. Harvey became a 
Christian, when she was very young, and joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Canada. The family subsequently removed to 
Michigan, and constituted the principal part of the Church here, as 
reorganized by Mr. Kent. 

At the time of which we arc now writing, the Society worshiped, 
for the most par^ about two miles out of tiie village, although tha 
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"rninisters preached in the village. The Church did not secure a 
pcrroancnt footing^ in the village until February, 1832, when a revival 
occurred under me labors of Rev. James W. Finley, who was then 
on the Circuit, and was assisted by Rev. Henry Colclazer. then sta- 
tioned in Detroit It will be seen, from these facts, that the Method- 
ists were the pioneers of Protestantism in this part of the country, 
although, after the war. the Presbyterian Church was instituted be- 
fore tlie reorganization of the Methodist Church, by a few months— 
although this is disputed by some of their own authorities. But the 
Methodist ministers were here, and doing what they could. 

The Society organized before the War of 181 2 was entirely 
scattered by that event, as it was most bloody and ruthless in this 
locality. But those days of blood and disaster have passed away, 
we hope never to return again to this locality. Sturgeon River was 
changed in name to the Raisin because of the vast quantities of 
grapes to be found along its banks, although sturgeon still abound. 
VVhen the cloud of war had cleared away, the few inhabitants who 
had escaped from the slaughter began to enter upon their peaceful 
employments, and emigration was again directed hither. The storm 
had passed, and the time of the singing of birds had come, and the 
dioughts of the people were directed towards the services of religion 
as a source of comfort and elevation. 

The Presbyterian Church, it is said, was organized on the 13th 
day of January, 1B20, under the labors of Rev. Moses Hunter, as- 
sisted by Rev. John Monieith, who was minister in Detroit The 
Society embraced all the Protestant professors of religion belonging 
in the village and adjacent country. TTie articles of faith were so 
constructed as to admit of almost any one subscribing to them. This 
Church has always, since that day, maintained a strong hold on the 
public mind.and, by this same liberality of religious faith, have secured 
to membership many who were Methodists m sentiment. Many of 
the members have become wealthy. They built the first Protestant 
house of worship in this city and county, which was done in 1831. It 
was a small brick building. 

The Methodist Church was reorganized, in the early part of 
1821. by Rev. John P. Kent, as before stated, who was appointed to 
Detroit Ciraiit in 1820. The place of meeting, for the most part, 
was a little above the dty, though Mr. Kent preached in the Court 
House a part of the time. Although the articles of faith of the 
lister Church were so liberal as to lake in almost any one, they did 
not care to encourage aDy other denomination. When Mr. Kent 
firat came to Monroe, and oreached in the Court House, at the close 
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of the service he stated that he was a stranger, and was api>ointcd 
to preach on the Circuit, and he would be glad if some of them 
would offer him a place of entertainment. The congregation all 
passed out without any one giving him such invitation. But Mrs. 
Harvey, a widow lady, living a little out of the village, invited him to 
go to her house. The invitation was accepted. She was a member 
of the newly organized Presbyterian Church. The officers of that 
Church, having a great care for the interests of their widowed sister, 
appointed a committee, who waited on her, a few days after, and re- 
monstrated with her for affording him shelter, stating that she would 
be ruined by it, they thought. But she thought otherwise. This 
was at a time when hay was very scarce, and they urged that his 
hprse would consume her hay to her ruin. But she disregarded the 
remonstrance, and invited him to make his home at her house when- 
ever he had spare time, which he did, and she was not injured by it; 
for her hay. like the widow's meal, held out, as she told them it 
would. The good lady thought, as he was a man of God, and worthy 
of kind offices, she would continue to make him welcome ai her 
house. She was rewarded in the conversion of a gay and thought- 
less daughter. A better feeling now exists. 

Monroe was made the head of a Circuit, that is, appears in the 
minutes of appointments of the ministers, first in 1826, and Rev. 
John A. Baughman was appointed to it. He was then a young 
man, full of ardent zeal for his Master's work. The Circuit then 
embraced all the settlements in Michigan south and west of Detroit, 
and extended into Ohio. It required strong nerves and warm zeal 
to travel it. But it was done, and the scattered sctdemcnts were 
visited and supplied with the Word of Life. Mr. Baughman was 
succeeded, in 1827, by Rev. George W. Walker, who labored for 
two successive years on this Circuit. Mr. Walker was a convert 
from Romanism ; was a man of a strong and vigorous mind, and 
had a large and healthy frame. He was well suited to the work, 
and labored with a good degree of success, but did not organize any 
Society in the village. This was an error; the countr)' members 
ought to have come to the village, and kept their organization in the 
town. 

Mr. Joskph C Garwood was converted through Mr. Walker's 
instrumentality, during the hrst year of his labor, but united with 
tlie Presbyterian Church, stating, at the same time, that he did not 
believe in their doctrines, and that, if there should be a Methodist 
Society organized in the village, he would wish 10 unite with iL At 
litis dme, trough a mistaken policy, tlie Methodist Society held cheiri 
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■Society meetings about two miles out of the villagfe» because the 
principal part of the members resided in that neighborhood, and were 
well accommodated by that arrangement ; they nad not learned the 
importance of concentrating their forces where the greatest number 
of people could be congregated. 

Mr. Walker was returned to Monroe for a second year, with the 
expectation that his labors would be confined to the village ; for, 
towards the close of the previous year, a Dr. Adams, who was a 
member of the Methodist Church, had settled at Monroe, and was 
Ttry desirous to have Mr. Walker returned, and to have it made 
into a Station, pledging himself for large things towards his support 
The arrangements were made for a Station, and Mr, Walker was 
returned. The Conference then, as it did until 1837, met in Ohio, 
and Mr. Walker was absent for several weeks, during which time 
Dr. Adams went over to the Romish Church, so, when he returned, he 
,iound the plans had all been deranged. What influenced the Doctor 
take that step we will leave the readers to determine for them- 
selves, and content ourself by saying that a ver>' large proportion of 
the village and the surrounding country were of that faith. Patron- 
age is necessary for a physician's prosperity. In consequence of this 
change it became necessary for Mr. Walker to take in the Circuit 
and postpone the establishment of the Church in the village. He 
•crvwl the Circuit faithfully and well performing great labor, and 
enduring much privation, exposure and suffering for the sake of the 
cause. He was a man of a sound and deep Christian experience — 
confiding in the atonement — and of much resolute perseverance. 

We will take occasion, just here, to incorporate a little fuller 
notice of the experience and life of Mr. Walker, which we think will 
be quite acceptable. He was bom in Mar^'land, November 26th, 
1804. His father being a Roman Catholic, he was baptized in that 
Church in his infancy, and was educated in that faith. His parents, 
with him. emigrated to Ohio in 1810. Here, more out of curiosity 
than for any other reason, his father purchased a Bible, which was 
read, at first, in the same spirit of curiosity, and which resulted in the 
conversion of his fadier, then of his mother, and, finally, of the whole 
funily. George was converted while young, and attached himself 
to the Methodist Church, and entered the itinerant ministry in 1826. 
He died in 1856. having been just thirty years in the active work of 
the Christian ministry. In relation to his labors in this countr)', the 
Official Minutes hold the following language : *" Soon after his en- 
trance into the ministry, he was sent by the authorities of the Church 
to Michigan. Two years he spent in that new and distant Territory, 
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exposed lo numberless perils and privations. The West has not, 
perhaps, opened a harder field of labor for an itinerant than Michi- 
gan at that period. But no swollen river, no dismal swamp, or 
dangerous fen could daunt ihc lion-heart that beat in the bosom of 
George W.Walker. He fulfilled his mission, and returned to Ohio." 
He was a laborious and useful man — a man of more than ordinary 
talents, and he commanded the respect and esteem of all who knew 
him : and those who knew him best esteemed him most highly. He 
was honored by his conference with a seat in the General Conference 
for several sessions, and he occupied some of the most important 
Stations in the Ohio and Cincinnati Conferences. 

One so devoted to his Master's work, as was Mr. Walker, might 
be expected to find Divine consolation when he should be called to 
contend with the rising waters of death; so, in his last sickness, he 
found religion to be a delightful support. He often adopted this 
prayer, "Create in me a clean heart, O God !" frequently adding that 
sweet stanza, 

"Take my poor heart, and let it be 

Forever clutoi to all but Tlicc; 

Beal Thuu my brcaai. aud let taf. wear 

That pliidg« uf love forever there." 

He died, in great peace, in the fifty-second year of his age. 

There was a regular succession of ministers, without any special 
change in the aspect of things in the village — now city — of Monroe, 
until in February, 1S32, when, under the labors of James W. Finley» 
assisted by Rev, H. Colclazer, then of Detroit, a very precious, 
though not very extensive revival occurred, and the Society became 
firmly established in the village. Several persons had settled here 
during tlic fall and winter, who were Methodists, and desired to be 
recognized as members of this Church, Now, Mr. Joseph C. Garwood 
immediately united witli this Church, according to his declared pur- 
pose, at the time he united wliJi die Presbyterian Church, about three 
years before. We add here a brief memoir of him. 

Mr. Garwood was a very nuiet and unpretentiois mechanic, but 
a man of good sound sen-se and consistent piety. By industry at the 
anvil and good economy he acquired a Iiandsome property, and 
became, pccuniarly, a ver)' important factor in the Church. He was 
a faithful Christian, atten<3ing very constandy on the social meetings 
of the Church, and contributing of his influence for the advancement 
of the cause. He died of the cholera, July 1 2th, 1 854, and has gone 
to receive his rest in Heaven. He was a faithful mechanic and 
Christian, but has been called by the Great Master from the tabon 
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of earth to the refreshments of the Heavenly Home. The accession 
of Mr. Garwood to the Church at this time, he being a permanent 
citizen, may be regarded as the real beginning of me permanent 
establishment of ^c Methodist Church in the place. Most of the 
other men, who helped to compose the Church here, were rather 
mij;ratory, and did not add very much to their ability to maintain 
thf Gospel. They were willing enough to sustiin the interests of 
the Church, but they were poor as well as migratory. They did what 
Uiey could, but he could do and did more than they. When Mr. 
Garvk'ood deceased, he left a wife and eight children, three sons and 
five daughters. One of the daughters has since become the wife of a 
missionary, and has gone to Peking, China. 

At the time James W. Finlcy was sent to this Circuit — 1831:^- 
it extended from Defiance, in Ohio, to Tccumsch and Adrian, requir- 
ing vast labor and exposure to accomplish the rounds on it. but he 
persevered, for two years, through all difficulties — though the Circuit 
was much dintinishcd the second year. He was a man of a thorough 
Christian experience, and he was fired with an ardent zeal for the sal- 
vation of the people. These elements in his characterled him to brave 
the most formidable difficulties, to perform his assigned work. In a 
Grcuit so extensive as his was the first year, one break In the chain 
of appointments must occasion several, hence, whatever might be 
the condition of the unbridgcd streams, he felt he must go. On one 
occasion, being at Fort Defiance, and having his chain of appoint- 
ments, extending off into Michigan, to meet, he determined to go, 
notwithstanding the Auglazc River, which he had to cross, was high 
and the ice very unsafe to cross on, lie set forward on horseback ; 
but, before he reached the opposite shore, the ice gave way. and let 
tliem both into- the deep water, where they remained for two hours 
or more, struggling for life, until both nearly perished with cold. 
V^hen he finally reached the shore, there was no human habitation 
near, where he could find shelter. Wet and cold, as he was. he had 
to set out on an Indian trail. After some time he came to a Potta- 
"watamic wigwam, where the squaw afforded him such help and com- 
fort as she could. He and his horse must have perished had it not 
been for this kind relief. Tliese exposures and labors were too much 
for his physical condidon, and, towards the close of his second year, 
his health failed. He went into Ohio and then into Kentucky, but 
i«ver fully recovered from die shock of these years. 

Rev. James W. Finley, nephew of Rev. James B. Finlcy, was 
w>ni in Ohio, December 24th, 1800. He was converted to God 
*h:le young, and, in die twenty-second year of his age, he gave him- 
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self up fully to the work of l^e ministry. He was possessed of very 
respectable preaching abilities and of such amiability of character as 
to endear him to all who knew him. His intense and extensive 
labors prostrated him, and brought htm to his grave prematurely. 
He difd ih June, 1838. In regard to the closing period of his life, 
we find the following notes in the Official Minutes : " In the midst of 
great sufferings, God sustained him ; and, when gasping for breath, 
he would say, 'What peace I feel!' To his weeping mother and 
family he exclaimed, just as he expired. ' Oh! how precious the Lord 
is to my soul ! Glory I Glory!' " He has gone, but his works fol- 
low him. 

Mr. Finley was succeeded, in 1832. by Elijah H. Pilchcr and 
EInatlian C. Gavit, and it was still a four-week's Circuit, and they 
preached in Monroe only every other Sabbath. They occupied the 
Court House still. The next year, tliat is. in the autumn of 1833, 
the extent of the 5e1d was diminished, and it was so arranged as to 
have preaching in Monroe every Sabbath, and E. H. Richer and 
William Sprague were appointed to it. They were both single, and, 
in order to carry out tlic plan of supply, they hired a room in the 
Court House, at their own charges, and lodged there when in ih« 
village, there being no place among the members where they could 
find a home. This plan they carried out for one half of the year. 
The Lord revived His work to some extent and a considerate 
accession of strength to the Church occurred. During this year 
preliminary' steps were taken towards building a church. Trustees 
were appointed, and a religious incorporation was created, and 
a lot contracted for, and an interest on the subject created; but 
the Church was not built, or completed, until 1838. under the min- 
istry of James F. Davidson, who was in the Station, for it had been 
created a Station, and under his labors a very precious revival of 
religion occurred, which atkh^d considerable strength to the Church 
In Uie meantime, several Methodist families had settled here, as Hon 
Ira Mayhew, Julius D. Morton, and some otlwr families. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church was organized in 1831. Rev. 
John O'Brien made the following entry in the Parish Register: "I 
took charge of Trinity Church, Monroe, Michigan, in December. 
1831, at which period there were only three persons who could be 
considered communicants." It was then, and continued to be for 
several years after, a Mission Station. They erected a small, neat 
church in 1832. They have increased, and now have a fme stone 
church. 

A small Baptist Church was organized in 1833, but was dis- 
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banded in a few years. TJicy, however, have reorganized, but, for 
some reason, have not become strong. A German Lutheran Church 
was established for the benefit of the large number of Germans who 
had setded here, and they have increased so that a second church 
lias been established. 

It is proper to introduce a brief notice of one living minister, 
who was connected with the work in this city, and, though he has 
supplied many appointments, and has had many revivals, there seems 
b) us to be no place more appropriate to introduce him dian this. 
We refer to Rev. James F. Davidson, than whom there is no man 
who has been more faithful and true to his work, never havinc; failed 
to respond to his name at roll-call at Conference since he first 
entered the itinerancy in 1831, and never having failed to take and 
supply an appointment since that time : and to-day appears as vigor- 
ous and able to work in the ministry as he ever was. 

Mr. Davidson was descended from Irish parents, and was bom 

on the ocean, on the passage over, in 1810. His father settled in 

Ohio, in the vicinity of Cincinnati, where our subject was brought up. 

He was converted to God in his youth, and joined the Methodist 

Episcopal Church. Feeling himself called to the work of the minis- 

tiy, he was admitted to the Ohio Conference, on trial, in 1831, and 

vas appointed to the Oxford Circuit, in the Miami District, in Ohio. 

The next year, 1832, he was appointed to Tecumseh Circuit, in 

Michigan. He has remained in Michigan ever since, filling Circuits, 

Stations, and Districts. Me was appointed to Monroe Station in 

September. 1836, and continued for two years. It was during this 

time that he had the revival before mentioned. At the end of his 

term, he reported ^^if fiutuired ami tu'elve TncinhtiVi for the city. This 

*as the first report for the city as separated from tlie Circuit. The 

next year, diat is, 1838, he was appointed to Coldwater Circuit, on 

*hich he had a very gracious revival, and many members were added 

lo the Church in the Village of Coldwater. In 1841, he was appointed 

Presiding Elder of the Kalamazoo District, which he worked efificient- 

lyfor four years. He has always been a man of industry in his work, 

and has been the means of bringing great numbers of people into 

Church, He has served tlie Church for forty-six consecutive years, 

vfiihout any interruption for any cause, and bids fair to continue so 

for many years to come. 

The Presbyterian Church has become very numerous, having a 
fine and valuable Church property; and the Methodist Church has 
built, on the same old lot, a brge and very beautiful Church, with all 
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the conveniences and appliances for Sabbath School and other Church . 
work. 

The English-speaking^ denominations are numcricaily. accordmg- 
to the reports for 1876, as follows: Presbyterians, 263 ; Protestant 
Episcopalians, 85 : Methodists, 160: Baptists, git. 

St. Clair is ihc next place to be considered as it appears on. 
our Minutes of tlie Conferences. It was first placed in the list of 
appointments in 1S24, and was supplied from the Genesee Confer" 
encc this year. The Canada Conference was created by authorit)^: 
of the General Conference of 1824. and Sl Clair was included im 
that Conference for 1825. but. in 1S26. it was included in the Ohio 
Conference, and was called a Mission. It surely could not have re- 
ceived much support from the Missionarj- Society. As it was used 
at this date, die name did not stj^nify any particular locality, but tJi^ 
country watered by that noble river. The principal points in the 
Circuit was the settlement opposite tlic upper end of \\ alpole Island, 
known then as Point de Ciiaine, but since known as Al^onac 
There was a small settlement at Belle River, now known as Marine 
City, and one, a little farther up, at Pine River, where the City of St 
Clair now stands, and another, still farther up, at Black River, noir 
the City of Port Huron. 

Although tliis is the first appearance of the name in otir 
Minutes, it was not the begfinning of the work, as it had been visiled 
as early as 1817. ami continued to be visited by ministers, occasion- 
ally, from that time forward, both from Canada and from the Detroit 
Circuit, and classes were organized. We have been furnished with 
an exact copy of a class-paper, which bears date December 20tb. 
1824, which has the following on one side, and the names of thcmeni- 
bcrs on the other: " Class-paper for the 2d class on the St. Claj' 
river John K. Smith. Leader. \Vm. Grifles, Jr., Preacher." This 
sliows the method of keepinjr our Church records, in most Circuits, 
in those days. The class-paper, above- referred to, contains the fol- 
lowing names, viz: John K. Smith, leade'r: Charlotte Smith. Charles 
Phillips. Uerutia Phillips. Catherine Harrow, George Harrow, Mary 
Gnimmond, Jacob (i. Streite. Sarah Robeson, Rachel Ward : and 
then, near the bottom, separated from the rest, is this, included in 
brackets. "Colored, Harry Sanders." There are eleven members at 
that date. How long the Society had existed, prior to this date, wc 
have not been able to ascertain ; but it had existed : for on the paper 
it shows that a class-meeting was held on the 19th of December, and 
the attendance of tite members is marked, and several of the mem- 
bers are marked as absent, which would not have been the case if the 
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Sodcij', or Church, had been first orjranlzed on that day. The So- 
dety was located at wliat is now Al^onac. 

Mr. Smith was the most prominent man in the community at 
that lime and for many years after. It was our pleasure to make 
his acquaintance, first, in February, when we attended Quarterly 
Mecung there in company with Rev. James Gilruth, who u-as the 
Presiding Elder. That acquaintance was renewed in i842,wlien we 
were appointed In charge of Detroit District, which still included 
this part of the country. Wc found him to be a man of ability and 
friety. and a decided Methodist He was a very worthy Christian 
gentleman. He died in peace, after having served the Church faith- 
fiiliy, for many years, as class-leader and trustee and Circuit steward. 

We have also in our possession a copy of a subscription -pa per 
for building a church at tliis place. The paper and the subscriptions 
arc interesting. The paper runs thus: 

"Wc, the undersigned, do agree to pay to a committee that 
auy be appointed by the Methodist Episcopal Church, the sums by 
us subscribed, for the puqiose of building a Methodist meeting- 
Iwiise at or near Point dc Chaine, to be paid when called upon, 
January loth, A. D., 1830." The subscription ranges from one 
dollar up to twenty, except a few items of shingles and lumber, de- 
Hribcd by die amount and not by the price. We find these two 
items, which are interesting as showing the spirit of the times, viz: 
"Laura Graham, $1.25, in sewing, Lucrctia Peer, 51.25, in short 
sttKldngs. Paid." There is one subscription of fifty cents, which is 
tkeonly one below one dollar. 

The house was erected and enclosed, but never finished. They 
•nanagcd the best ihey could with it for about twelve years, when a 
new one was built and finished, and was dedicated in 1843. ^^• 
Smith managed the financial part of the matter in both cases. This 
hstwas enlarged, and finally substituted by a larger and more val- 
uable one. 

Rev. James T. Donahoo was appointed to St. Clair, In 1826, 
from the Ohio Conference. He found everything in a disorganized 
Watc, as it had been left without a supply the previous year, and 
iherc was no return of members, neither was there any plan fur- 
nished him. He had to search out the places, and organize every- 
thing. He attended to his work faithfully, and, at the next Confer- 
ence he reported thirty members. How many members he had to 
b^in with we have no means of knowing, and. consequently, we 
tevc no means of detennining the progress of the work this year. 

Circuit embracing all the coast settlements, continued to be 
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known by this name until 1838, when it was diminished in extent by 
the creation of the Port Huron Circuit, and the name was chanral 
to Palmer for a few years. It has since been trimmed down, so Out 
the charge of that name is confined to the City of St. Clair. 

We here furnish a few facts relating to Rev. James T. Donahoo. 
He was admitted into the traveling connection by the Ohio Confer* 
ence in 1821. consequently he luid considerable experience at this 
time. He was a man of respectable talents and good social habits, 
sprinkled a little with oddity and Irish wit — for he was of Irish de- 
scent, and possessed, to some considerable extent, the proverbial 
loquacity. He labored in Michigan only this one year, and returned 
to Ohio. He continued in tlie itinerant work until 1848, when be 
located. 

Although St. Clair appears in the Minutes of appointments from 
and after 1824, the number of members increased very slowly, so that 
in 1840, there were only one hundred and sevent>'-eight members 
reported for all this country. There were two reasons for this slow 
growth ; one was found in the face of the country. Back from the 
river the land was level, and not well adapted to agriculture, so the 
settlements progressed slowly. The other reason was in the char- 
acter and occupation of the people. They were mostly poor, and 
not disposed to religion, and were occupied in lumbering, fishing, 
Ixiating and hunting — employments not conducive to piety specially. 
Societies had been established at Algonac, Newport, now Marine 
City, at St. Clair, sometimes called Palmer, and at Port Huron, but 
they were all feeble, and found it very difticult to support ministers. 

St. Clair, at the Conference of 1827. was left to be supplied. 
The supposition is, the Presiding Elder found some local preacher 
who could do the work that year. or. possibly, no one was found to 
fill it, as there was no report of members at the next Conferc;nce. 
But the next year, that is, at tlie Conference of 1828 — Elias Pattee, 
a very zealous pioneer, was appointed to it, and reported forty-nine 
members at the end of the year. Mr. Pattee was succeeded, in 1829* 
by Samuel A. Latta, who reported ninet>*-five membess at the Con- 
ference of 1830. This field was so separated from the other settled 
portions of the country that it was a kind of exile to go to it, and it 
required men of faith and courage to go to it and work it: but such 
men were found, still it was too much to ask them to do this kind of 
work for more tlian one year at a time. 

We will take the liberty to introduce here a brief notice of Mr. 
Latta and an incident connected with this work. Rev. Samuel A, 
Latta was a healthy, stout, energetic man, and did his work wt^ 
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He was a physician by profession, and left tliat for the ministiy, 
under the impression that he was called of God to this work. He 
was admitted to the Ohio Conference in 1829, and this was his first 
appointment. It was a pretty hard experience to begin with. He 
was a man of talents, and capable of wielding a strong influence for 
the cause of religion. His labors, after leaving Michigan, having- 
remained here but one year, were mostly in the vicinitj' of Cincin- 
nad. Ohio. In the division of the Church, and the organization of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, growing out of the question 
of slavery, he sympathi2cd with the South, and united with that 
Church in 1846. He has since died. 

The following, taken from the Ladici Repository for 1844, 
written by Rev. Bishop Hamline, from the facts as related to him by 
Dr. Latta, the young man referred to, will be read with great inter- 
est in this connection, as giving a good description of some of the 
difficulties encountered in preaching the Gospel along the Sl Clair 
River. 

A KWUT ON TUE LAKE. 

"Perils await tbee hour by hooi — 
Tompt not tli« deep mloQc.'* 

In 1829, a young man just then admitted into the Ohio Confer- 
ee, was appointed to a domestic mission, which embraced the 
Mrciers of civilization in the northern part of Michigan Territory, 
lo such a climate where deep snow and extreme cold are com- 
panions of all the winter months, it was a severe service to travel 
amongst the few new settlers, whose rude log cabins were thinly 
scattered over an extensive forest region. These frequent and 
formidable obstacles interrupted the traveler in his progress. Many 
creeks and rivers were to be crossed, and at dial time bridges were 
very rare. Our young missionary had a vigorous constitution, great 
muscular ener^, and a purpose of soul tn his Master's service which 
led him to look at the labors and exposures of his appointed field 
with a good degree of resolute composure. 

He accomplished the service assigned him to tlie satisfaction of 
all concerned ; but, at that early date, his physical condition, strong 
as it was, suffered a blow from which it never recovered. He con- 
tinued for several years, under much embarrassment from feeble 
health, to occupy more pleasant fields of labor, until, at the early age 
of thirty-five, he was compelled to take his station amongst the 
superannuated, without the least prospect of being restored to active 

WfM-Ic 
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Amongst the trials of that year, several of which, as we hav 
heard him state them, would compare with the experiences of ou 
venerable fathers in the primitive days of Methodism, we select 
following, which is romantic in its features, and threatened a trag;i 
consummation. Its moral purpose is to illustrate, convincingly, thi 
ca.rc of Providence over blind, helpless and distressed morials. 

ITie field of this young man's labors bordered on Lake St. Clain 
His rides extended northward, also, on the American shore of th- 
strait which connects that smaller body of water with Lake Huron ^ 
Some time during the year he had occasion to sail down the form 
lake, along its western shore. As he was going aboard the schoon 
in which he had taken passage, some of his acquaintances aske<^ 
permission to place under his protection three ladies who were boun^ 
for the same point. They set sail. Toward evening the captain of 
the vessel resolved to " lie to " during the night He chose to 
anchor off the mouth of Clinton River, about a mile distant from the 
shore. 

The passengers, of whom there were several, noticed a daric 
cloud resting on the horizon ; and. from all observable portents, they 
were led to expect a severe thunder-gust. Deeming the position of 
the vessel unfavorable to endure a heavy blow, they became solidi- 
ous to get on shore. A short distance above the mouth of the river, 
on its banks, was a comfortable inn. It was finally determined to 
employ ont: of the schooner's hands to row them mto the estuary, 
and land them near the tavern. The boat was accordingly lowered; 
but several boorish gmtlentcti, who had no ladies in their company 
to care for. ungallantly leaped in till it was fully laden, and secured 
the first trip, leaving Uie missionary, Mr. L[atta*], and the ladies with 
two strange gentlemen, to take their chance afterward. 

Before the return of the boat it began to be quite dark: and 
Mr. L[atla] became somewhat anxious lest the waterman, a garrulous 
Frenchman, should not be able to strike the mouth of the river. He 
was assured, however, with Galic volubility and positiveness, that 
there was no difficulty Taking counsel of their fears, as tlie threat- 
ening cloud now spread over the heavens, and the lightning began 
to play on the surface of the lake, they trusted themselves to his 
pilotage, and launched forth. 

Thick darkness shut in upon them suddenly. The Frenchman 
rowed with might and main, as was supposed, towards the shore. 
But when it was certain that he must have run the skiff far enough 
to have reached the landing place, there were yet no tokens of land. 
The whole company became uneasy, and hurriedly inquired if ho 
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not wrong; but he assured and re>assured them that he must 
be right, and resolutely propelled the boat so much the faster to 
convince them and himself tnat they were safe. Mr. L[atta] finally 
^■amcd him that the water was certainly getting deeper. Upon this» 
^ter considering a litde. the pilot himself became alarmed, and 
finally announced that they were lost. 

l^st! What a sound was that in the drcumstances which sur- 
•■^unded them ! At first they could not realize their condition. But 
*^iequick-thoughted missionary soon perceived the imminency, or at 
*<;ast the extent of their exposure. He recollected that when they 
dropped off from the vessel a light shone from the window of the 
tavern, which he supposed would be the pilot's guide toward the 
estuary. But now — whether by moving a lamp, or closing a blind, 
' «r whether (which was probable enougn) by the intervention of a 
1 Huff, or a forest — no light could any longer be seen. In consider- 
ing the probability of missing their course, if they had bethought 
themselves to secure a stationary light on the deck of the schooner, 
to guide their return in case of such misadventure, all would have 
been well. But they had forgotten tliat, and were forlorn of such 
comforting resorts. 

[So the sinner, in the midst of probationary' means, urged ly 
friends, warned by Providence, and drawn by the Holy Spirit, too 
I often declines a preparation for the voyage. While near the cross, 
I and at liberty to apply its cleansing blood, and set up in his soul the 
I light of devotion enkindled there by the ever-blessed Spirit, he dis- 
j regards the necessity of this wise provision. In the midst of this 
forgetfulness death overtakes him. Stretched helpless on his uneasy 
couch, he begins at length to look around. This is to him a new 
point of observation; and, O how it changes the aspects of sur- 
rounding scenes ! He is now on the ocean's shore. Its waters are 
I s een to be a boundless waste, and its surface, vexed by the fury of 
^Hic untempercd storm, presents a scene most appalling to the souL 
^^Hist launching forth on this sea of terrors, night closes in upon him. 
^^Ite heavens are vailed in gathering clouds, which .seem blended with 
^sin-avenging wrath! It is the wrath of dread Omnipotence pro- 
( voked by years of crucifying scorn poured upon the long-suffering 
Redeemer of mankind. He feels that it must be unrdenting wraih, 
I because it falls on an unrepenting victim. He looks once more 
I towards the cross : but it recedes. No star of hope remains. He 
I exclaims, in husky tones, '* There is tw help!" At length his voice is 
hushed, and his eyes are fixed in staring ghastliness. While the 
nals of distress are hung out on every feature, expiring tremors 
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seize his frame — he groans despair, and dies. All else is fuli."] 
Let us lancy now, as nearly as we are able, the condition of the 
missionary and his charge. The clouds had, by this time, spread 
over the zenith, and covered tlie face of the heavens. The wind was 
tempestuous. The short, broken billows of the lake began to toss 
themselves angrily into everj' shape of danger. The livid lightning 
ever and anon turned the thick darkness into a momentary blaze, 
which, instead of revealing, as they hoped it mi^ht the ship or the 
shore, only gave them a glance oi the surroundmg terrors, and im- 
pressed on diem more deeply than the boldest imagination could 
nave done, the appalling horror of their state. The rain fell in tor- 
rents, and a conflict seemed to transpire, in which the elements above 
strove fiercely and wildly with the elements beneath. Then, truly, 
"deep called unto deep at die noise of His water-spouts." One thing 
only could be added to increase the terror of the scene, and that was 
not long wanting. Tlie Frenchman proved to be a most profane 
wretch: and though he might have been, at first, somewhat cowered 
by the discovery of his novel and sad condition, yet. gathering cither 
courage or despair, as tlie perils thickened around them, he began to 
utter horrid oatlts and imprecations, and. thenceforward became 
furious and flagitious in his blasphemies in proportion as the dangers 
multiplied. Tills is a picture of the hardening influence of sin. Pro- 
crastinators often encourage tliemselves with the hope of being 
urged to Christ by the near approach of death. Such an one re- 
cently died in tliis vicinity [Cincinnati], uttering this, among several 
death-bed imprecations, "J feel as lh<ntgh I could curse Jesus Christ 
from His ihrme." 

It soon became necessary to point the boat's bow so as to cross, 
if possil)le, tlie fitful waves, and propel her. in some direction, amidst 
the raging of the storm. The glare of the lightning, therefore, be- 
came of great importance; for it enabled the poor P'renchman, whose 
task was now a serious one. to hold the slender craft to what he 
judged the safest point. It employed his utmost skill and energy to 
avoid the troughs of the sea, and to move forward so as to reduce the 
chances of swamping, in which they were, ever)' moment, in great 
danger. Tlus wicked man labored incessantly at the oar for four 
weary hours, more or less, and all that time none could form the least 
conjecture which way they were sailing, whether parallel with the 
shore, inclining towards it. or (as they ultimately judged most proba- 
ble) out into the stormy bosom of the lake. At length, after suflfering 
no little apprehension on his own account, as well as for his fellow- 
passengers (ant^ most of all« for those aflrightcd females who had 
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committed to his protection, and whom it became his dut^' to 
»coiiragc by suggestions which scarcely sustained his own hope of 
ieliverance) Mr. L. insisted that an attempt must be made to change 
"icir course. They had sailed far enough, as he believed, lo prove 
U they were not approaching the shore at an inclination which 
promised them relief; and, although the danger of "coming about" 
was extreme, he urged it as affording the only chance of escape. 
After much demurring, tlie eflbrt was made. By the mercy of Provi- 
dence it succeeded. Tlicy endeavored, on their new tack, not ex- 
actly to reverse their former course, but. diverging from it as far as 
the running waves would penult, they called into requisition all the 
strength t^t remained in the now exhausted oarsman, and pushed 
ahead. 

About midnight they perceived, from the tokens of shallow 
water, that they must be ncaring land ; and not long afterwards the 
suffering females, drenched in the rain and spray, almost senseless 
through fear, were conveyed, In a helpless condition, to the shore, 
which they reached five miles below the mouth of the river, where 
the schooner was at anchor. The gentlemen themselves, who in 
turns engaged in unlading the boat of the water she took from 
the dashing of the waves, were far enough from suffering no ex- 
haustion, yet. unlike the ladies, they were able to stand and walk. 
On calculating, as nearly as they could, the courses they sailed 
and the time they were lost, the conclusion was, the boat had 
pushed out seven or eight miles from the shore. Reviewing all 
the circumstances >t appeared to them a special providence that 
the skiff had not only been kept adrift, but, (what was still more 
admirable), that in die tossings and alarms of so dark and stormy 
anight, none so far lost their presence of mind as to miss tlieir 
jAoid, and plunge into the sea. 

The next day these sufferers were restored to 
rand fellowships of life, but were soon separated, to 

l>*fore, at the judgment seat of Christ, where tlic 

'jrtnchman, die two strangers, the suffering females, and the 
"wnary who strove to cheer and comfort them in danger, all mcrci- 
™Hy preserved by an interposing Providence, will appear, to 
i^fcnder tlicir last account, and receive their final doom. 

We will add tliat Mr. L. closed this narrative in some such 

""^Ords as ilie following : " Hven to this late hour, as often as mem- 

^O" wanders back to that night of raging tempests, and dwells 

^pon its scenes of unimaginable horror, my heart sinks wiUiin me, 

2nd my blood seems almost to curdle in my veins." 
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How significant arc the following familiar lines in conncctioc 
with die narrative : 

" Oac3 on the ntging seas I rode, 

Tb* Btorm was luud — tba uidil wu dark. 
The oe«aa riiwtiud — and rudely uiow'd 

Tlic vnad, that toM*(I ni^ ftHJnd'riogb&rk; 
Deep horror then my vhala froze. 

Death-iitruck, I ceased ilie tide to Stem ; 
When suddenly a 8tAr nrose — 

It ira* the atur ui' Bethlehem. 

*• It WM my guide, my light, my all— 

It bnile my dark forbodiogsceaM; 
And lhroii(;Ii the aturm and danger's ihrall. 

It led mo to the port of peace. 
Mow safely moor'd,my perils o'er, 

I'll sing, finit ia night's diadem, 
Forererand forever more, 

The star— the Blar of Bethlehem." 

We have given the foregoing article in full because it is both 
interesting and profitable to read. 

The circumstances which led to sending a Methodist missionaiy 
to the St. Clair country. In 1S26, were these : Presbyterian mission- 
aries !uul been sent there, from time to time, who had had little suc- 
cess among the people, and the appointment having been left by 
the Canada Conference, some genilemen on the river having had 
some information in regard to tlie influence of Methodism in reform- 
ing men, wrote to Rev. William Simmons, stationed at Detroit, and 
having charge of Detroit District, requesting a Methodist preacher 
to be sent to them, and pledging fifty dollars towards his supporL 
The gentlemen, whose names Mr. Simmons is not now able to 
recall, stated that they had received a favorable impression with 
regard to the influence of Methodist preachers, and stated that 
their Sabbaths were spent in horse-racing, drinking, gambling, and 
other demoralizing practices ; and that they felt an iriterest in the 
religious welfare of die people. The letters were laid before the 
Bishop at the Conference in 1826; fifty dollars were appropri- 
ated from the Missionary Society, and Rev. James T. Donahoo 
was sent, as before stated, who labored, and gathered a few mem- 
bers. The people said to those in authority in the Church tlia». he 
accomplished more in one year, at a cost of only fifty dollars to 
the Missionary Society, than the Presbyterian ministers had done 
in the same region, at an expense of twehe thousand dollars. Mr. 
Simmons states that he was told this on what he considered good 
authority. This application to Mr.Simmons for a preacher was made 
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w the summer of 1826. It is no wonder that even irreligious men 
often desire to have rehgious services in the place where they reside, 
as a matter of self- protection, for there is sudi a reforming power in 
the Oospel of Christ that even those who do not become experi- 
mental Christians are elevated and improved by it. The statement 
of those gentlemen as to the character and practices of the people, 
fiiniishes a reason for the slow progress of the Church in this region. 
But, notwitiist;inding the difficulties, the Church made progress, and 
triumphed over many obstacles. 

We state with pleasure that other denominations have estab- 
lished Churches at all the chief points along the river, as Presbyteri- 
ans, Baptists, Congregationalisms, though the last, according to a plan 
of union, were included in Presbyterian Churches, until 1S42, and 
Protestant Episcopalians. 

In what was originally St. Clair Circuit, there are now thirteen 
diarges — Methodists — supplied with ministers, embracing i,6oomem- 
bers. having fine and valuable churches. The Presbyterians, finally. 
all became Congregational ists, and they number 385 members. 
The Protestant Kpiscopalians number 141, exclusive of Fort Huron, 
which was organized in 1840, and prolably. numbers about 100 
members at tlie present time. The Baptists number 296 members. 
These numliers are taken from the statistical reports for 1876. 

In the meantime there has been a great change in the country. 
T*!* forests have been cleared away; roads have been made and 
•niproved; railroads have been constructed ; farms have been opened 
and cultivated ; the rude log house has given place to frame and 
itficlc; school-houses have been erected and occupied, and Christian 
dviiixalion has been advanced ; villages have been created and two 
flourishing cities have grown up.where. then, there were only the lum- 
berman's rude camps. It is pleasant to contemplate that Christianity 
has kept pace, at least, with the increase of population. The power 
of Christianity is felt and acknowledged. 

Ann Arbor has assumed such importance that it will justify a 
brief hi-story or sketch of the place before writing its religious his- 
tory, Ann Arbok — what is it. and where is it ? It is the county 
seat of Washtenaw County, situated on the Huron River, about forty 
miles west from Detroit. It is an incorporated city and the seat of 
the Michigan University. It is well laid out, and tastefully and 
beautifully ornamented with trees, shrubs, and gardens, h is a most 
beautiful, healthful, and Inviting town, surrounded by a rich and well 
cultivated farming country. But it is not purposed now to write 
any more of its topography and history than is necessary to give a 
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gfenera! idea of the place. The first location or purchase of land 
from tlie General Government was made in February, 1S24, by John 
Allen, Esq. He associated with him Mr. Walker Rumsey. Tliey 
brought thipir families here the same year. They immediately laid 
out a village, and. in honor of their wives, they named it Ann Arlx>r 
— for Mrs, Allen's name was Ann, and Mrs. Rumsey's was Mary 
Ann. The Arbor part of the name was suffpested by the beautiful 
grove of burr oaks whicli stood upon the spot. Some of the oaks 
stitl remain as ornaments and witnesses of the past. Christianity 
was early introduced, or, rather, in its ser\'ices it nearly came with 
the people, for the first settlers had hardly become established in 
their new and rude habitations before the minister of the Lord Jesus 
presented himself, and offered them the Bread of Life. 

Kev. John A. Baughman, then in his youth and the vigor of his 
Christian ministr}', was appointed to Detroit Circuit, which embraced 
all the settlements in Michij^an outside of the city, in 1825. Some 
time in November of that year he visited Ann Arbor, and stopped 
with Colonel Allen, father of John Allen, Esq.. lately come from 
Virpnia. and preached in his house. 'ITie family were not Meth- 
odists, but they received the messenger of peace with all gladness, 
and entertained him hospitably. He remained several days, and 
preached cverj' evening. This was the first introduction of religious 
services into this place. The Circuit was so extensive that he could 
not make this place a regular appointmentment, especially as there 
•were no members of the Methodist Church residing here. In the 
spring of 1826. Rev. William Simmons, who was stationed in Detroit, 
and had charge of Detroit District, visited Ann Arbor, and preached 
for them. After the visit of Mr. Baughman. reading meetings were 
established as a substitute for preaching, until they could secure the 
services of the living minister, which they did in 1826. 

The first Christian Church organized in Ann Arbor was Pres- 
byterian. It was constituted, August 2ist. 1826, by Rev. Noah M. 
Wells acting as Moderator, and Rev. Ira Dunning, acting as Secre- 
tary. It consisted, at the time, of seventeen members. Rev. William 
Page, a Presbyterian minister, who had come here to reside, not 
intending to devote himself entirely to the ministry, was employed 
as their first minister, as a stated supply. 

In the spring of 1827. a Mr. Brown, who had two daughters — 
young ladies, who were Methodists, settled here. On their way out 
from Detroit, these young ladies found a newspaper containing a 
notice of a Camp Meetine, signed by Z. H. Coston. Presiding Elder, 
which was to be held in the vicinity of Detroit They immctliately 
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addressed a note to Mr. Coston requesting him to send some one to 
preach and organiic a Methodist Society or Church. In compliance 
Kvith this request, Mr. Coston directed Mr. Baughman, who was in 
charge of Monroe Cilcuit, to visit Ann Arbor again, and if practica- 
ble to organize a Socict>'. and to supply them with preaching. Mr. 
Baughman came, and on the 29th day of July. 1827, organized a 
Society consisting of Ebcr White, Harvey Kinney, Hannah B. 
Brown, Rebecca G. Brown and Calvin Smith. Mr. Smith was only 
a transient person, hut gave his name to help form the class, and 
never met with them but once after that day. This was a small be- 
ginning, still it was equal to the first Methodist Society formed on 
this continent and God was in the movement. This place was made 
an appointment in the Monroe Circuit for the first half of the next 
year, beginning in September, 1827, and George W. Walker was 
the preacher, but for the last half of the year, it was included in 
Oetroit Circuit, John Janes was the preacher. But in 1828 a new 
Circuit was organized called Huron, which included Ann Arbor, and 
it so continuca for the next year. Not one of these original mem- 
bers now remains here. Eber White was the last one. He resided 
on a farm Just a little west of the village, and occupied the same 
£arm till ms death, which occurred but recently. He was a very 
quiet, good man. Harvey Kinney was a young man in the family 
of Esquire Brown, and did not remain long. Hannah B. Brown, a 
young lady of deep and earnest piety, of a strong and well cultiva- 
ted mind, in a little over a year united her fortunes and labors with 
Rev. John Janes. Soon after her marriage with Mr. Janes she re- 
moved with her husband to Ohio, and snared with him for many 
years, the privations and responsibilities of an itinerant life. Well 
•wsis she qualified for tlie post, and well and faithfully did she per- 
form her part while he lived, and survived him, still to do good and 
bless the Church for several years. 

Mrs, Janes was converted at her home in the State of New 
York, in 1825, and immediately connected herself with the Method- 
ist Church. She did this at a time when it required some courage to 
do so. Her father was a professed Univcrsalist, and her motlier 
•was a member of the Presbyterian Church, and a very good woman. 
She was glad to have her daughter pious, and was not very particu- 
lar as to what Church .she should be united with. The young lady 
herself was very decided in her Methodistic predilections. The 
[elhodist doctrines and usages pleased her ; especially the doctrine 
'of entire consecration and holiness. She very beautifully exempli- 
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fied in her life, "the beauty of holiness," and by her life as well as 
by her words, commended it to others. 

Rebecca G. Brown, a younger sister, was a young lady of much 
more than ordinary intellectual ability, and had enjoyed good advan* 
tages for mental culture, for the times, 'lliese cultivated powers 
she consecrated to God on the altar of religion under the Method* 
istic form. She was brought to experience die renewing grace of 
God at a meeting near Middleport, New York, in 1826. She conse- 
crated her whole soul to the work, and shordy after her conversion, 
she found by happy experience, that "the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin," and like her sister, became a strong advo- 
cate for Christian purity. Under the influence of such an cxperi* 
ence she became a very active and useful member of the Metliodist 
Episcopal Church. She felt herself fully identified with the interests 
and fortunes of the Church. The class and prayer meetings were 
her delight, and to labor in the Sabbath School afforded food to her 
soul. Her activity occasionally provoked the censure of the inactive, 
because it was a standing reproof to them. When in the congrega- 
tion her very presence was an inspiration to the minister, because 
she was such an attentive and interested hearer, and because her 
soul was so absorbed in fervent prayer for the success of the 
Word. She had engaged herself to share the fortunes and trials of 
a young and active itinerant preacher — Rev. L. D. Whitney — but 
before die nuptials were celebrated, she was stricken down by the 
hand of deatli — was called by her Heavenly Father from labor 
to reward. She died in great peace and holy triumph. May 8lh. 
1834. Her dust sleeps in the cemctcrj' at Ann Arbor. 

Tlie first Methodist prayer meeting here was held very soon 
after the organization of the Church in 1827 Harvey Kinney, 
Hannah B. Brown, Rebecca G. Brown, and Lemuel Brown a lad 
about twelve years of age and a brother of the two sisters, and not 
then a professor of religion, but since a member and local preacher, 
were the only persons present. The second was attended by about 
the same number of persons. But these young persons were deci- 
ded, though not bigoted Methodists, advocating with calm dignit}', 
the dutj' of Christians to love God with all their hearts, and so per- 
severed in their work that God gave them success. Sarah J. Brown, 
another of the same family, was the first person converted here 
through Methodist labors, and the first person who joine<l the Church 
on trial. She joined the Church on trial, in February, 1828, and ex- 
perienced an evidence of pardon in May. following. She, probably, 
was die first person converted in the town and the first to join a 
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Church on profession of faith. She became very active and devoted 
in the cause. Having a ready flow of language, she generally took 
an active part in social meetings. She was never possessed of very 
robust heahh, but her health so failed that she was for many years 
confined to her bed, and lingered as a monument of God's abound- 
ing grace. She was confined to her room, and mostly to her bed for 
twenty years, but all this time she rejoiced in God and suffered with- 
out a murmur. 

ITie Circuit was so arranged in 1827, as to supply preaching 
Jiere once in two weeks on the Sabbatli ; and continued so till 1833, 
'^vhen it was made into what was called a half station. A part of the 
lime it was supplied with only one and a part of the time with two 
preachers. When it was made a half station it was supplied with 
*wo preachers, and it was so arranged that one of ihem should be in 
the village every Sabbath, that is. they rotated so as that one of 
^em should be here two successive Sabbaths, and die other for the 
same length of time. Tliis arrangement continued for two years, 
~when it was made a full station. 

The StJciety received considerable accession of strength in the 
spring of 1828, by the coming in of Christopher Gee and his family. 
Tic himself and six of his family were members of the Church. In the 
autumn of the same year, Dr. Benjamin H. Packard settled here, he 
and his wife being active members. Not far from the same time 
David Page and a daughter, being active workers, united by letter. 
These were further strengdiened soon after by Ezra Maynard and 
wfc, and a few others whose names do not appear. Mr. Maynard 
and wife had been members of the Presbyterian Church at the East, 
but chose now to identify themselves with Mcthodi.sm. Mr. Page was 
father of Rev. William P.ige, the Presbyterian minister here at die 
time, but he was a decided Methodist and was soon appointed class- 
leader, an office which he had long held in Vermont. He was of 
great value to the Cliurcli at this time. All the individuals named 
above as having been added to the Church at this period have gone 
to reap their reward for their works of faith and labors of love. 
For the year 1S28, it was supplied by Benjamin Cooper, a very quiet 
and sweet-spirited man, who did little else than to organize the Cir- 
cuit and put it in form. At the Conference in September. 1829, L. 
B. Gurley, now of the North Ohio Conference, was appointed to 
Huron Circuit. During the winter of 1829-30, he had a revival in 
Ann Arbor, which resulted in adding considerable strength to the 
Society. Mr. Gurley was a man of power both In the pulpit and in 
his social habits. Among the persons converted at this revival was 
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a lad about fourteen years of age — very interesting, and who was as 
firm and decided a Christian as anyone of mature years. Great 
hopes were entertained that he would become a useful laborer in the 
Church, but the Head of the Church was pleased to take him home 
early, for William Barr died In great peace in December, 1831. Mr. 
Gurley remained only one year. A strong effort had been made to 
secure a man of some age from the Genesee Conference to be 
transferred, but the effort failed, for. though the man had given some 
encouragement that he would come, he finally declined and they had 
to be content with the young men sent from Ohio. 

At the Conference in September. 1830, the name was changed 
and Ann Arbor appears on the list of appointments for the first time. 
Henry Colclazer and Elijah H. IHlcher, the former only twentynDne 
years of age and the falter much younger, were appointed to it 
They felt that they were supplied with boys indeed. But, if they 
were young, they had zeal, and filled the appointments, and had 
some revival and accessions to the Church. How well they per- 
formed their work is not for us to say, as they arc bolli siill living, 
and in the effective work, the former in the Wilmington Conference; 
and the latter in the Detroit Conference, having always remained in 
Michigan. There were some very valuable accessions to the Church 
this year. Among these was Maria iMaynard, a young lady of fine 
mind and well cuTtivatctI, who became very useful in the Church. 
She experienced very strong convictions for sin at a quarterly meet- 
ing held in Ann Arbor, where she resided, in the early part of the 
year, but did not then obtain salvation from sin. A few days after 
this the junior preacher called at the residence of a married sister. 
where she liappenetl to be visiting ; and after some conversation with 
them on the subject of a religious experience, he prayed with them 
before leaving. During the prayer she was brought into the light 
and lilierty of tlie Gospel, She united with the Church, January ad, 
1 83 1. She lived happily and usefully, and died in Christian triumpt^ 
some years after. 

One thing is very agreeable to notice, that is, down to the 
present period no disastrous circumstance has ever happened to this 
Church. 'ITiey have had their perplexities, but no great division or 
rupture has been occasioned in tne process of administering Christian 
discipline. Its course has been ste;»dily onward — regularly progress- 
ive. It is well to obser\-c that, from the lime the name appears on 
our Minutes, there lias been a regular circumscribing of the Ixiunda- 
ries of the charge, untJ! il came to embrace only the village in 1833. 
Ann .Arbor had acquired so much notoriety and Methodistic im- 
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portance as to be made the head of a District in 1835, and Henry 
Coldazcr was appointed in charge of it Until this time it had been 
indudcd in Detroit District. 

Various seasons of revival have been enjoyed, from which much 
good has resulted. But, perhaps, at no time has there been so ex- 
tensive a work, in proportion to the population, and productive of so 
miichgood, as the one which occurred in 1837-8, beginning in Decem- 
ber, 1837. and running on through iJie year. One hundred and eigh- 
icen, in all, united wiui the Methodist Episcopal Church, and a large 
number with the Presbyterian Church. The revival was productive of 
a vast amount of good. The good did not consist, altogether, in the 
number of persons who were converted, reclaimed, and brought into 
the Church, though thatwasgreat. but partly in the persons converted 
Judson D.CoIlins.a small lad, who afterwards bccamcourfirst mission- 
aryioChina,of whom a full sketch will be given below, Isaac F. Collins, 
htc a member of the Kansas Conference, now deceased, were con- 
verttd at this time. Walter D. Collins, who became an active and 
Successful missionary among the Indians and in Texas, for a number 
<if years, was reclaimed, he having been converted, a few years be- 
fore, but, tr^'ing to live out of the Church, lost his piety. These 
three brothers unitetl with the Church in Ann Arbor in the month 
ofMarch, 183S, and have since died in holy triumph. We would not 
"Trogate to ourselves the whole of the credit of this revival ; for, 
though it commenced in the Methodist Church, it was transferred to 
tHe Presbyterian Church, and carried on as a union work. They had 
JiJSt completed their church, and. in connection with the dedication, 
tfeyhad engaged a Mr. Parker, an evangelist, to labor for a time, 
liie Methodists cheerfully joined with them in the work, as their 
jJaoc of worship was much the largest. Mr. Pilcher went heartily 
into the work, and. when the union was closed, he held meetings, for 
*short time, in his own church, and carried with htm a large pro- 
portion of the converts. The Pre.sbyterians had a valuable acces- 
sion. Mr. Parker had one peculiarit>' in his instructions to seekers, 
which Mr. Pilcher found it necessarj-, in a quiet way, to counler- 
fct, that was, he required them to say that they were willing to be 
damned — that they felt so when they submitted themselves to Christ. 
"Seemed absurd that a man who was anxious to be saved should be 
■iHing to be damned. 

The building of a church was found to be a desideratum for sev- 
CJul years, but was not undertaken until in the spring of 1837, under 
tie labors of Rev. Peter Sharp. Some preparations for the work 
had been previously made. The basement of the church was made 
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ready for use in November, 1837, and its ctccupancy was rollowed b 
the glorious revival before mentioned. Tlic body of this church waj 
not finished until in the summer of 1839. under the tabors of Rci 
Elijah Crane. This year the Michigan Conference held its sessioi 
here for the first ^me. The dedication services were performed <^ 
the first day of the session, in the afternoon. The sermon vti 
preached by Jonathan E. Chaplin, since deceased. The majestic aq 
venerable Bishop Soule attended this Conference, and was invited I 
attend the dedicator)' services. As he was on his way to the churq 
Rev. Hcnr>' Colclazcr. Presiding Elder of the District, said to hii) 
" Bishop! Perhaps I ought to say to you that the choir have take 
great pains to prepare music for the occasion, and will have one q 
two instruments to assist them." As quick as the Bishop heard thaj 
he whirled on his heel, saying, "Go on, brethren, and dedicate yo^ 
church. I will have nothing to do with it." This is the same Bishq 
Soule. who, a few years after, could affiliate with the South on th 
subject of slaver>'. and give his influence to a division of the Chu 
He could strain at this jj-nat and swallow that camel. This s 
of the Conference was of great interest to our cause. Bishop 
preached a most eloquent and powerful sermon on Sabbath momind 
IViJ/iam L. Harris, now Bishop, was admitted into full connectioi 
and ordained Deacon, at this Conference, and so was Lorenzo Da 
the second Michigan convert who had entered our ministry- 
Ann .'Vrbor was made a station in 1835, and Thomas Wil 
was appointed to it. His health was not very firm at the time, bl 
soon began to decline and he died on the 4th of April, 1836. in d| 
thirtieth year of his age, beloved in the Church, and respected bya| 
During his sickness when asked as to his state, his uniform ansiA*^ 
was " Peace." He had not been quite five years in the ministry hal 
ing been admitted into the Ohio Conference in September, iSjl 
Mr. Wiley having died. Rev. Goodwin Stoddard, a superanuaifl 
member of the Oneida Conference was employed by the Presidii^ 
Elder to fill the remainder of the year. The number of membe| 
returned this year was 136. Hitherto, this place had been connect^ 
with country appointments, and this is the first report of mcmbej 
for the village alone. 

At the Conference in September. 1836, Peter Sharp was aj 
pointed to this charge. Mr. Sharp is still living. He was succeeds 
m September, 1837, by Elijah H. Pilcher. He remained but oi 
year, having been appointed Presiding Elder of Marshall Distrw 
and in September, 1838, Elijah Crane was appointed, and remain^ 
two years, and he was succeeded, in 1S40, by Jonathan Hi 
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th of these last were good, pious men, and rendered effective 
service, and are both dead. 

It is not important to follow minutely the fortunes and labors of 

ihis Church. Suffice it to say, Uiey have labored mucli — have had 

many seasons of revival, have now a very large and beautiful church, 

corresponding witli the growth of the city — for it is now a city — 

and the demands of the great State University located within the 

Ay, The present numbers will be furnished below. There is also 

a German Methodist Episcopal Church, included in the statistics 

bdow at 8$. 

We have already said thata Presbyterian Church was organized 
in 1826. They, in a short time, erected a small frame church, being 
die first Protestant church built west of Wayne County. That gave 
way to a larger and more elegant one. dedicated January or February, 
1838. and tnat, again, has been superseded by a large, commodious, 
and beautifully finished one. The Society has advanced in numbers 
and wealth. 

Tlie Protestant Episcopal Parish was organized in 1827, and 
nas worked and grown. They are now occupying the second church, 
*liich is a valuable stone structure, and they are commanding a wide 
uiflutnce in the city. 

The Baptist Church was organized in 1832, and now have a 
good, though not elegant house of worship. They have, more re- 
<*nily. organized a second church, which is very small 

The Congregational Church was not organized until March, 
1847, the Congretional members, prior to that time, having been 
absorbed in the Presbyterian Church. But, at this time, there were 
sonic difficulties in the administration of Church discipline, which 
"Wdc a favorable opportunity for them to separate, and they availed 
diemselves of it. They arc now occupying the second church which 
ttey have erected. This is a costly stone structure, beautifully lo- 
cated in front of the University Campus. 

The statistics of the different Churches we now furnish from 
die reports as given in for 1876. We give them in tlie order of 
Otganuation : Presbyterians. 342 ; Methodist Episcopals, 700 ; Pro- 
*«tant Episcopals, 228; Baptists, 264; Congregational ists, 263; 
African Methodist Episcopals, 59. 

It is right to take into the account that these Churches all liave 
tHeir Sabbath Schools corresponding, somewhat, with dieir member- 
(fiip, in estimating the amount of Church work which they are ac- 
complishing. What an army of children and youth, for a city of this 

are being trained every Sabbath ! 
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Wc here Insert the official memoir of one who was converted ab 
Ann Arbor, and whose whole religious life was. in fact, connected 
with this place, althougli he went to a foreign land. Because of the 
importance of his work, we shall be justified in transcribing the 
wliolc of it, though it is long. 

"JuDsoN DwiGHT CoLUNS, Superintendent of the China Mission, 
was born in the town of Rose, Wayne County, N. Y., and came to 
Michigan when eight years of age. He was blessed with an early 
religious education, which secured his youth from vicious habits, and 
eventuated in his conversion, under the Gospel ministrations of Rev. 
E. H. Filcher, at the age of fourteen, when he united with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. L»veof learning seemed to be an inhereni 
principle of his nature, and manifest«_'d itself in persevering, success- 
ful efforts to obtain a sound collegiate education. He entered tlu( 
Michigan University at its first organization, in 1841. and graduated 
with high honors, with its first class, in 1845. In college he main- 
tained his Christian integrity, and, by his uniform piety, his wclli 
governed life, and consistent efforts to promote the interests ol 
religion, commanded the respect and excited the admiration of hij 
friends and associates. He labored efficiently as Bible distnbu ton 
Sabbath School su[n_-rintfndent, class-leader, exhortcr. and loca) 
preacher. On his graduation, he was appointed a teacher in th< 
Wcsleyan Seminary, at Albion, for one year. He was received 01) 
trial in tlic Michigan Conference in September. 1846, and at this 
Conference he was appointed to Tompkins Circuit, with the cxpccta* 
tion of receiving an appointment as missionary to China, which ha 
•did in the spring of 1S47, when he immediately set out for the fiel<( 
of his future labors, where he arrived in August of the same yearj 
During three years and nine months, which comprised the time o(! 
his stay in China, he devoted himself to his work with a zeal anij 
earnestness that knew no limits but his abilitj' and strength. Bu< 
his robust and vigorous constitution yielded to the unfriendly in^ 
flucnccs of die climate, and a severe attack of disease brought hini 
nigh to the grave, so that, when the state of his health permitted it; 
in accordance with medical advice, he returned to his native land— ^ 
to regain his health, as he fondly hoped, lor the prosecution of ht4 
work in tliat great empire of ido!atr>', but, alas! to suffer and dtcj 
He reached Michigan in time to visit his brethren of the Confcrcnc^ 
at the session of 1S51, when the entire change wrought in his apJ 
pcarancc. the emaciated look, above all the joy and tenderness wicU 
which he greeted them, melted llicm to tears. For eight months ho 
patiently suffered the will of God. though his grief at tlic tliougtti 
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tl-ft^t he would no more return to China to prosecute his missionary 
labors, was more painful than the prospect of death, and, in May, 
I S52, at his father's house in Lyndon. Washtenaw County, Michigan, 
s«~trrounc[cd by his friends, and amid the sweet associations of home, 
H<^ quietly passed away from die scenes and toils of earth to the 
infinite rewards and feHcities of Heaven, at the early age of twenty- 
eight. 

" Brother Collins was a man strong: both in his bodily and 
mental constitution. This self-preparation for life's earnest work 
included physical as well as intellectual training. His understanding 
was clear, sound, powerful, though not rapid in its action. His re- 
flective faculties were searching and comprehensive, ever reaching 
after principles, and tracing out thcirconnections. His conversation^ 
powers eminently qualified him for imparting knowledge, indicating 
'n tlieir action logical thought and accurate perceptions, rather than 
descriptive fancies and rhetorical abilities. His speech was instruct- 
ive rather than amusing, his language argumentative rather than 
^'ocjuent. The entire structure of his mind was Saxon and phllo- 
^<^phic, positive in its qualities, and high-toned in its sentiments. His 
Capacities, in a word, were those of thought, of reason, of energy, of 
Action. 

" Brother Collins' religious character was of the highest order, 

^^imbining the noblest principles with the purest accretions. His 

T'as a manly, cheerful piety, an unwavering integrity of purpose, a 

*^fty aim and one of action, harmonious attributes of excellence, elc- 

^^ated conceptions of duty, a heart fixed upon the cross, and a life 

*^dlant with purity. His Christian love was rich in its elements, 

^essentially missionary in its character, intense and regular in its 

Action : and his Christian faith was simple and majestic, allying his 

Existence in blissful fellowship with the infinite existence of Jkhovah- 

Jesus. His goodness of heart was truly great, and fruitful of all 

-active virtues. In him was not only a brave, rational perception, but, 

also, a real consciousness of the 'beauty of holiness.' 

"As a man, he was manly; as a Christian, he vras Christ-like; 
as a minister, though youthful, he possessed elements of great ability 
and usefulness, and. as a missionary, he was a model. Havine a 
stout physical frame, a riclily endowed, well balanced mind, and a 
temperament susceptible of warm and high emotions, yet singularly 
free from rashness and excitement, had he lived to develop his 
mind and character in the missionary work, he would have been a 
star of the first magnitude in the dark heavens of China. Years 
before our Church established her mission there, while prosecuting; 
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his collegiate studies, he pursued a course of reading on China, pr^ 
parator^- to a whole life of missionary labor among its benightff^ 
millions, and his mind had no rest until it was actually surroundir^ 
by their darkness and misery. No temporary impulse led hir*^ 
thither, no transient, fervid feelings urged him to a life of toil in thi 
distant land, but a permanent conviction of duty possessed his minJ.**^ 
one great idea of supreme service to Christ controlled his wholc^^ 
existence, and carried all his thouehLs. all his affections, all his im> 
pulses to that extensive territoi-y ot heathenism, and his mart)T-Vikc 
attachments to his work were only loosened by death — to be trans- 
ferred from the Cross to a crown of righteousness. In the very 
embraces of deadi, when Heaven was opening its glories upon his 
miti'l, his heart was with his brethren in the vast field of missions 
~—iu preferred to die where ht so eamcsdy desired lo Hvc. As a mis- 
sionary, then, we emlialm and cherish his memory* in our holiest 
recollections of human character and excellence. While the truth 
and love of Christ dwell within us. In our heart of hearts we will 
remember thee, Ji;ns()N Dwight Collins. Thy name shall not 

Ecrish, and thy beloved China shall be redeemed! Thanks to the 
JFiNiTE for the legacy of thy character and example to the Mlcfai- 
gan Conference." 

The foregoing tribute, written by T. C. Gardner, D, D., is but 
just and true, and we will add that our Church bad no thought of 
establishing a mission in China, until, by his persistent applications 
to tlie Missionary Secretary, Dr. Oubin. it was thought to be a 
providential opening. He said that he must go, God had called him 
to it, and. if the Church would not send him. be would go, if he had. . 
to work his way as a common sailor. Still, he was willing to wail 
proper time for the action of the Church; and his desire was accom- 
plished. China is not forgotten by us, for two members of the Detroit; 
Conference and one of me Michigan arc tlicre now. 

The blessed and glorious work of Christianization. which is now" 
making such glorious progress in China, is traceable back to that 
blessed revive in Ann Arbor in the winter of 1837-8. God called 
that young man. then converted, to ^o, in His name, and begin that 
work. It may be regarded as a smgular fact that a son of Mr. 
Collins* spiritual father, In after years, should have felt himself called 
of God to go to that same empire as a missionary, and Lcandcr \V. 
Pilcher, who received a part of his education, also, at the Michigan 
University, son of Dr. E. H. Pilcher. is now laboring successfully at 
Peking, tlie capital of the empire. It is honor enough and compcn- 
ttion enough for a whole lifetime of ministerial labor to have raised 
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\»p two such missionaries for the redempiion of China. What more 
grrand and sublime in human life than to see a young- man. such as 
Sir. ColHns was, forsaking all the dear associations of couniry and 
lionie, to devote himself to the redemption of a fallen, idolatrous 
nation! What an honor to the Church in Ann Arbor lo have fur- 
nished such a young man, converted to God and educated among 
them! 

The Univtrsitv of Michigan holds so important a relation to 
Ann Arbor and the State, that it deserves a little special notice. It 
vras located at Ann Arbor in 1837, and as soon thereafter as prac- 
ticable was opened for students, and graduated the first class in 
1S45. There was no regular Fresident or Chancellor elected until 
in 1852, when Rev. H. F. Tappan, D.D.. LL.D., a man of verj' com- 
manding mien, of large and vigorous intellect, of broad culture and 
profound scholarship, was unanimously elected to that post by the 
Roird of Rejfents, and entered on the duties of his office. Being a 
man of large ideas, he at once set himself at work to enlarge the 
influence of the University, and so far succeeded, that during his 
terra of eleven years, the University of Michigan took rank as 
tht fourth Institution in the United States — a rank it has not lost; 
as his successors have not only sustained, but increased its reputa- 
tion, He was succeeded by Dr. E. O. Haven in 1863, of whom a 
skcicli is given below — who resigned in 1869. A period followed in 
■which Prof. H. S. Freeze was acting President, and dicn Dr. James 
B. Angei.i, was elected to the office, and who sdll holds the position. 
The Department of Medicine was early established, and tliat was in 
due time followed by the Department of Law. This Institution 
possesses as many advantages for a thorough educational training 
*s any in the United States. Dr. B. F. CfK:KER, one of the most 
f^enurkable men, intellectually, of the present age. is in charge of the 
Apartment of Philosophy, and is deservedly verj' popular with the 
'^ydenLs. and is exerting a very wide influence. He is the author 
**f "Christianity and Greek Philosophy," and some volumes of very 
Valuable and interesting lectures. 

Rev. E. O. Haven, D. D., LL. D.. came to the State of Michi- 
gan in 1853. Bom in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1 8 20. of Methodist 
parents, and early converted, his precocity in scholarship led to his 
allege education and he graduated at the Wesleyan University in 
'842. at the age of twenty-one. He resigned the principalship of 
Armenia Seminar>' in 1848. and spent five years in the New York 
Conference. Even thus early in the ministry he obtained great 
popularity, and was in consunt demand for dedications and anniver- 
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sary addresses, and other special occasions. It was understood 1 
the Regcncs of ilie University of Michigan were desirous of obt 
ing a Methodist Professor, and many of various denominatiom 
New York, recommended the election of Mr. Haven. He ente 
upon a professorship in 1853 and remained only till 1856. Dui 
tliese years, in addition to his faithful work as a Professor, he 
came known ahnost all over the State, by his sermons, lectures 
writings. Amon-' other things, he attended the State Political C 
vention in 1854, at Jackson, where the Republican j)arty was nain 
and being called out, made an eloquent speech against the repea 
the Missouri Compromise, which was widely commented upon, 
all the Regents were Democrats at tlmt time, the party press tir 
that Professor Haven be at unce dismissed, but tlie attempt was 
made. 

He left Michigan to take the Editorship of Zitrn's //era/a 
Boston. Massachusetts, which place he held till 1863. During ll 
six years the varietj' of his duties and honors was remarkable, 
sides the chaise of tlie paper, he supplied feeble Churches as pas 
lectured, acted as a member of the State Board of lidiicaiion, 
was twice elected to the State Senate, and was. perhaps, ilie n 
widely known representative of his denomination in New Engb 

In 1863 the University of Micliigan passed through its seve 
trial. Rev. Dr. H. P. Tappan, its first President, liaving scr 
eleven years in that office, was much admired by many, and was 
terly opposed by others. An irreconcilable contest sprung up 
tween him and the Board of Regents, and his place was decla 
vacant. At once tlie Regents, seeking a successor, thought of 
Haven, and unanimously elected him, and informed him of the 
by telegraph. Fortunately, as he afterwards said, he knew notli 
of the facts, but supposed that Dr. Tappan had resigned, as he 
often talked of doing, and that the Regents had, after proper d< 
eration, called him to this high and dimcutt post I !e accepted 
telegraph. Immediately alter, meetings of the citizens of i 
Arbor and Detroit, and of the students, and of the Alumni, » 
called, all of whom protested against the departure of Dr. Tap] 
and some of diem formally requested Dr. Haven to withdraw 
acceptance. He learned from the Regents that, if he withdrew, 
Tapfjan would not be reinstated, and he determined to abide b^ 
first decision. He said he had no regard for the honor, but so 
body must hold the office, and he was willing to try it at least 
months, till a new Board of Regents entered upon their office. 
ready four other universities had offered him a presidency, and 
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las not anxious for himself whether he should succeed or should fail. 
Besides, A majority of the Faculties — some of them his old associates 
—anxiously asked him to accept tlie ofifice. 

Those only who were near the scenes could imagine the diffi- 
culties of his position for the first year. They will, probably, never 
be described, unless by himself. But in every stru^^gle he seemed 
10 gain an advantage. The new Hoard assembled, and, in spile of 
lus offer to resign, and to sustain their action if they should accept it, 
they, at first, with only one dissenting vote, resolved to re-elect him, 
and, finally, unanimously resolved to sustain his administration. The 
ii'er^' first year the University had more students than ever before, 
and, before the six years of his administration closed, the University 
reached nearly double the number of students,and double the income 
it had when he accepted the Presidency. Previous to that the State 
M never really aided the institution by money, except in an indirect 
wy, and to a small extent. President Haven spent much time with 
cwry successive Lej^islature, and prevailed upon them to initiate the 
practice of granting pecuniary assistance to the University. 

While in Michigan, Dr. Haven preached much every year, 
giving, at least, one course of Sunday afternoon lectures to the 
snidents, which were always largely attended. One of these courses 
of lectures constitutes the volume entitled, "The Pillars of Truth, or, 
Lectures on ilie Decalogue." His " Young Man Advised, or. Con- 
firmations of the Bible from Philosophy and History," was published, 
iiso, while he resided in Michigan. His •* Rhetoric, a Text-Book for 
Schools and Colleges," was founded on lectures given in the Uni- 
verstt)-. 

He was prevailed upon to leave Ann Arbor to take charge of 
the N'orthwesteni University, at Evanslon, Illinois, by die urgent 
wlicitation of the trustees of that university. During his three 
years Presidency over that institution he had his accustomed popu- 
hrit)' and success. A Medical Department was added, a Woman's 
College established, and the institution assumed the proportions of a 
University. In 1872, Dr. Haven represented the Detroit Confer- 
ence, as he did in 1868, in the General Conference, and he was 
unanimously elected Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Episcopal Church — the first time such an 
officer was elected by the General Conference. In 1874. he accept- 
ed the Chancellorship of Syracuse University, in Syracuse, New York. 
Though his residence in Michigan, in all, covered only about ten 
years, he was widely known, and left an impress on the history, 
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especially of the University, that will never be i'orgotten. His 
became familiar in all homes. 

He represented the New Enjjland Conference in the Genera 
Conference of i860, and the Central New York Conference in ih 
General Conference of 1876, He was chairman of the committe 
that reported in favor of lay representation, and the adoption of thi 
report carried that measure. He was also chairman of tlic Commit 
tee of Revision in 1672, and of Education In 1876. He was appoint 
cd by rf»c Bishop, pursuant to authority given by the General Confer 
ence, a representative delegate to the British Wesleyan Conferena 
of 1878, in which relation he will, undoubtedly, do great credit 10 iu 
country and his Church. 

Dr. Haven is a devout and earnest Christian, a genial 
panion, and a ^ood friend. He possesses excellent executive 
ties, as shown in his great success as President of Univerilies. 
minister of the Gospel, he is clear in expression, refined in diction 
lucid in thouHit, and eloquent in language and manner. He ha 
shown himself to l>e worthy of the fullest confidence and the highesi 
esteem of the whole Church. 

Rev. Benjamin F. C<x:keb, D. D., Ph. D., who was elected c 
the cliair of Philosophy in tlie University of Michigan, in the autunn 
of 1869. was born in Yorkshire, Kngland, in 1829. Of pious parens 
age, he became a Christian in his youth. When liut a young mzi 
he went to Australia, and entered into trade and business for a fc: 
years. He came to America and to Micliigan in the spring of 185 
That autumn he was admitted to the Detroit Conference, on tris 
and, in 1859, was admitted to full membership in the Confcrenc 
The following are the pastoral charges he has served with distil 
guished ability, vh. : Palmyra, Adrian for two terms. Ypsilanti, an 
Ann Arbor for two terms. At die Conference, in 1869, he w^ 
appointed to the Central Church. Detroit; but, having been electa 
to his position in the University immediately after the session od 
tlie Conference, a position which he accepted with the consent am 
advice of his brethren, cuns(.'quently he did not supply the paston 
charge. Dr. Cocker has shown great ability, not, simply, in his hirf 
popularity in the professor's chair and in the pulpit, but in ra: 
authorship. His first effort was in the preparation of a chart ol 
the Greek verb. This is one of the most complete and perfec 
things of the kind ever prepared. This was followed by valuabli 
and able articles in Reviews. His '• Chrtstlaniiy ami Greek Phiiost 
phy' is a most valuable and interesting work. His " Theistic Ctm 
cepiioH of the World" is a deeply interesting volume. "Tlie Un 
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' Lectures on the Tnith of the Christian Religion" is a most 
le work for young men. 

hese writing constitute a noble and enduring monument to 
ne. All this work has been accomplished, and this distinction 
d, in a constant struggle with ill health. His indomitable will 
umpbed over disease. 
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CHAPTER Xr. 

ftKiiTii¥ni~Rr*t IVefwTicr*— Society Formwl — NMnen — Jmcph Bang* — Whcelc 

Bwo—Quoftcj-I; Meeting— ReT. A. Darwin— PrubyUiiui Chord) Ot>caaix«d—RcviT«l 
tcsUnI Epiacogwl— Bnptiit — Controrcwy— K«n«*kiibli; Uonvcnion— dainties — Ynti 
FintPreocher— Fir*tt>ocie^ — Second Prenohoi^— ThoGrove — ToUi— Eulj Minister 
PoUco— J. A. fiaiifthmnn — IKiO— Two Young Men— It* M. Weed— MiiiUltr nuMid 
Circuit — Slmlion — FinilQtiatt?rly Jliieting — Pnw-'Ml Si»ti! — Pnsbytcrbn (.'faurrii 
RjiiKopol — na|itiiil — Sl«li»lii3i^K*i.AJ(A)!&(>— Kintl MiMionwlm— t*i«ielj Organiicd 
Kama — Oilier ditirdiin — Kitenl of CireuSt — Viral Ckmp Hn-Uiic — Cirruit CiirtBUoifl 
— New Rocictic* — Poor — New Mcmbera—WalUjr — SwAjue— Adtsnn. — Sprdal Allrniii 
CtiurcK Bc^n— R. B. Biirhanla IU-Uiu«d a Tliinl W-ar-^uUoD— EuUrUiin ConteVMil 
IS48— Secret Societiea- Biabnp JatifW Scrnnon^Ko DiMater— Mr». Dir jd»an — W. C, ConJbf^ 
— StKtUti«a— J.Ecnnbrnelc-Bobc — NiLE9-C<wlan Vialla-FollonOtTimitwBocietf — AppMM 
in iha List— Station — Conrer»n«e Seasion — Inddcnta— Worlc in tb« Coontry— Biogmidtiml— 
O. M. B«a*wick — B. Coopcr—WilUamH—DlMcnittun— Other I>aMmIoaiioiu — Sistutio— 
B(Hn»— M«tliod!Bt fiocietjr — Coiisrcs^tloaaJ- Bapilsl— OrlKiiu] Ueralicnt— RcTiral — Aditt 
tlooa—Clmrtti- Numbers — Kain« Afipcar*— Dintrlcl— RewlTal Tnci<lrllL1->f^ul^wcll— AM 
Wanvn- R. R. Bicbanb— Ollior»— Un. IMcltct— &lbatb Fchoal— Slati>ti»— BAoiXAir- 
lf Man*— Diacouragempnta— rTumberw— Cuiifi-rcnce K^winiia — Othur Chunlia — Biognphieal 
— B. Ftiiice— W. H. BrocVway— O. F. NonI»— O. B*b<-i>r](— J. HudaoB— SmumirT^-CoUK 
irjLTEK — SiaiUtifa — Ja«. Fisk — Maimuali. — I'iv]>aUtion — BivaJji — BcUebraa Servittm— 
Mothnlixt Society Or^:iu)ico(I— 9i(ln«y Krtcliuni — Katbcrina K<4ch am— Randall HohuV- 
Fint Iiore Fcwt and BtKramcnt — lacmwc — Rcviral— B. 6ab«a— Appran ib Uiinita»— Ola- 
trie! — Coo(er«a»— Biahop UtKldin^a BennoB — Seoond Con te i enee— S u pyllea— Beri a *— 
Pnabytcrian — Cbokn — Olhn-Cliurchca— Spread— A. H. Pbelps Incorporaud — EduaiiaBaL 

JECUMSEH appears in our list at the Conference in Sep- 
tember, 1831. through error, but, having been introduced.it 
has been condnued, and re^larly supplied. It is situated in 
the midst of a beautiful and fertile country, on the north 
branch of the River Raisin, about thirty miles west of Lake 
Erie, It is a beautiful and flourishing village. It possesses 



^<. 
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tfie advantages of mil) power both on the Raisin and Evans' Creek, 
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which form a junction at this point T^e creek bears that name m 
honor of Mm^ffve Evam, the first settler here. This first settle- 
ment was made in June, 1824. and for some time it was the most 
prominent and important village in the county, as it was the first 
location made in the limits of the County of Lenawee. We have 
no%v to deal, principally, with its religious history, and not secular. 

Rev. Noah M. Wells, a Presbyterian minister, who was exploring 

the country in the summer of 1S25, came here and spent a Sabbath, 

and preached one sermon. Rev. John A. Baughman, was the first 

imnister who made this a r^ular appointment ; this he did in 1826. 

It was included in Monroe Circuit. Mr. Baughman was succeeded 

on the Monroe Circuit by Rev. George W. Walker, in September, 

1827, who continued the appointment at Tccumsch, and organized a 

Methodist Society, or Church, in January, 1828. consisting of Josiah 

Wheeler and wife, Margarette Cross, Betsey Silliman, Mary Bangs, 

Mary Woodard, Isaac Bangs and wife, and three others whose 

names cannot be recovered. Josiah Wheeler was appointed the 

class-leader. He was a very good and earnest Christian man. Mr. 

Walker continued for two years, and was succeeded by Jacob Hill, 

fncl he by James W. Finley. in 1 830. and at the close of his term, that 

**. >n September, 1831, Tecumseh Circuit was created, taking a part 

of Monroe and a part of Ann Arbor Circuits, and taking in new 

territory on the west and north. Elijah H. Pilcher and Ezekiel S. 

^vit were assigned to the new Circuit, the geography of which has 

already been given. 

liie Methodist Society here, soon after its organization, was 
Flatly favored by the addition of Rev. Joseph Bangs, a very useful 
kscal preacher and brother of the celebrated Nathan Bangs, D. D. 
"*^ immigrated to this place in the autumn of 1828. He was a man 
"' a thorough Christian experience, and insisted very strongly on 
the possession of deep picly of heart. He was born in Bridgeport, 
t-Onneclicut. He was converted to God through the instrumentality 
of his brother Nathan, who had been led to the Saviour while teach- 
ing school in Canada. Immediately after his conversion, he wrote 
fcis brother Joseph an account of his experience, occupying several 
sheets of paper. While reading this, Joseph was awakened to a 
sense of his sins and a need of a Saviour, and was soon after con- 
rerted ; whereupon he joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
trhich he continued a faithful and honored member and laborer till 
his death, which occurred January* 7th, 184S, aged sevcnt>'-two years, 
and having been a local preacher for forty-fiveyears. He was licensed 
to preach as a local preacher In the latter part of the year 1802. 
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He never became connected with tlie Conference, but continued to - 
work at his trade as a blacksmith and at farming, and preached as 
the occasion offered, which was quite frequent. Everybody liked to 
hear " Fadier Bangs" preach, lie was universally esteemed in tlie 
community. While he was decided in his views of Mcthodisticr 
doctrines and discipline, he was friendly with and charitable to alL 
others. The doctrine of Christian purity or sanctification was his great 
theme in preaching, althouj^h he never said much on the subject as 
connected widi his own experience, except in tlie following modest 
terms : " I love God with all my heart ; the love of God casts out 
all fear, that has torment; 1 know the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sin." These terms express " the fullness of the blessing of 
the Gospel of Peace." At what precise time he entered into this 
experience, we have not been able to ascertain, but, probably, it was 
shortly after his conversion. His last sickness was very brief, and his 
mind was clear to the last One says, " He was not as triumphant 
as some, but he was as peaceful as the close of a summer's day." 
His physician, who was somewhat skeptical as to experimental re- 
ligion, and who had often heard him express his con6dcncc of future 
bliss, when he told him there was no hope of his recovery, asked him 
how he felt about the future. "Doctor," said he. "I have not neg- 
Jecled thai matter till this time. That [a preparation for the future 
life] was attended to long ago. and I have no fears." As he uttered 
this, a smile of Joy lightecl up his countenance, as if he already tasted 
the joys of heaven. 

Mr. Bangs was a good and useful man. possessed of respectable 
preaching talents and a good share of ready wit. Many interestir^ 
anecdotes of this latter feature in his character might be given, but 
we will content oursclf with the following one : TTic Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, having preached in Tecumseh.and Mr. 
Bangs being present, was introduced to him as a MeUtodist preacher, 
and. liaving expressed his kindly feelings towards that Church, the 
Bishop remarked, "Vou ought to feel well towards us, and resf>ect 
us, as Mr. Wesley was always one of us, and he was your founder. 
*■ Ves." said Mr. Bangs, "and yatt ought to think much of us. as you 
are indebted to him, under God. for all die religious life you have in 
your Church." So the matter ended. 

It is proper here to say a few words in regard to the members 
of the original Society, as they, except one, have now passed away, 
or, at least, are not members of this Society. Josiah Wheeler was 
a small and somewhat eccentric man, but very pious and active as a 
Christian. Margarette Cross was a noble-looking and a noble-spir- 
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iced woman, a tnic lady, from Ireland. She had been converted in Ikt 
youth, and was well acouainted with Rev, John Wesley. She wa^ 
now a widow. Her husoand was a local preacher in Ireland under 
IVf r. Wesley, and they had entertained him at their house. She wa.«i 
Sk. woman oi sound and consistent piety, alwa>'s delighting to con- 
•verse on religious experience. She was a very intelligent woman. 
a.nd has gone to join the society of the blest above. Betsey Silliman 
was a maiden lady, and sister to Mrs, Rev. Joseph Bangs, and was a 
-^/ery active and faithful Christian. She married late in life. Before 
2shc died she made a will, from which the Superannuated Preachers' 
.^id Society of the Detroit Annual Conference realized about twelve 
.^^undrcd dollars. Her married name was Betsey Young. Mary 
IBangs was the wife of Alanson Bangs, a son of Joseph Bangs, and 
i-s, or was recently residing at Tecumseh. Of Mrs. Woodard, as of 
thers, we have not been able to obtain any certain information, 
saac Bangs wa.s another son of Joseph Bangs, and opened his house 
<>r services. The Saturday services of a Quarterly Meeting in No- 
vember, 1830, which we attended, were held in his house. This small 
Society advanced in numbers both by letter and by conversions, but 
e cannot say how many members there were in the village at any 
fciine before it was made a Station. 

The first Quarterly Meeting was held here in the summer of 
3829, by Z. H. Coston. Presidmg Elder, and the next by Curtis 
^joddard. Presiding Elder, and James W. Tinley, preacher, in No- 
^^cmbcr, 1830. The love-fcast in connection with the first Quarterly 
"Meeting was not numerously attended, but was one of peculiar 
Mterest. Those who h.i<l come into the country from the Kast had 
expected to be deprived of such privileges for years, but, being 
supplied with them so soon, their hearts overflowed with gratitude 
to God for them. This gratitude burst forth in songs and expres- 
sions of thanksgiving. 

J^cv. Afattscn Damnn. of the Presbyterian Church, visited Te- 
cumseh in the fall of 1826. and preached, but did not settle here 
until .September, 1827, Under his ministry, a Presbyterian Society, 
that is. a legal corporation, was formed in October of that year, but 
the Church was not organized until April 6th, 1828. The Church, 
at its organization, consisted of tctt members, as follows : John 
Huvck and wife, William F. Finch and wife, Milla Ketchum, Euphemia 
Hillock, Emelia Holbrook, Maria Hixon, Mary Oarwin, and Mary 
Metcalf. Mr. Darwin became their supply, and died here. 

Various changes have taken place in this Society and in the 
pastorate, as in the other Churches. Rev. Mr. Darwin the first 
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minister of Uie Presbyterian Church, died December 15th. 1831, 
aged 48 years. He was a very good man. and had a sound, genuine 
religious cx[>erience, but was not verj' popular as a preacher, as he 
was railKT slow of speech. An extensive revival, for ihe number 
of the inhabitants, took place here, the season before his death, in 
which ht: labored efficiently. Rev. Joseph Bangs, joined with him in 
the labor, and was the most efiiicicnl instrument in it Over thirty 
joined the Presbyterian Church in one day. The Methodists also 
shared larjfcly in the fruits of the revival. 

Hcv. Mr. Lyster, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, first rep- 
resented tliat Churcli in this place, and organized a Church in 1833. 
The corner-stone of tlieir church edifice was laid October roth. 1833. 
This was the first church erected in the place. The parish was called 
St. Peters. They have not made very rapid progress, as they occu- 
py the same church to tliis day. 

The Baptist Church was organized April loth, 1830, consisting 
of iweniy-seven members, and now they have a good church prop- 
erty. They have been supplied with able ministers. 

For the most part a very harmonious feeling has existed be- 
tween the different denominations in this place, but there was one 
exception to Uus. In 1S34, Rev. Thomas Wiley, of the Methodist 
Church, was in charge of this Circuit, and a Rev. Mr. Wells — not 
Noah M. Wells — supplied the Presbyterian Church. The tatter gen- 
deman pushed forward the peculiar dogmas of Calvinism in such a 
manner as to lead Mr. Wiley to preach against his views, and the 
matter was carried to such an extent that Mr. Wells gave him a 
challenge for a public discussion, which was accepted by Mr. Wiley, 
The day was set ; the judges were appointed ; the preliminaries 
were sctded ; and diese theological gladiators entered the arena. 
The contest lasted for about two days, and excited a good deal of 
interest Maving occupied their allotted time in their alternate 
passes, the question was given to the judges to render their decision. 
The judges very prudently took time lo deliberate, and so far as we 
know are deliberating still, for they tiave never yet found it practica- 
ble to promulgate their decision. However, it was conceded by some 
of Mr. Wells' own friends, that Mr. Wiley had the weight of the 
argument on his side, but they remained Calvinists still, for they 
attributed the failure not to the weakness of the cause, but »o the 
weakness of dieir advocate. That is about the eficcl such contro- 
versies generally liave on the public mind. 

Ont- of the most remarkable conversions that ever took place 
in tliis vicinity was Uiat of Peter Davidson, now deceased. R. R. 
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Richards was on this Circuit in 1837-38. and during the winter held 
3 series of meetings in a school house at which there was much in- 
terest and many were converted. Mr. Davidson was desired to at- 
tend, but he refused. He became so angry at Mr. Richards for 
holding the meetings that he threatened to nog him ; but before he 
got ready to do this, the Spirit of God g:ot such a deep hold on him 
that he felt this was his last cliance for salvation. He had been a 
very- wicked man. He submitted and was very powerfully converted, 
and became a ver)' zealous Christian. It seemed as if ne could not 
do too much for Mr. Richards. 

The different denominations, according to the reports of 1876^ 
stand as follows : 



ProtcfltAQt Episcopal 104 

B&ptUt 167 



^^ Metbodtst Episcopal 260 

^1 Preabyterifto 375 

^P They alt have pleasant, and .some of them elegant churches and 

3r*e in a condition to do good Church work. 

About tliirty miles west from Detroit, on the line of the Michi* 

p^Ji Central Railroad, and located on both sides of the River Huron, 

. IS sltuatwl the beautiful City of Ypsilanti. It is the location of the 

r State Normal School, and boasts of one of the best union, or graded 

sc:Vk)o1s in the State. Ypsilanti is only the successor of WoodnifTs 

Grove, wliirh was near by, and as the sctdement wiLs first called. 

T^e settlement of the country west from Detroit was very slow at 

first, because of the difficulties of 

Atrnsely timbered land surrounding 

a-nd a few others had accomplished 

their wagons through a dense forest 

tnade a settlrment here. "Hiey needed the Gospel and ought to be 
furnUhed with the ministry of the Word. 

When and by whom was the Gospel of the blessed Saviour 
fitst preached in Ypsilanti ? In the autumn of 1824. Rev. Ellas 
Pattce and B. O. Plympton, then members of the Ohio Conference, 
*erc appointed to the Detroit Circuit. Tliis was the only Circuit in 
ihc Territory of Michigan at that time. It embraced all the setlle- 
romis, except on the St. Clair, as far as their time and .strength 
|"ould allow them to visit them. Mr. Hattee, that indefatigable min- 
ister, was not content with the plan of the Circuit as he received it 
I — lie was on the lookout for new places, and, as fast as he could 
ir of any new settlement liaving been begun, he visited it. In 
Jrsuance of this policy, as soon as tlic settlers here had erected 
lielr sliancies, lilias Fattee extended his Circuit — came to them and 



passing the belt of low and 

the city. Still Mr. Woodruflf 

the feat, clearing a track for 

and black-ash swales, and had 
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preached the Word of Life — the blessed Gospel of Peace. T 
in themonthof May. 1825. He cstablisheU a regular appointmencaj] 
organized a Methodist Church. This was the first regular religioi 
service established in Washtenaw County. It was our good fonuB 
10 have been somewhat acquainted wiih some of the original mcmbci 
of the first Church organized in Washtenaw County, as the Phillipsq 
Phincas Silsby.and some others. We were also well acquainted wid 
Elias Pattec. and have had the story of his first visit to Woodnjlfi 
Grove, or Ypsilanti. from his own Ups. Noncof tliese original mcnj 
bers now reside hero, if any of them arc living. Mr. Pattec was sua 
ceeded the next year, that is. in the autumn of 1825, by that earncsl 
active and very effective preacher, John A. Baughman, who cxtemlec 
his visits to Ann Arbor, where a settlement Iiad recently been begun 
The services were first held in private houses, then in school-houses 
and then they built a small brick church down on the flat, on ih« 
northeast side of the river, which, in a few years, gave place los 
larger frame one on the other side of the river. In the mcantim^ 
tlie Society had been greatly strengthened by Eleazer Smith am; 
family, Justus Norris. Dr. Town and others. ( 

we now turn back, in thought, to the time of the first serntM^ 
and stand in the midst of the oaks of the grove, and hear ihci^ 
murmur: "What sound is this, so strange and new to us! Thcs* 
words carry in them civilization, progress, the extinction of the rM 
man, tlic displacement of the natural forests and groves, Tbeg 
presage our dissolution; the woodman's axe will not spare us; vi 
must be made suh.ser\-ient to the interests and pleasures of the whiol 
man. as we have furnished the cooling shade for the aborigines. Bit 
it is high honor to have heard these words, so full of life and comfoC 
to the human race. The coming generations will forget us and ott 
murmurs of praise to our Maker; but we will not complain, forhi 
is best who best performs the work assigned him — the behests ai 
Heaven." Oaks may have voices, if we know how to interpret theifl 
The old oaks arc gone, and those who first settled among them art 
gone also, and a new generation of men and things has taken 
places. 

The Methodist Society was organized in the summer of 
When we say this, it suggests the fact of great latx)r, toil, and 
fering on die pan of the ministers, for they had to find their way Ij 
blazed trees through the low lands and swamps. 'Vhe near^ 
appointment was on the Rouge, about 6vc miles out from Octroi 
So the minister not only had to find his way out here, but he had I 
travel over the same bad road to return the next day. It isi 
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cult for those now residing here, and enjoying- the privileges of 

"t^e beautiful Citj' of Ypsilanti, to form any just conception of the 

<:Jifticutti<;s of a time when there was dense forest between it and 

Detroit ; but so it was at the time of which we write. It was a Hitle 

improved when we first came to Ypsilanti, direct from the mountains 

of West Virginia, in 1S30. These things furnish but a faiitt idea of 

■what dil^culties the minister had to grapple with, in order to supply 

the Gospel to these few settlers in the wilderness. If he could have 

settled down and remained, after he once arrived, it would not have 

been quite so bad, but he was an itinerant, and had to retrace his 

steps, and come again. He must repeat his visits, and pass through 

the same difficulties, time after time. It required no little fortitude, 

as well as grace, to do this work. But men were found, having a 

sufficient amount of both, to do it. 

Among the early ministers, we must not forget to mention Elias 

Pattec, the first, and John A, Baughman, the second, who visited this 

place to pre-ach. These were as unlike as two men could well be, 

excM)t in one thing, that was zeal — a zeal which carried them through 

all oilhculties, and which impelled them to labor with great ardor. 

Pattcc was tall, bony, coarse-featured, and well advanced in years, 

with vcrj' limited scholastic advantages, and without polish in the 

pulpit or out of it. Baughman was young, handsome, sleek, polished 

ind educated, though not a classic, and refined in character and 

ft»anners. The desire to save souls was to them both as a consuming 

fire. Pattce came here from Canada, and Baughman was from soutli- 

ttn Ohio. Fattee would travel on a Circuit as long as he could get 

Mything to live on, and then he would stop, and go to work and cam 

money, and would take the Circuit again. So he labored in the min- 

BlT); not for the money but for the salvauon of lost sinners. 

Mr. Paltee was bom in Vermont, September irth, 1784, and 

jiied in Iowa, November 5th, i860. He experienced converting grace 

"I the State of New York, in 1807, and six months after was licensed 

^ preach, and Joined the New York Conference. In company with 

C. Hulbert, a brother-in-law, and their wives, he went into Canada 

*s a missionary. He was appointed to Bay Quinte Circuit, and Mr. 

Hulbert to Oswegotchie. The wives rode on horseback, and the 

men traveled on foot. It was a long and tedious journey, but they 

fQched their destination, and periormed their work with good 

success. After some years of labor in Canada, Mr. Pattce became 

connected with the Ohio Conference, and was a member of that 

Conference at the time when he was appointed to Detroit, and 

during this year visited Ypsilanti. He located in 1838,50 that he 
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was not a member of the Conference at the time of his death. H( 
was a very good. Christian man, and always true to the Churdil 
We find the following notice in Connablc's "Genesee Conference,"] 
and copy it entire. He "commenced his itinerant career in 1807J 
He was larijc of stature, commanding in personal appearance, dress< 
ing in breeches, stockings and shoe-buckles, which costume, with his 
graceful, natural attitudes, set off his portly, symmetrical figure tQ 
great advantage: strong in lungs and voice, and, although dignified! 
zealous and emotional. 1 le was regarded by the simple people 01 
those days as a very powerful preacher. An authentic incident will 
illustrate this matter. An old Dutch brother, being interrogated as 
to the character of a Camp Meeting from which he had recently 
turned, said, * It was a poor, tet, tull lime, and no goot was tone till 1 
pig Petty come ; but mit hLs pig fist he did kilt te teivtl so tet as a 
and ten te work proke out.' The Methodists of that day were font 
of the demonstrative." This was in his early ministry. His zeat 
continued, and his voice, even in liamily devotions, sometime.s soundj 
cd like a trumpet. He did much good in his day. His great labon 
and excessive use of his lung power put him on the superannuate^ 
list at a comparatively early day. He had suflicient native talent td 
have made him one of the very first preachers in the denomination 
if he had liad proper scholastic training. j 

The nest in order — Mr. Uaughman — was bom in Hcrefoi^ 
County. Maryland, but removed to Ohio while quite youne;. wher^ 
at the age of nineteen years, he was converted, and joined th< 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He joined the Ohio Conference bf 
1823. He labored, in all. twelve years in Ohio and thirty-fwo yean 
in Michigan. Mr. Baughinan was a man of great eloquence and 
power in the pulpit, and of untiring zeal : somewhat verbose in s^4 
yet convincing in argument, and successful in his work. \ 

The changes which have taken place in Ypsilanti, even sino| 
our time, are very wonderful. In the first week in October, iSjoi 
two young men. well dressed, well mounted on horseback, carr^'iid 
all their wardrobe and library in their saddle-bags, might have ben 
seen, towards evening, riding into the new and scattered village of 
Ypsilanti, and inquiring for Eleazer Smith, with whom thej- expected 
to find entertainment, and from whom, when found, they receivt 
a cordial welcome. These young men had come, one from cenl 
Ohio and the other from the mountains of West Vir^nia, havii 
been appointed together to Ann Arbor Circuit, which inclu(' 
Ypsilanti. They came around once in four weeks each, supplj 
preaching at Ypsilanti once in two weeks regularly. They w< 
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Henry Colclazer and Elijah H. Pilcher, both of whom are still living 
and in the effectivt; ministry. They were the only ministers who 
rendered regular services here at the time. There was, and had 
been occasional Presbylt-rian preaching, but. as yet, there was no 
Clwrch organized of that faith. Rev. Ira M. Weed, a young Pres- 
byterian minister, fresh from the 'ITieological Seminary, came a few 
months after Colclazer and Pilcher, and established himself here, 
and, shortly after, organized a small Church, which has since become 
a very strong one. fhe Methodists, in their zeal to supply all the 
country, did not concentrate as much effort here as would have been 
^^ desirable. 

^A h seems like a very strange thing, and yet it is true, that up to 
^^is time, 1837. but two ministers had been raised up from converts in 
Micli!j»an, so tlie tliird Methodist minister, who was converted in 
tiiis State, was from this place. All prior to them were converted 
elsewliere and sent into Michigan to supply the work. This was 
Lorenzo Davis, who had been residing in Ypsilanii for some time as 
a clerk, in the employ of Mr. Mark Norris, merchant. He joined 
the Conference in 1837, and continued in the ministry for a number 
ofyears and then located. He was in the work for seven years, 
3fid located in 1844. 

Ypsilanti appears in our Minutes as the head of a Circuit in 
iSji.and in 1837 was made a Station. In 1839, the first year that 
'le members for the village were reported separately, there were 
'44, which were increased so that in 1840 we had 155 members. 
The first Quarterly Meeting of which we have any knowledge 
having been held here, was in the spring of 1831, Curtis Goddara, 
esiding Elder, and H. Colclazer and E. H. Pilcher, preachers. It 
"as a time of much interest, and people came long distances to at- 
tend it 

The Methodists now have a fine church and a most elegant par- 
*onage — a very large and prosperous Sabbath School. The Annual 
Conference has been well entertained there at different times. The 
little one. in a half century and a little more, has become a mighty one, 
(ieveloping much vigor and healthful Christian strength, 

Mr. Noah M. Wells, of the Presbyterian Church, preached here 
occassionallv, but they had no regular preaching till in the autumn of 
1830, when Mr. Weed came. A Presbyterian Church was instituted in 
July. 1829. informally, without Ruling Elders, by Rev. Wm. Page, of 
Ann Arbor. In October. 1829, Rev. Wm. Jones was sent out to this 
country as a missionar>- and he devoted his attention to the temper- 
ance reform, specially, for some time in Ypsilanti, Mr. Weed con- 
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tinucd to labor amon? them as stated supply until in the autumn of 
1834. when he was fonnally installed as pastor. This Church has 
labored, prospered — succeeded, and have a large membership with 
an elegant house of worship. 

Protestant Kpiscopal services were occasionally conducted by lay 
readers and ministers from 1828, but no formal organization was 
effected until in 1830. They too have a valuable brick church. 

The Baptist Church wa.s rather slow in organizing in this village; 
row city, so they did not organize till in October, 1836. They also, 
have a comfortable house of worship. 

The statistics of the Churches, according to the reports for 1876^ 
stand as follows : 



Methodist Epucop&l .474 

Preshvtenaii .465 



PmtMtanC EpiBropftl ilSS 

Bapliat 447 

The population of the city, which was chartered in 1S58, was in 
1874. 5.211. 

Kai^mazoo. the county-seat of Kalamazoo County, was first 
settled in 1S29. or, rather. Mr. Titus Bronson located or purchased 
the land of the General Government that year, and at once built 
a log cabin. This village is beautifully situated on a burr-oak plain, 
and is sufficiently elevated to be very pleasant The beautj' of tho 
situation, with the advantages of water-power, for it is on the Kala 
mazoo River, soon attracted the attention of others, and Mr. Bronson 
was not long left in his solitary glory, for, In the rush of emigration 
westward, this location secured attention, and the settlement ia- 
creascd rapidly. It was early selected by the Baptist Church as the 
location of their denominational college and Theological Institute. 
The educational advantages have become very excellent, and it is a 
desirable place for residence. The State Asylum for the Insane a 
located here, and the Kalamazoo College is an object of inleresti 
But it is not our purpose to do anything more in this direction than 
simply to furnish an idea of this locality: not to write its history. 

The introduction and progress of Methodism — of Proiestaniism 
generally— is that with which we have to do specially. In 1830^ 
Kalamazoo was included in the St. Joseph Mission, that being tha 
name of the charge which Included all this southwestern quarter of 
Michigan. But. in 1831, Kalamazoo Mission appears in our Minute^ 
with Erastus Felton as the missionary. The Circuit was thus named, 
probably, from the name of the river or the county, as the village of 
Kalamazoo was. at lliat time, called Bronson, in honor of the eccen- 
tric man who had made the first effort at a settlement The most of 
the labors of the missionary were bestowed on the settlements on 
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the prairies situated on the south and west of this. Stai, he did what 
he could for the few people here. No Society was formed at this 
imniediaic settlement during this year, but he returned thirty mem- 
bers for the Circuit at the next Conference. 

At the next session of the Conference, that is, in September, 
'^^3;. James T. Robe was appointed to this Circuit. He continued 
to preach here, but did not organize a Society during this year. He 
Was succeeded by Rev. Ricliard C. Meek, in 1833, who organized a 
Society in the fall of that year, or in the spring of 1S34, consisting 
of ihe following persons, as well as we have been able to ascertain, 
vi^ : Harrison Coleman, leader; Elizabeth Coleman. Julia Coleman, 
E. A. Coleman, Fanny Coleman. George Patterson, Rebecca Patter- 
son, and Hannah Wood. The Society was much increased during 
fh^ next year. This was the first organization of a Christian Church 
If* this beautiful town. This, in due time, has been followed by the 
*>>"^niza,tion of a Baptist, a Presbyterian, a Protestant Episcopal, 
*»»d a Congregational Church, each of which has a commodious 
«^>usc of worship. 

Mr. Robe's Circuit spread all over the country, wherever 

t«*ere was a settlement springing up, and reached as far as Alle- 

S"^.n. At the end of his year he returned 07u hundred and fifiy- 

^^-x members for the Circuit. But it is to be remembered, it took in 

^^ wide range of country, Niles and Allegan being included in it 

■t^Jiis fjart of Michigan was included in the Indiana Conference from 

* S32 to 1840. yarncs Arimlronj^. a man of great power in the pulpit, 

■^^^as the first Presiding Elder. The first Camp Meeting held in diis 

t*^rt of the country was held under the presidency of James Arm- 

^irong and James T. Robe, on Big Prairie Ronde. beginning August 

^ 4th. 1833. It was a time of very great religious interest. In the 

Autumn of 1833. Richard C. Meek, a young, unmarried man. was 

appointed to this charge. He still extended the bounds of the 

Circuit as new settlements were formed, and that was very fre- 

«^uently, as there was a wonderful tide of immigration, and he had 

n<> thought of concentrating labor at any point. He returned two 

hundred and fifteen members, but we have no means of determining 

wliat f»roportion of these belonged to the village Society. 

Rev. James T. Robe was appointed to this charge, for the sec- 
ond time, in the autumn of 1834, and one more Circuit had been 
created in this part of Michigan, so that his labors were curtailed on 
tht; southwest, but all the northwest was before him. Kalamazoo, at 
the end of this year, only shows one hundred and tzventy members, 
and yet the cause had advanced. Mr. Robe had formed Societies at 
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the following places in this county during the year, viz : Gen 
Prairie. Judge Harrison's, East Prairie, Comstock, Indian Fields, an 
Climax; but. by the division of the Circuit, the members reportc< 
are fewer than last year. Thus, from year to year, this place appears^ 
in the Minutes of the appointments, and men are assigned to it; but "^ 
it is impossible for the present inhabitants to appreciate the pri«- 
tions and sufferings these ministers endured to lay the foundations 
for the privileges and advantages they now enjoy. 

In J839, we find two men assigned to this charge ; but it was a 
four weeks Circuit, and Kalamazoo was supplied with Methodist 
preaching only once in two weeks. In the meantime, ministers of 
other denominations had come in, and were supplying services in 
their forms, and the people were not so anxious for Methodist 
preaching as they had been when there was no other. The Society 
was small and poor, and had to worship in a school-house. They. 
however, were much strengthened, this year, by the accession of two 
families by the names of Waller and Swayzee, who had considerable 
pecuniary ability, and several members of the families were members 
of the Church. They at once identified themselves with the poor 
and feeble Society, as they were in duty bound to do. without stop- 
ping to inquire how it might affect their respectability. Some of 
the would-be aristocrats wondered that people of their means and 
standing would be Methodists in iJiis place. Tliey, however, did 
not regard this, and went steadily on in tlieir adherence to the 
Church of their choice, considering that, if it was not respectable^ it 
waa their duty to make it so if they could. 

Mr. Walter, in his old age, became carried away with Sweden- 
botgianism, and withdrew from the Church, but his wife and children 
remained firm to the cause. Mr. Swayzue continued steadfast in 
the faith and in his attachment to the Church as long as he lived, 
and was a useful man in it. He died, in great peace, in the summer 
of 1850. He was much lamented when he was removed to Ac 
Church above. 

No effort was made to concentrate labor in the village until 
1840, when R. R. Richards and R. H. Cook were appointed to this 
work. It was now determined to hold services here ever>' Sabbath. 
It was constituted a half Station, that is, though the preadicrs alter- 
nated, one of them was to preach in the village every Sabbath. This 
was a move in tlie right direction, for no considerable success can 
attend labors only once in two weeks in a village, especially if there 
are other denominations existing, as there were in this case. This, 
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^n, is a step in advance — looking; to concentration — a step from 
Wch there has been no receding. 

TT»e next year, that is, in 1841, the appolniments stand as fol- 
vs: James F. Davidson, Presiding Elder ; R. R. Richards and E. 
Kellogg, preachers. During the preceding winter, Mr. Richards 
itl bestowed considerable labor on the Church in the village, and 
Ud a scries of meetings, which were attended with some degree of 
.cccss, but still the Church did not have any great accession of 
rength, but tliey carefully husbanded all they had previously gained, 
he Presiding I-^lder of the District, which was now called Kalama- 
•o, located himself in this village, which added a httle to the interest 
the Church, as he could give some attention to it — more than if 
: were residing somewhere else. 

Some effort was now begun towards building a church — a thing 
at was very much needed — indeed, it was essential to the prospei- 
' of the cause. This effort was successful after a little time. But 
E advantage the Methodists had in being the pioneer Church had 
en so long neglected that it was found to be very difficult to re- 
verwliat had been lost. Mr. Richards had done such good serN-ice 
• the two years he had been on this Circuit, that they were very 
sirous to retain his services in the village for another yc-ar, if pos- 
tle. A little pardonable strategy was resorted to for ihis purpose. 
is health was not very good, so tliat it was doubtful whettier he 
uld do full work on a Circuit. Advantage was taken of this to 
ice him on the supernumerary list, and he was attached to the 
Uania2oo Circuit as such, with the understanding between the 
esiding Elder and the people that he was to supply the village 
jrk, which he did to good advantage. Tlie Circuit was now pretty 
Jl narrowed down, but .still they returned at the Conference for 
I45. three huiuircd and forty-four members; probably, however, less 
an one hundred of these btrlonged in the village. 

In 1S44, the charge was narrowed down to what might be called 
Station, although the ministerial labor was not confined, entirely, 
the villaj^e. but yet this was the chief point of his labor. Ilie 
turns at die end of this year show one hundred members. Ihis 
ay be ref:;arded as the strength of tlie village Society at this time, 
r the apiiointmcnts out were in such pro-ximity to the village as 
at they ought to have formed a part of the village congregation. 
Ke Methodist people have been ver)' slow to learn the value of 
mcentration, and so have lost a jxirt of their strength by cli\iding 
} into small congregations. The cause advances a little cveiy 
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The Society, in 1S47, Iiad become sufficiently numerous to think 
they could entertain the session of the Annual Conference, and an 
invitation was extended to that body to hold its next session in this 
place. Accordingly, the Annual Conference held its session here in 
184S, Bishop Janes presiding, and it was magnificently entertained. 
On some accounts this was a memorable Conference, and deserves 
a little notice. Early in tliis session, a committee was appointed on 
the subject of secret Societies, so called. That committee made a 
report wliich prohibited die members of the body from joining or 
meeting with any secret society. This included Sons of Temper- 
ance. Odd Fellows and Free Masons. This report was adopted 
without discussion, those who were members of such societies choos- 
ing, at that time, to let the opponents go as far as they pleased. Ii 
had been agreed on, beforehand, among the members of the Con- 
ference who belonged to any of these societies, that, if the report 
should be adopted, one of their number should call a meeting of 
them all. Accordingly, when tJie time came for giving out notices, he 
announced that there would be a meeting of alt the members of 
secret societies at the Odd Fellows' Hall, that afternoon, for con- 
sultation. They met, and drew up a protest against the action, 
denying tlic right of the Conference to interfere in that way. and 
declining to submit to such action. This protest was signed by them 
all, not a very formidable body as to numbers, to be sure. This was 
put into the hands of the Secretar>' of the Conference, to be pre- — 
sented to the Conference, and to ask that it might be spread on the^ 
journal at the proper dme. ■ 

When it was understood that this course had been aj^reed on.^ 
some who had been forward in thL- matter, and liad voted with th^S 
majority on the adoption of the report, promised tliat, if it would bes 
withheld, they would move a reconsideration of the vote by which i 
had been adopted, and have it laid on the table. This was so fa 
satisfactor)' that the protest was kept back, waiting for this promt 
action. But the last session had come — an cvenmg session for 
purpose of receiving the appointments — and the time was _ 

on, the business was completed, and no motion of reconsideratioo 
w^s made. The Secretar>' arose in his place, and announced to the 
Bishop that he had a paper to present, and proceeded to read the 
protest, and moved that it might be spread on the journaL This 
opened the discussion, which lasted till near midnight, and which re- 
sulted in ihe consideration of the former vote, and laying the report 
on the table. This is the only real discussion tliat has ever been 
had on this subject in tlie Conferences in Michigan. Every minister 
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has his own opinion on this question, and so have the members, and 

the Conference has made no furtlier effort to control the matter. 

This session very greatly promoted the cause of Methodism in this 

place. Bishop Janes preached on the Sabbath with wonderful power 

and eloquence. He said we should neither wear out nor nistout, 

tut bum out in our work. Bishop Scott was then here, represenc- 

irig the Book Concern at New York, and gave great satisfaction. 

The visits of such men among us at that time left a very favorable 

impression on the public mind. 

Tlicrc are no very remarkable incidents to be recorded in con- 
nection with this clwrgc; only, it may be well to say diat the prog- 
ress of the Church has not been without the usual trials and inter- 
ruptions. It has met with its reverses, and yet there have not been 
any very strongly marked defections, nor any very peculiar minis- 
terial latches or misconduct to bring a reproach on the cause. It 
>* an interesting fact to know that, wiUi all the liabilities of human 
'Mature to be drawn away from the right, we do not have to record any 
fpecial defection in our Church ai tliis place. Few members have 
*^en expelled, but several have been peacefully transferred, in tri- 
**^ph, to join the Church of the First-born in Heaven. Among 
^■^osc to be placed in this list is Mrs. Louisa Davidson, wife of Rev. 
-I^mes F. Davidson, who, at the time, was Presiding Elder of the 
''-Jistrlct. She was a woman of a good mind, and possessed a meek 
^nd quiet spirit. She bore her sickness with much Christian resig- 
J^alion. and met death in triumph in the spring of 1845. She had 
*^uried four children, and left one living, but she. too, has gone to 
*>]eet her mother above ; so that Rev. Mr. Davidson now has a wife 
^nd five children who have passed on and are waiting for him in 
Vhe Paradise of God. 

Among the ministers who have labored here and have died, we 
*tiay name William C. Comfort, a very devout and earnest and 
intelligent Christian. He joined the itinerant ranks in 1842, and 
labored ver)* usefully and successfully in this work for many years, 
and his dust quiedy sleeps in the cemetery here, awaiting the resur- 
rection of die just. 

We ought not to dismisss this place wldiout furnishing a state- 
ment of the denominational numerical condition according to the 
reports for 1876. They stand thus: 

MtthoHist Episcopal 546 I Protcalant Episcopal 813 

Presb}-teriui~ .^'25 | CongrcjjutioDiil ..443 

Bapiist _ 45R. 

We introduce one oOicr name in this connection, because he 
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was the Presiding Elder of the Kalamazoo District for one tera 
He was a short, thick, and venerable -appearing man — a man of vei 
lively temperament and warm sympathy in all his religious exercise 
He was very successful in turning sinners to God — seldom failed o 
having his charge in a blaze of revival. His early ministr>' was i 
connection with the Oneida Conference, and it was only in his lab 
years that he served in Michigan. We here introduce the offidi 
memoir, as found in the Minutes for die year 1852. 

" Rkv. JtmM Ercanhkack died at his residence in Bronsoi 
Michigan. March 7th. 1852. ajjcd sixty-one years and eleven month 

" He was converted to God in early life, and joined the Metl 
odist Episcopal Church. He entered the Christian ministry in i8r 
and continued in the same until death. 

" In his various fields of labor, and in the diflfereni stauor 
which he occupied in the Church of God. he acquitted himself hoi 
orably and usefully; and his name is as ointment poured forth. Fe 
men in western Michijran have been more beloved tJian this venen 
ble Father in Israel. He cmphaiically loved to preach the Gospe 
He died in peace and holy Iriump/i." 

This is a brief, but a very expressive memoir. His labors wer 
all in tlie western half of the State. He served one term, of fed 
years, on Kalamazoo District 

We take the liberty of introducing, now, a brief notice of on 
who was connected witli this place in the beginning, and to whom w 
have been indebted for much information of the early hi.story of r< 
ligious work in this (Kirtof the State, and whose charge once include* 
all the settlements north of the St. Joseph River and west of UatU 
Creek. He visited the first settlements in Allegan County, am 
opened the way for the labors of William Todd, deceased, and l 
Gage, who still lives to labor. Many will be pleased to find aj 
engraving of this early pioneer, which we have great satisfaction 'w 
presenting. 

Rev. James T. Robe was born in Woodbridge. New Jersq 
April I2lh. 1S07. but removed widi his fadier's family to Cumbei 
land County, Pennsylvania, in 1S09. He was brought to an expc 
rience of the renewing power of Divine grace, and joined tb 
Methodist Episcopal Church, when alx>ut fourteen years of ag< 
He removed thence to the Suite of Indiana in 1830. Tliere he wa 
licensed to preach, and joined the Conference, in 1831, and wa 
appointed as junior preacher on Wayne Circuit, Wayne Count] 
Indiana. In the fall of 1832, he was appointed to the Kalair 
Mission, as before noticed. 
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Mr. Robe was die first minister of any denomination who 
ireached in Kalamaioo. It was then called Branson, after the 
iroprictor, Mr. Titus Bronson, in whose house he preached. In 
he winter of 1832—3, he Iiad a vcrj* blessed revival on Prairie 
Londc. and, in the winter of 1834, he had a good work in Kala- 
lazoo, in which several precious souls were converted and added 
a the Lord. 

p Mr. Robe has lived to see Kalamazoo grow from a few shanties 
o be the largest village, it is said, in the world ; for, while other 
^ces of even less population have taken on city government and 
ity airs, this has been content to be a village. Wc may say, in 
tassing, that It is one of the most beautiful and thriving places in 
ill the country, and is surrounded by a farming country of unsur- 
tassed beauty and fertility. He has the proud satisfaction of having 
aid the foundation of Its religious prospcritj', though now laid aside 
rem the active ministerial work by reason of age and infirmit}' — 
nfirmity superinduced, no doubt, by his pioneer labors, and he now 
"csides in Kalamazoo. He lias lived to see the little Societ>' he or- 
ganized grow to the number of 560 members, and have a Church 
worth ^50,000, free from all debL This is only one branch of the 
Christian Church which has spnmg up ; for there Is no town in the 
West better supplied with Churches whose courts are better filled 
Bfith attentive listeners on each Sabbath day. Mr. Robe is a de- 
voted Christian man, and has been an able, efficient and useful min- 
uter. 

■ Among the new appointments appearing in our list, in the year 
S36, is NiLES, a town situated on the St. Joseph River at the point 
chere the Michigan Central Railroad crosses that river, and is the 
rincipal town In Berrien County. It is sufficiently varied, with hill 
tid dale — with depressions and elevations — to give it a very pleasing 
*.iicty to the eye. It has a population of about five thousand. It 
but a few years, comparatively, since this was a hunting-ground 
the wild Indians. How applicable are the following strains: 

** Art hoveriog o'er thy coco wild home. 

Poor old man 'n spirit, now 
Where thy free Dnture loved tonrnm 

Iiika bird from bougli to bough I 
* Who mDums for Logun?' Oh, not one I 

Ah I lir&ve and stalwart chief, 
Twa» phrcnzy to thy soul that none 

O'er tbi^o should bow ia grief." 

The red men have passed away — they have gone, and theworlcs 
art are reared where they roamed so free. We have no laments 
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ibr the changes which have taken place, only that the aboriginal oc- 
cupants have been so nearly extincL It is fitting that the arts and 
advantages of a Christian civilization should take the place of the 
savage state. Wrongs may have been perpetrated on them in bring- 
ing about this change, because all men are not governed by the law 
of right, but the change itself is right It is manifest that Providence 
never intended these fertile lands to remain mere hunting-grounds 
for savages. 

Nilcs was laid out as a village, as recorded in the Register's 
office of Lenawee County in 1829, and settled, mostly, by people 
from Ohld and Virginia. The first footsteps of the first settlers had 
scarcely become cold before the ministers of the new and everlasting 
covenant were found among them, with ihetr messages of love and 
mercy, warning the ungodly and encouraging the pious. The peda* 
gogue soon followed, to assist in intellectual culture. 

In May, 1829. Rev. Zarah H. Co.ston, who was then Presiding 
Elder of Detroit District, made a trip into this part of the country, 
visiting all the settlements, and came as far as Nilcs. He preached 
in the house of a Friend Quaker a few times — found a few members 
of the Methodist Church scattered here and there in the wilderness, 
but did not organize a Churcli, because he did not. then, find any 
one suitable for class-leader. He, however, made arrangements to 
have a preacher sent into this part of the country, who came on in 
the autumn, and gathered up the scattered sheep. It was included 
in the Sc Joseph Mission, and Erastus Felton was the preacher. He 
organized a small Society in the spring of 1830. The beginning was 
very feeble, and. being visited only once in four weeks, uiey did not 
grow very rapidly. 

The power of the Gospel has been seen in its renewing influence 
in this community, and gracious manifestations have been enjoyed — 
seasons of precious revival. A goodly company have already been 
gathered home, to sing before the Throne the *' song of Moses and 
die Lamb," while others are left to labor and rejoice beiow. The 
few have expanded into a numerous and flourishing Society, and 
they have a lai^e and beautiful church in which to worship. 

Niles appeared, first, in the list of the appointments of the 
preachers in 1836, with Thomas P. McCool as preacher; it was 
then in the bounds of the Indiana Conference. ITie Circuit then, 
and for several years after, was ouite extensive, but, with the growth 
of the surrounding country ana the increase of the town, it was 
narrowed down, till it came to be a Station in 1S43. ^i^^ Ransom R. 
Richards as the stationed preacher. At the end of this year they 
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Methodism, which we will narrate as it was related to us, and whidi 
will show how some people are influenced in their selection of 
Church relations. A young man. just from the East, settled himself 
down in tliis %'iUage, and opened a law office. He was not a profes- 
sor of rcliitifin, but his mother was a Methodist, and he had alwa>*s 
actcndtid ihut Church; so, wlien he came hero, as was right, he did 
not stop to inquire which was the most popular Church in the place, 
but commenced at once to attend this Church. After a few weeks, 
a young man came into his office, and. after some other conversation, 
inquired of htm where he attended Church. He frankly said he at- 
tend the Methodist Church. " But." sa:d the younj;: man, •' that is 
noi the popular Church hure, and it perhaps would be for your in- 
terest to attend somewhere else." " Well." said the lawyer, " where 

do/i?H aiiend?" "Oh! I j;o to the Church, that is the pofmiar 

Churcli here." " But." said thr lawyer. " do you believe the doctrines 
of that Church?" "I don't know," said he, "for I don't know what 
iliey are." The law^'er then g^ave him a synopsis of the doctrines 
of tliat popular Church, and asked liim if he believed them, "Oh! 
no," said the younjj man. "but that is the popular Church." Then 
the lawyer gave him a summary of the doctrines of the MeilnxJist 
Church, and asked him what he thought of them. He said they 
were right, and he could believe in such doctrines. "Well," said ihc 
lawyer *' I II tell you what wt^'ll do, then ; you and I will po to the 
Methodist Church, and make Uiat the popular one, if we can," The 
lawyer ronti.:ued to attend as before. 

Niles being the principal town in the County of Berrien, it is 
suitable to furnish a general idea of Protestantism in the county 
under this head. It is not necessary to tell how tlie itinerants hap- 
pened to visit each particular lomlily. Suffice it to say that their 
cars and hearts were open to all calls, and they were ready, as lar as 
possible, to attend to them, and .Societies were organized hy Rev. 
James T. RoLte and others ; and there are now several Stations and 
Circuits. Niles was not known in the Minutes of the appointments 
earlier tlian 1836. Prior to that time it was included either in Sl 
Jusrph or Cassopolis Circuits. Other Churches, in their order, have 
been established In all parts of the county. 

Niles, of course, has been regularly supplied with ministerial 
workmen. Many of them are still living, and some of them have 
departed, and it might be interesting to insert here a biographical 
sketch of all those who have departed to their reward; bui most of 
riicm will be mentioned in other connecdons, so we shall content 
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ourselves with introducing a brief memoir of three of the early 
pioneer men. 

Rev. George M. Beswkk, who was appointed to this Circuit 
in 1832, and traveled it for one yt-ar, was born in the State of 
Kentucky. October iith, 1811. His father was a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and settled in Indiana in 1815. Geoi^e 
ttras early impressed with the necessity and importance of religion, 
and was converted in the fourteenth year of his ajje, and immediate- 
ly united with the Mcihodist Episcopal Churdi. Me was licensed to 
exhort in the sixteenth year of Iiis age. and to preach at eighteen, 
and was admitted, on trial, in tlie Indiana Conference in his twen- 
tieth year, and apjXiinted to a Circuit. He has filled some of the most 
ornportant appointments in his Conference, as Circuit and stationed 
preacher and as Presiding- Elder, and was a delegate to the General 
Conterence of 1S52. At the time of his death, he was Presiding' 
Ellder of one of the most important Districts in his Conference. 
»~laving nearly completed his third round on the District, he was at- 
^cked with typhoid fever, in a very malignant form. Early in the 
'liseasc his bram became involved, and he was delirious most of the 
.^*lie. He had liis lucid moments, however, and these intcr\'als were 
'f^proved in rejoicing, exhorting his friends, and comforting his 
^mily. 

In Mr. Beswick, tlie virtues which constitute a Christian gentle- 
'^^.an were liarmoniously blended. He was a talented — a bold and 
^t"iginal tliinker. His motto, firmly adhered to. was to fear God and 
^O right, no matter what the consequences might be. He had a 
^Ound. pure, Christian experience, and was a verj' useful minister, 
•^e fell asleep in Jesus in the spring of 1854- In this sketch we have 
Very closely followed the Minutes. 

We have now to introduce to the reader a tall, lank, pleasant- 

visaged man, who was appointed to this Circuit in 1832; one who 

t>eIoiiged to the son -of- consolation class, whom everybody would 

esteem for his mild goodness, and would respect for his evident sin- 

cerit>'; one who always wore the old-fashioned, round -breasted coat, 

and who would be taken, at first sight, for a Mctliodist preacher of 

the olden time ; not that there is any virtue in the cii t of a coat, but, 

for many years after the fashion changed, and other men wore coats 

cut in another style, the Methodist preachers adhered to this fashion 

of Continental times, and some of them, witli just as much sincerity 

as tlut Quartcriy Conference in the vicinit>' of Pittsburgh, who voted 

that *• they would do all they could to j)ut down the ungodly practice 

of wearing suspenders," wouUl have voted to put down the ungodly 
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practice of wearing coats of any other cut The ministers of this de- 
nomination were distinguished in this way for a long time. The sub- 
ject of this sketch held on to the faiih and practice of the fathers in 
this respect. The following is the memoir, taken from the Official 
Minutes of the Ohio Conference, to which he belonged, for the year 
1846: 

"Rev. Benjamin CoorER died at his residence, in Hancock Coun- 
ty, Indiana. May 13th, 1846. He was bom in Perry County, Ohio,. 
June 3d, 1802, to whicli place his parents had removed a shore 
time before his binh. (lis parents were pious members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Amongst all tlie disadvanugcs oT 
a new settlement, his father, Joseph Cooper, siicceeeded in bestow- 
ing upon his children a religious education. Benjamin was a brighl 
example of early piety. Being given to studious habits, he acquirec 
a good English education. When a young man, his sober deport- 
ment would have done honor to one of gray hairs. He lovctl the 
society of the aged and the upright rather than that of the youn|_ 
and frivolous. In a wor<i, lie dared to be singular in order to b* 
wise and good. He had a great amount of retiring modesty, per- 
haps to a fault ; for, when God called him to the work of the minis- 
try, had not his brethren pushed him out, he would, no doubt, have 
liid his useful talents 'in a napkin.' But the Church, which is as 
gooil, and. perhaps, a better judge of a young man's gifts than him- 
self, gave this young man license to preach, and recommended him 
to the Ohio Annual Conference, to be received on trial as a iravd- 
ing preacher. In 1S27, he was admitted on trial, and appointed to 
Mansfield; in 1828, Pickaway; 1829,10 Huron [Michigan]; iSjft 
St. Clair; 1831, St. Joseph [which included Niies]; 1S32, Hniili 
Creek; 1833. Bainbridge: 1834 and 1835. Rushville; ^""^ »" *83^ 
Tvas superannuated. 

" He traveled all these Circuits with honor to himself and us^ 
fulness to the Church ; for, at all times and in all places, he breaitied 
the spirit of the Gospel he preached, and discharged the duties it 
enjoined. No man, in his proper mind, could spend an hourinlsi 
society without being benefitted; for in his life he had a living co«a- 
ment on the Gospel of Christ. But the Being. Whose waj-s 'art 
past finding out,' permitted this good man to lose his health in the 
midst of his usefulness. He, therefore, asked and obtained a super- 
annuated relation to his Conference, in 1836. In this relation ht 
spent the balance of his life; but, judging it best for himself and 
family, he sold his patrimonial inheritance in tiiis State, and moved 
to Indiana, where he continued to preach, as his health would permit. 
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lintfl the Lord and Master came to call him home. When approach- 
ing the valley of the shadow of death, he said ; ' My confidence is 
film. Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners. He saves 
me: saves me from all sin ; saves me now.' To a young minister 
he said, 'Go, young man, and preach Jesus to a lost world." Then, 
Wting his eyes to Heaven, and his countenance beaming with un- 
eanhly grandeur, he said: 'O Death, where is thy sting?' He has, 
doubtless, joined the General Assembly and Church of tlic First- 

"Brother Cooper was a man of sound mind, hi.s preaching ta\- 
*Ots were respectably good, his deportment was sober and dignified, 
^fkd his spirit was as sweet as a newly blown flower." 

There is something grand and beautiful in the experience and 
^^urse of life of such a man as this. He not only shows himself 
*^o be sincere, but, by the sweet serenity of his life, shows that his 
■"eligion accomplishes what it purposes — it makes him pure and 
Happy, To see a man lay aside the selfishness which adheres so 
stiiongly to our natures — sacrifice the pleasures of home and the 
hope of worldly gain and of worldly honor— devote himself, unceas- 
ingly, as long as his physical energies hold out, to the moral refor- 
niaiion and elevation of his fellow-men, is most sublime; it is more — - 
it is noble, God-like. But this was what Mr. Cooper did, and what 
every faithful minister does when he becomes an itinerant, and de- 
votes himself, perseveringly, to his ministerial duties and work. The 
same nobility and Gwl-likeness attaches to every faithful Gospel 
minister of any denomination. 

One other case will he introduced here because Niles and 
Kalamazoo, each for one year, were the only appointments he ever 
supplied in Michigan. The rest of his itinerant life was spent in 
Indiana. He was appointed to Niles In the autumn of 1837. The 
memoir is taken from the Minutes of the Indiana Conference for 
1841. 

" Rev. Sanford S. Wilmams was bom of religious parents, in 
Hamilton County, Ohio, where he was religiously brought up, called 
to the ministr>', and finished his earthly sufferings. The precise date 
of his birth cannot be ascertained. In the year 1834, he was licensed 
to preach tlie Gospel, and admitted, on trial, in the Indiana Confer- 
ence, at its session in Ccnterville, the ensuing autumn. His first 
appointment was to the charge of Versailles Circuit, where he la- 
bored with acceptability and usefulness. After this he traveled, 
successively, the Kalamazoo Mission, Greenville, Niles, and Vevay 
Circuits, and, lastly, Pipe Creek Mission, where he greatly endeared 
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himself to hts people, and left seats to his ministry. Toward the clool 
of the year i S40. while zealously engaged in the labors of his Missioc: 
his health failed him. though he did not retire from the vroik tiU tha 
ensuing session of the Conference, at which time he was compelled h* 
afHiction to ask for, and obtained a superannuated relation. Prod 
Conference he returned to his father's house in Hamilton Countj 
Ohio, where he continued to suffer, under the ravages of pulmonan 
consumption, until May 1S41, at which time he finished his course 
and calmly fell asleep in Jesus." | 

What is more sublime than to see the Christian fall asleep ij 
Jesus I Even Stephen, when the shower of stones was falling oi 
him, fell asleep in Jesus, and furnishes an instance of sublimity n« 
surpassed by any other. The death-bed scenes of Christians an 
Christian ministers, so calm and so glorious as contrasted with th 
departure of the sinner conscious of his condition, become occasion 
of exceeding interest and encouragement to devotion and holineai 

It la but right to remark here that the course of the Church, i 
this place, in its earlier stages, did not always run smoothly. Soffl 
dissensions have existed, especially on the subject of Church music 
some wishing to have a choir, and others insisting on " tining /d 
Arw«J."and having no choir. Sometimes dicsc- dissensions ran so hig 
as to alienate brethren, and retard the operations of the Church ft 
good. These dissensions, however, have been long since buried, ad 
at tlie present time they arc enjoying peace and harmony — loving a 
brethren, and having favor widi the people. It is now a wonder th| 
there was ever any dissension in any of our Churches on the subjeC 
of choirs, and, even, organs to lead our Church music. It was con 
fidenily asserted tiiat, if these diings were allowed, we should los) 
all our spirituality, and that the glory of the Church, as an instrd 
ment in the conversion of sinners, and the sanctification of believers 
would quickly dep;irt from us. But these predictions have not be«« 
realized, for the Methodist Church has never had more power; 
these respects, than at the present day. 

Other denominations were introduced as the increase of 
lation progressed, and have done their work. Tliere may have be«^ 
a, little rivalr>' between the different Churches at times, but yet, thel 
have, in the main, worked harmoniously, and have accomplished! 
glorious work for humanity. It is not specially important to staM 
the precise time when these different Churches were organized, aoq 
yet, it would be a matter of some interest to some, and we wouU 
insert these dates only that we have been unable to procure 
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The different denominations gave in their statistics for 1876 as 
below, viz : 



MethodhlB _ 390 

Preebjteriuis 267 



Baptist* 214 

ProteBlaui Episcopaliuu 341 



In the same year that Niles appears on our Minutes, another 
place, in the eastern part of the State, appears for the first time — a 
place that is worthy of notice here because of several interesting 
incidenUi connected witli it. Tlie very first establishment of Pro- 
testantism in it was an occasion of very great interest We mean 
Romeo. 

Romeo, a village of considerable notoriety in the northwest part 
of the County of Macomb, was settled, in 1823. by Asahel Bailey, 
Prederick Hoxcy, J. C. Hoxey, Albert Hnch and Kbenezer Kitridge, 
with their families. These were soon joined by others, making quite 
I a settlement in a little time. Its K'"0"'tl' 'i''^ "Ot been rapid but 
^^keady and healthy. It was made the location of one of the bninches 
^^ the University of Michigan in iS^y, and continued to be such as 
long as that policy continued, and actjuired a considerable literary 
lanie. The branch of the University was succeeded by the Dickin- 
son Institute, which yielded to the union school in 1867 

The Methodist ministers, who are always on the alert to find 
and supply every new place, were not unmindful ol this new town; 
so that, within one year from its origin, a Church was organized. 
Rev. Elias Pattcc. who was traveling the Detroit Circuit, organized 
a Methoth'st Society here, consisting of Albert Fiuch and tcr/e, yoseph 
Freeman ami wife,anfi yamcs Leslie and imfc. Joseph I' rceman. then 
an aged man, was appointed die class-leader. This was the first 
Christian Church organized in this village. This was done in 1S24. 
No other was formed till in 1829, at which time a Congrcgarional 
■ Church was instituted, consisting also of six members, which, on the 
plan of union, became Presbyterian for a time; and a Baptist Church 
was organized in 1846, consisting of nine members. 

Ol the six persons composing the first Christian Church in thU 
town, not one remains to the present time. All have passed to their 
reward on high. Albert Finch and his wife bodi died in the year 
1826 or 1827. They died broken-hearted because their UtUe son 
had been stolen from them by the Indians, and carried away. 

In the year 1826 there was a very powerful and extensive re- 
rival — extensive for the population— in this place. Most of the 
young people were converted, and joined the Church, and became 
useful members of Sodety. The work commenced under tlie labors 
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of Rev. Abel Warren^ of precious memory, and it was on this wisesj 
He iiad given out the hymn, 

"plunged in a cijlf of dark dcepalr. 
We wretcbcd sioaers la}*," Ac 

Two daughters of Captain Gad Chamberlain were standing together, j 
and singing, when tliey came to the words, 

" Obi for ihis love, let rocks aud bilU 
Their lasliui; silence break," 

the two sisters dropped the book out of which they were singing 
and fell into each other's arms, and most earnestly supplicated fo 
mercy. The feeling became general. The next evening, at 
prayer-meeting, they both experienced pardoning grace. They boil 
became ornaments of the Christian cause. One of these sister 
married Rev. William T. Snow, who traveled this Circuit in i8a< 
The other married a Presbyterian minister, lived an exemplai 
Christian life, and has gone to her great reward, having died happ^ 
in the iove of God. 

This Church was strengthened, a few years later, by the comii ^ 
of the Hoveys, of John A. Tinsman and family, and others, and b; 
the conversion, in 1839. of James Starkweather, Martin F. Sou!h-> 
well and others. They erected a small church in 1839. and tlie base- 
ment of it was finished for use in 1842. and the body of the Church 
at a later period. In 1855. under the labors of Rev. George Taylor, 
the Church was enlarged and improved, at a considerable cost 
Again, in 1867, they expended over a thousand dollars in renewing 
the basement and in other improvements. In the meantime, a par- 
sonage had been purchased. Under the ministry of Rev. James S. 
Smart, the corner-stone of a new church was laid on the 30th of July, 
1872. Bishop Haven officiated on the occasion. This church was 
beautifully finished, and dedicated the next year. 

The little Society planted in 1824 has grown from jtr to /aw 
hundred and ttinety-onf in 1S76. besides those who have gone out to 
strengthen the Church in other places, and those who have gone 
over to increase die Church triumphant on the other side of the 
flood. Among the latter may be mentioned the original six, John D. 
Holland and wife. Martin F. Southwell. Roxana Starkweather. Sarah 
Ann Tinsman. Angelica Chamberlain. James Starkweather, Mrs. Rev. 
E. H. Pilcher. and many others of whom time would fail us to speak 
more particularly, except one. 

"Mrs. Pheue M., wife of Rev. Elijah H. Pilcher. D. D., of 
Romeo, died at the parsonage, August 23d, 1866, in the forty- 
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eighth year of her age. She was tlie daughter of James Fisk, 
£sq., of Coldwater. Sister Pilcher gave herself to the Saviour's 
service, and uniietl with the Methodist Episcopal Church In Pen- 
fieid, N. Y., at the age of twelve, and ever mainiained her regu- 
lar standing in the Church. In the winter of 1839 and 1840. she 
fflade a perfect consecration of her heart and life to God, and for 
nearly twenty-seven years consecutively she enjoyed the evidence 
°f that perfect love that casteth out all fear. She learned by blessed 
^^'cperience that Christians may have a perfect trust in God, and that 
"^is brings constant peace. For twenty-four years she endured 
^Uhout complaint, even gladly, tlie privations and trials Incident to 
"^t itinerant ministry. Many in the respective fields of labor occu- 
V*icd during that time, by her husband, will bear witness to the 
V^urity. wisdom and efficiency of her Christian life ; her chief care 
^as to secure the present favor of God by the prompt discharge of 
^ut)', and all the days of her appointed time to wait until her change 
^ould come. During her last Illness, which was protracted and 
\try painful, in patience she possessed her soul, never murmuring, 
^mly saying as she fell asleep, 'Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.' 
This was her last voluntary expression. So die none but those who 
first reckon themselves dead indeed unto sin. In the domestic and 
social relations she was what good natural endowments improved 
by education and early purified by grace, combine to make a true 
woman, a good wife, mother and friend. A bereaved family all 
cherish the nope of meeting her where sin and death are no more." 

"John Russell." 
She folded her arms across her breast and closed her eyes, just 
as if she had gone to sleep. The day before her death she was very 
triumphant, and for a long time shouted the praise of God alouo, 
so as to be heard all over the house. Her last moments were as a 
peaceful sleep, with the smile of heaven on her pale face. 

Various seasons of revival have been enjoyed, out of which 
valuable men and women have bccp. raised up, and some men for 
the work of the ministry. The work has not advanced without its 
contests and its repulses — repulses from the apathy of friends, and 
some times from tlie defection of those who ought lo Iiave been firm 
and reliable: still the church has grown and become .strong. 

Romeo was included first in Detroit Circuit, then in Oakland, 
next in Mount Clemens, and in 1S36, it appears in the list of appoint- 
ments with Arthur B. KUiott and Larmon Chatfield as preachers. 
But the name now represented a large district of country ; indeed 
nearly all that is included in a Presiding Elder's District, at the 
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present time. By the organization of new charges, the work 
been so narrowed down that it became a Station proper in 1853, an.^ 
it had now assumed so much importance, Methodistically, as to giv^. 
name to a district; and Romeo District appears in our Minutes, k- 
that year, and Jonathan Blanchard was the Presiding Elder, wfc— 
continued for four years. In the enlargement of Districts in 187 -^ 
Romeo was absorbed in Port Huron, and the name dropped. 

This church has been favored with many seasons of revival- 
many have been converted and added to the church. During the^s 
seasons some incidents have occurred which may be of some intere^r- 
to record. On one occasion a man became so much wrought np t — ^ 
as to way-lay the minister to ask him to pray for him, that is, as tV^e 
church was between his house and the parsonage, he went, at tlie 
close of the meeting, towards the parsonage and waited till the min- 
ister came along, and hailed him and asked him to pray for hint 
The minister took him home with him and talked and prayed vnth 
him — he was converted and afterwards became a minister. 

During the winter of 1838-39, when James Shaw and R. R. 
Richards were holding a series of meetings in this village, which re- 
sulted in much good, after some degree of interest had been created, 
a few had been forward for prayers, and some had been converted ; 
one evening a Mrs. Southwell was among the seekers of religion. 
Next mommg Mr. Richards heard that Mr. Southwell, her husrand, 
was very much enraged, and had made a declaration that in case he 
called Mrs. Southwell forward for prayers again, he would horse-whip 
him. Soon after receiving this information, as he was walking the 
street, he heard some one walking behind him with a quick step. 

In a moment the person came up with him, and he saw that It 
was Mr. Southwell, when the following conversation occurred:— 
" Good morning Mr. Southwell." Mr. Southwell, greatly excited, 
responded, "Good morning," "Fine morning." said Mr. Richards. 
To which, with increased excitement, Mr. Southwell replied, "Yes," 
and immediately added, " You must not call my wife forward for 
prayers again ; if you do I will horse-whip you." To this Mr. 
Richards simply replied, "I did not speak to your wife about coming 
forward. 1 gave a general invitation, when she came of her own 
accord. I shall repeat the invitation to-night, and in case she comes 
I should not like to tell her to leave." Mr. Southwell then replied 
" Remember what I say ;" and they parted. Mr. Southwell bought 
his raw-hide, made preparations to execute his threat, and "nursed 
his wrath to kee[j it warm." 

That evening Mr. Richards l^.ivl the invitation as usual, and 
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Kirs. Southwell was again at the altar, deeply distressed on account 

other sins. Next morning, as Mr, Richards was walking the street, 

He saw Mr. Soiiiliweli making his way across the street after him 

Twith great rapidity. He was soon by his side. When he came up 

with him, Mr. Richards said, "Good morning, Mr. Soutliwell ; this is 

^ lovely morning"' — looking, at the same lime, how he might ward 

off the blow that he expected would be attempted. Mr. Southwell 

made no reply to tlie fsalutation, but walked on with him for some 

cSistance, and, it is said, he had his whip concealed under his coat. 

Al length he said, ■■ Mr. Richards, I should like to have you go with 

me to my house, and talk with my wife." " f thank you," said Mr. 

Richards: "it will afforti me great pleasure to do so." 

They immediately turned about, and went in tJie direction of 
his house. "Surel)'," thought Mr. Richards, "the lion has become 
changed into the Iamb." Mrs. Southwell not being in the parlor 
when they arrived, they sat down and conversed together until she 
tame in. though Mr. Richards tliought it not advisable to say any- 
thing to him. just then, about his own soul. Presently Mrs. South- 
well came in. whereupon, Mr, Richards, turning to Mr, Soutliwell, 
said. "If it be your pleasure that 1 should converse with Mrs. South- 
well, I shall do so, but I do not choose to do so unless it meets with 
your approbation. To this he replied, " It is my desire that you 
should talk with her." Mr. Richards then conversed freely with the 
lady, in his presence, on the subject of salvation, pointing her to the 
Lamb of God that takcth away the sin of the world, after which 
ihcy engaged in a season of prayer, when he observed that Mr. 
Southwell quickly fell upon his knees, doubdess for the first time in 
the presence of any hxmian being. 

After prayer, Mr. Richards bade them good morning, without 
having said a word to htm on the subject of religion. But Mr. 
Southwell followed him out, when he thought it was time to press the 
datms of the Gospel upon him, which he did. He found that, like 
Saul, while "breathing out threatening and slaughter," he had been 
slain by the Spirit — that he had kept up his opposition to God and 
His cause, and his determination to flog Mr. Richards, until about one 
o'clock that morning, at which time he came into his house, having 
bq,en out till that hour engaged in sawing wood, not from necessity, 
but from anger and spite; and frankly confessed to his wife that he 
was a sinner, and must be saved by the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, or be lost forever. He and his wife were soon happily con- 
verted, and rejoiced in the knowledge of sins forgiven, and joined 
the Church. 
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Mr. Southwell livetl for several years an ornament to the Church. 
filling the offices of tnistee. steward, and class-leader with great 
fidelit)" and usefulness ; and, though called, in ilic discharge of hit^ 
duties, to mingle much with the world, having held the office of ¥ 
Slu-'riff of the county for some time, he always maintained a doses 
walk with God, and sustained the purity of the Christian characicr. - 
He died, in tlie full and certain hope of eternal life, in the summer 
of 1&44. J 

We here introduce a short memorial notice of some of th^ 
men who have been identified with the work here, Ade/ IVam^m 
is a name ever dear to those who knew him. He was known al | 
througii this region of country' as "Elder Warren." His was ^a 
name that was always pronounced with pleasure, and was a syno4 
nym for sympathy and kindness— a name thai will live in the hearts 
of many while they live, and multitudes will come up at the Judg- 
ment to call him blessed. He was called on to bury the dead, am) 
marry the living, more frequently than any man in the country during 
his time. 

AiiEL Warren was born in Hampton. Washington County. New 
York. August 3d, i7"S9. He was converted to God. and joined the 
Mctlioilist Episcopal Church in Covington. Genesee County, New 
York, in March, 1817. He came to Michigan, and settled in the 
town of Washington or Shelby, in Macomb County, in 1824. He 
was licensed to preach at a Quarterly Meeting held in Detroit in 
June, 1825, at which time there were not more than fifteen members 
of the Church present at the love-feast on Sabbath morning. He 
had visited the Territory of Michigan in 1820, and went up as tar 
as Pontiac, but did not settle here till the date named. He scn*ed 
the Church for several years as class-leader, during which time he 
often felt impressed with a sense of duly to preach. He received 
license to e.xhort four years after his conversion. He was a soldier 
in the War of 1812, and was at the battle on Quecnston Heights* 
and was wounded and taken prisoner. We will give his religiouft 
experience in his own words, as he communicated it to us. He 
says: 

" With regard to my religious experience, 1 have to say that 
I lived a life of sin until my twenty-ninth year; but, during that part 
of my life, I was often the subject of deep and frequent convictions. 
Sometimes I experienced this when thrown among those who were 
fijil of frivolity and wickedness, but more particularly in the Ivturof 
imminent danger. Especially can I call to remembrance the angutsh 
of mind that seized me when on one occasion it seemed certain that 
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Was being doomed to a speedy death by being swept over the 
Fa.lls 01' Niagara. The terrible conviction of my sinfulness — my utter 
iDEK-lnlity to stand acquitted before the Almighty, pressed upon mc 
I was ovenvhelmcd at the thought of the folly and wickedness of 
th.^: life 1 had been living. 

"Also, on another occasion, in 18 12. when on the Heights of 

^ueenslon. approaching tlie enemy, and when the carnage of battle 

«a.s all around me, my heart was deeply pierced with the arrows of 

tonviction for sin. As I heard the terrible exclamations of the 

Wounded and dying, calling upon God to have mercy upon them. 

^Ud, for Christ's sake, to save them, and being myself wounded and 

3- prisoner, 1 knew not but that myself, also, was soon to appear 

Wfore the judgment seat of Christ, it affected me very deeply. 

" I continued to be thus convinced of sin, and, yet, striving 
uainst those convictions, until the morning of February 28th, 1817, 
UTien the conflict ended, and I found peace with God. For three 
tiays previous to this. I had labored under mental agony altogether 
intolerable, and, on the evening of the 27th, I went to the barn to 
pour out my anguish of soul in prayer. On returning to my house, 
like .Saul of Tarsus, I fell to the ground, and, for ten or fifteen minutes, 
lay senseless in the public road. At length I arose, and. on reach- 
ing the house. I said to my wife. I am lost forever. But 1 was not left 
long in this condition. I fell asleep, and, on waking in the morning. 
1 found myself at peace with God, and with a heart full of love and 
praise." Thu.=; was he brought into the liberty of the sons of God, 
which liberty he continued to enjoy for a long life. His religion was 
of the cheerful, happy type. 

Mr. Warren always feit and manifested a very warm attach- 
ment to the interests of the Church, and, though no bigot, he always 
labored to promote the interests of this branch of the Church, He 
was a man of very respectable talents as a preacher, but it was his 
warm sympathy which gave him such a strong hold on the affections 
of the people. He always had a tear for the afflicted and bereaved, 
as well as a word of hearty good cheer for the joyous. He was very 
industrious as a preacher, and very useful, having labored so effect- 
ively for the revival interests of this village, at one time, that his 
name deserves to be embalmed in its records. He was the first 
man ever licensed to preach in Michigan. He was a man of sterling 
common sense. Being stricken down with paralysis, he was unable 
to say but a few words, but his reason was unimpaired. A little 
while before bis departure — several Christian friends standing near 
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his bed — he manifested a desire to have singing and prayer. Tht 

sung the hymn commencing: 

"O for an overcoming faith, 
To cheer my Jyiog boun; 
To triumph otr approaching Death 
And all bis frigiiLful powers." 

During the singing-, an air of holy triumph, utterly beyond 
power of language to describe, sat upon his countenance. H 
waved his hand in token of the completeness of his victory. Thus, 
on September 5th. 1863 — 

"Out of his Iftte home, d&rk «Dd cold. 
He passed to a citT, whose atreets arc gold; 
From the silence lliat falls upon rin and pain 
To the deathless joy of the &Dg«l's slmin." 

Such was the end of one of the noblest and best local preachew 
we ever had the privilege of associating with. It was. indeed, a 
privilege to be associated with him; he was so full of love to God 
and man, and of kindly, good words, that one could hardly be with 
him without feeling a strong desire to imitate his Christian virtues, and 
to join with him in his Christian work. His memory' is like ointment 
poured forth. 

Rkv, Ransom R. RicirARDS, who has already been mentioned in 
connection with a revival scene, died, on the 13th of July. 1872, at 
Hudson, in this State, in the faith and peace of the Gospel. He 
was admitted into the Michigan Conference in September, 1837. 
He was a very active and useful preacher — was successful in Cir- 
cuits. Stations, and Districts as Presiding Elder. Many were con- 
verted to God. and joined the Church, under his ministry. He did 
much for the promotion of the interests of the Church in conducting 
revivals, and building churches and parsonages. He was liberal him- 
self, and succeeded in calling forth the liberality of others for such 
enterprises. He died at his post, having preached in his charge on 
the second of June, 1872, for the last time. In a month and a week 
he died in tlie midst of his people, mourned and lamented by them 
all. He was a true and noble-hearted Christian gcndeman. and a 
reliable friend. His last days were cheered by the consolations of 
tliat religion which he had so successfully preached to others. Mr. 
Richards was a man of commanding, noble bearing, of fine preach- 
ing abilities, and always true to the interests of the Church, which 
never suffered in his hands. He left a wife and one small chUd^ 



a son. 



It would be intercsdng, had we space to so devote, to speak of 
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Josiah Breakman and others of the noble men who have labored in 
this chaise — who maintained the faitli, fought a good fight, and 
finished their course with peace and joy, and have gone to their 
heavenly home. 

The work of a Church is not always to be determined by the 
number included within its fold, for these are constantly changing. 
but by the experience and reUgious character of those under its 
care, or, more properly, composing its body, and by the efforts made 
to instruct and save the young. Apply these tests to this Church. 
At the time of its organization there was no Sabbath School ex- 
isting, but, for many years past, this work has been actively pros- 
ecuted, with high success. 

According to the last report — for i876^there was one school, 
having twenty-seven officers and teachers and two hundred scholars, 
with all the appliances necessary for the interesting and successful 
prosecution of their work. But, in the passing years, this school has 
sent out many to be laborers in other parts of the great field of 
Christian work, and many have been saved from sin. The Sabbath 
School work forms a very interesting feature in its work. 

The number of members and probationers, according to the 

report for 1876, was tivc hundred and ninely-ofte, having a church 

valued at $45,000, and a parsonage valued at $1,500. These figures 

show a very successful growth. The other churches have been 

named, but we here subjoin the statistics for 1876. We place them 

in the order of organization. 

MethodUta 291 | CongTegationftllBta 200 

B«ptiBt« 120. 

Saginaw is a name which represents a large district of country, 
known as the Saginaw Valley, in which is included the cities of 
Saginaw City, East Saginaw, and Bay City, with a number of vil- 
lages. These cities and villages have grown up very rapidly, and 
have been dependent, mainly, on the manufacture of lumber, and, 
for a few years past, the manufacture of salt has been added to 
that of lumber. The prosperity of this whole region will fluctuate 
according to the state of the lumber and salt marKet. The agricul- 
tural capacities, which are not supposed to be very promising, have 
not yet been fully developed. Probably, when the lumber material 
has been used up, which will not be for many years yet, they will 
give their attention more to agriculture. For a long time after the 
settlements began in this valley, it was very difficult to reach them, 
as the country south was flat and swampy for many miles, but yet 
the ministers did penetrmte the swamps, and carry die glad tidings 
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to the few people settled here, at a very early day in the settlemeAt 
Many important Indian councils and treaties were held here. 

In 1S32. Saginaw Mission appears in our Minutes, with Brad- 
ford Frazee as preacher. He made some visits to the valley, but 
his labors did not accomplish much ; and the prospect of success 
was so poor, as compared with the labor and expense, that it was 
dropped from the list in the Minutes, and docs not appear again 
until the Conference of 1835. when it reappears, with \Villiam H. 
Brockway as tht; preacher. Mr. Brockway included Flint in his 
Circuit, and as many other settlements as he could visit once in 
four weeks. The people were poor, and lived mostly in shanties, 
and the minister found it very difficult to obtain shelter and enter- 
tainment for livmself and horse. In 1836, Oscar F. North was the 
fireacher.and, in 1837, Charles Babcock was appointed to this charge. 
n 1838, Jonathan Hudson was the minister. He attended to Die 
Circuit, which still included Flint, for one year But Hint having 
assumed more importance than Saginaw, the latter was dropped 
and Flint was substituted for it in the Minutes for 1839. Saginaw 
does not again appear till 1848. It now appears to remain. Soci- 
eties were organized at Saginaw City, Elast Saginaw, and at Bay 
City: and, as these cities have grown, and the Church has acquired 
sufficient strength, they have l^en erected into Stations, and the 
viiUiges into Stations and Circuits. For the two years, 1848 and 
1849. Andrew Bell was the preacher in charge, and did good service. 
Wililam Blades — father of Rev. F. A. Blades, so long and active a 
member of the Detroit Conference— a most excellent man. and a 
warm-hearted, sympathetic, good preacher, was appointed in charge 
in 1S50, and served them well for one year. For the next year, i85i» 
Carmi C. Olds, a scholarly, excellent man, was appointed, and did 
faithful work for one year. Since then, witli the growth and de* 
velopment of the country, the work has regularly expanded, and 
been divided, so that, in this valley, we now have sixteen Circuits 
and Stations and 1,497 members, with several fine and valuable 
churches, and having tlie necessary appliances for Sabbath Schools 
and other Church work. 

The Detroit Annual Conference has held two sessions in this 
valley. In 1867, it was magnificently entertained in Saginaw City. 
In 1872, it was held in East Saginaw, and it was entertained to the 
entire gratification of the members of the Conference. Bishop Janes 
presided at tlie first, and Bishop Ames at the second session. Thes« 
occasions were of great value to our cause in the valley. This 
degree of success lus been achieved by much hard toil and many 
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sufferings on ihe part of the ministers who have been charged with 
the responsibility of carrying forward the cause. 

Wc mui^t not overlook or ignore the fact that other denomina- 
tions of Christians are here, and have been from a very early time. 
They liave their organizations and churches, and are doing a good 
Church work, and are worthy of praise for the efforts Uicy arc 
making to evangelize the people. 

It may be expected, doubtless, as It is proper, and may be inter- 
esting, that we should say a few things in regard to the pioneer 
ministers of this valley, although we do not intend any lengthened 
biographical sketch. 

Bkadkord Fkazke, whose name appears in connection with this 
appointment when it first appears in our Minutes, was a young man 
of superior abilities, and he had acquired an excellent education. 
He was, indeed, an elegant and eloquent preacher. Still, he did not 
accomplish anything of Importance in tliis charge. He remained but 
one year. There were some reasons for this want of success. One 
of these was to be found in the character of the population, that is, 
they were lumbermen — scattered in the woods, attending the mills, 
and running logs on the rivers. Men may be good in any morally 
lawful business; but when we separate men, whether young or old, 
from the associations and inllucnccs pf home, thej' will throw off the 
usual restraints of society, and become, comparatively, reckless — 
less inclined to goodness. They become comparatively wild and 
ungovernable, Nir. Frazee was a man of a good deal of refinement 
of tastes and manners, and he found it difficult to adapt himself to 
the circumstances, and so to miilgle with the lumbermen in their 
camps as to secure the:r confidence and good will. He could not 
lodge in their slianties, nor eat muskrats or salt pork with them. 

Anodier reason was to be found in the fact that he devoted a 
g;ood deal of time away from his charge in wooing and marrying a 
nfife. It is lawful for a man to woo and marr)*, but it may, neverthe- 
less, interfere with his ministerial success for the time being. There 
was philosophy in the Mosaic provision tliat a man should be exempt 
from going to war for one year after his marriage. If the circum- 
stances of his charge had been such that Mr. Frazee could have 
akcn his wife on to it, !t would have made a considerable difference, 
10 doubt, but he could not have found any home for her. nor 
x>uld he get anylJiing for her support; he had, therefore, to leave 
icr with fnends in the older settlements, and that divided his time 
tnd attention. 

Mr. Frazee continued to labor in connection with the Confer- 
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cnce until 1845, when he located, and went into Kentucky, where 
he and his wife both died, near the same time, a few years after. 
Having located, there is no official memoir from which we can derive 
any information as to the precise time and circumstances of hia 
death. 

Wii.i-iAM H. Bkockway, whose name is connected with Sagi- 
naw in its next appearance in the Minutes, is still living, and hka 
resided at Albion, under the shadow of the college, for many years, 
has been aj^ent, and trustee, and President of the Board of Trustees 
of the colltrgt*. and labored in various ways for its interests. Mr. 
Brockway did not confine himself to the Saginaw Valley, but took in 
the nascent village of Flint, and whatever other settlements there 
were in Genesee County. He performed the difficult and arduous 
labor iaithfuUy for one year, and was rchevcd, and sent to Ypsibnti 
and Huron Mission. He was sent in 1838. 10 take charge of and 
develop tlie Indian Mission at Sault Ste. Marie and in the Lake 
Superior countr)'. He was a ver)' laborious and useful missionary 
for several years. For the last few years his health has been 
such that he has had to retire from the active ministerial work, and 
his name stands in the list of superannuates in tlie Michigan Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Brockway was licensed to preach in the spring of 1833, and 
in the autumn of the same year was admitted on trial m the Annual 
Conference, and appoinicil to Huron Mission, which embracetl die 
country below Ypsilanti, along the river, and extended out to 
Dearborn. He included tJie settlement of Wyandotte Indians near 
Flat Rock, where he had taught the Mission school the year before. 
He, in due order, was adniitit-d into full connection, and advanced 
to the order of Deacon and Elder. He has done much valuable 
work. 

Oscar F. Nortti succeeded Mr. Brockway. He was a veiy^ 
modest young man, and one who did not seem to be very well 
adapted to the rough work of a wild, Uimbering region. He was a 
most estimable man, and did very wortJiy work In the Conference 
for a number of years. Me finally located, in 1S47, and settled 
down at Pontiac, where he occupied a good position in the com- 
munity, having filled the office of Judge of Probate for some time. 
He looked well to the interests of the Church in that place while he 
lived. He died in peace and in holy triumph some years ago. 

CiiAKLES Babcock, whose name appears as in charge of Sagi- 
naw in the Minutes for 1837, was admitted on trial in the Confer- 
ence in 1836; consetiuently he had been in the work only one ycar.> 
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IS, at the next Conference, appointed to Waterville, on the 
lumee River, in the edge of Ohio. Wc do not piiqjosc- to trace 
appointments from year to year. He remained in connection 
Ji the Michigan Conference till 1S44. when he was transferred to 
s Rock River Conference. He continued in the active ministry 
that Conference till 1849, and then located, and disappears from 
r record. He was a man of fair preaching ability and a good 
grce of zeal. His piety was undoubted, and he ]iad ordinary 
2CCSS in advancing the cause of true religion. 

In 1838. Jonathan Huuson. an interesting and promising young 
in, just recently from Norwalk Seminary, in Ohio, and of two 
ars experience in the ministr>-, was sent to 5>aginaw. The Circuit 
U extended southward, so as to Include Flint and tlie surrounding 
luntr)'. Mr. Hudson had a very pleasing address, was very social 
id genial in his manners, and, for many years occupied a good 
isition in the Conference, filling some of the first appointments, 
e located in 1847, settling down at Trenton, where he entered into 
isiness. When the War of the Rebellion broke out, he went into 
e army as chaplain to a regiment of cavalry, and did well. He 
ed in peace, in tlic spring of 1876, after a long and painful sick- 
ss — finally determined to be cancer in the stomach — which he 
idured with Christian resignation. 

It would be a pleasing task to speak of other men who have 
bored in this valley, but we cannot include all, so we have to con- 
nt oiirself witli these few notices. 

The summary of the different denominations, taken from their 
ports for 1876, in this valley, stands thus: 

M«tho<li&t Epiacopal ...1,497 I ProtestnDt Episcopal 715 

Prwbyteriau 667 | Bopliat 834 

^ Coogrcgatlonal 406. 

'CoLmvATER, which appears in the Minutes of the Conference as 
; name of a Circuit in 1835, called a Mission, began to be settled 
the summer of 1831. It was Inchided in Tecum seh Circuit for 
e year, and in Calhoun Mission till this time. Mr, Allen Tibbits 
d Joseph Hanchctt planted themselves on a small prairie, and laid 
t a village that summer. The former occupied a nule log house, 
jch haa been erected by some squatter, and tlie latter built for 
ftsclf a more pretentious one, though of logs, for the logs were 
ger, and hewed flat, and the house was a slory and a half high. 
e next season they were joined by a few more. A store and a 
stoffice were established. Shortly after, the county-seat, which liad 
:n located, at a place called Branch, a few miles soutliwest and off 
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from the main, or Chicago road, was changed to this place. 1^^ 
Tibbits is living, and still resides in this city, but Mr. Hanchett £j 
dead, and a memorial notice of him has already been given. Fioni 
such a small beginning, it has grown to have, in 1874, a population 
of 4,330, and was incorporated as a city in 1861. 

The Methodist Society, or Church, was organized in 1832, as 
before stated. In 1835 it received a great accession of strength 
by the immigration of James Fisk, with a large family, and severa/ 
families of Crippens. The place and the Methodist Church had so 
increased that uie Annual Conference was magnificently entertained 
by them in 1844. Bishop Hamline presided, and preached on the 
Sabbath with wonderful power and unction. The Church has been 
favored with many very powerful revival seasons, and they now have 
a beautiful and valuable brick church. It has also given name to a 
Presiding Elder's District. 

Other Churches have been organized as the population increased 
and the exigences seemed to demand, and have erected commodious 
houses of worship. The status of the different denominadoofi in 
the city is as below, viz ; 

Methodist Epiacopal 476 I Baptirt 888 

Presbyterian 255 | Protestant EpiB«)iMU 140 

There was a time when the Spiritists were quite numerous, and 
had good hopes of carrying the whole place, nearly, or subverting 
or supplanting the Churches, But these hopes of theirs and die 
fears of some timid Christians have not been realized. The cause 
of true piety is constantly on the advance. 

We will regard Coldwater as die representative of the County 
of Branch, and show what is the strength of the denominations in a 
population of 25,726, in 1874, premising that the villages and rural 
districts are well cared for by some or all of these denominations, 
besides some of the minor ones. 

Methodist Episcopal 1,329 Baptist 632 

Presbyterian 396 Congregationaliet 238 

Protestant Episcopal 180. 

So much has been said, in other parts of this History, in regart 
to this beautiful city, that it is not necessary to say more here. Wi 
will be allowed a memorial notice of one who did much for th' 
Church in this city at an early day, which we copy from one of th 
city papers : 

"Died, — On the nth of August, 1870, in the City of Cold'wate 
Michigan, at the residence of his son, James Fi.sk. aged eighty-tw 
years. 
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"The deceased was born in Amherst, New Hampshire, August 

4th, ! jS^. of inchislrious and pious parentis who, in the strict New 

England manner, aitendwl to the moral and religious education of 

their children. Inheriting an excellent physical constitution, which 

became strengthened by an early life of activity and plain livinjj. he 

<ievelo|ied into a man of rare physical and moral vigor. While yet 

a young man. he left his native State, and removed to Ulster County, 

New York, when in June, 1S15, he married Miss Eleanor Ransom, 

the death of which faithful wife and mother preceded his by about 

fourteen years. Although always a believer in the doctrines of the 

Christian religion, he tlld not yield himself up to the Saviour, and 

receive pardon and con\erting grace, until he was about forty years 

old, but ever after he ajjpearea to live as one who was 'redeeming 

the time.* 

" This short but comprehensive record of his early history, 
received from members of his family, brings us to the time of his 
removal to Coklwater, in 1835 — a pioneer in the settlement of the 
country. For tliirty-five years he has been a faithful witness for die 
Master. The name of ' Fatlier Fisk' — by which he was famitiariy 
and widely known — had long since become a s>'nonym for religion, 
with which his whole soul and body seemed to be permeated. 
Although he was a faithful member and founder of the Wesleyan 
Church in this city, yet no Church walls or creed could confine his 
great heart, so full of love for the Saviour and for lost and per- 
ishing men ; he was a welcome guest in all tlie churches. How 
often have our souls been borne up to the very gates of Heaven as 
we have bowed with him in prayer! How often have our hearts 
said, God cerlainly hears such prayers ! He lived by prayer, and 
seemed to be a living example of the injunction. 'Pray without 
ceasing.' He was also a man of great faith : like Abraham, he be- 
Bcved God : like Stephen, he was full of faith and the Holy Ghost 
He was also a zealous worker in the vineyard; rarely, if ever, for 
these many years, has he received and renirncd the salutations of 
the day, even, without speaking a word for Christ, kindly but eam- 
csdy. He ceaseti not, night or day, to warn the impenitent, and to 
entreat them to be reconciled to God. His theology was of a very 
practical character ; il was reduced to aphorisms and axioms so well 
Stated as to need no argument to defend tliem. He seemed to 
enjoy a perpetual revival of religion : when others were cold and 
indifferent, he was awake, and full of earnestness and interest. 

" But tlie prayers of Fadier Fisk, like those of David, the son 
of Jesse, are ended. But they arc the inheritance of his children 
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and of the Church, and have won a revenue of glory for himself. hi» 
family, the Chu.rch, and lor many a soul ready to perish. Verily, a- 
prince and a ^ood man in I5;rae1 has fallen. The toss is ours, but t» 
nim an abundant entrance has been ministered, with a "well done, 
good and faithful servant/ into the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ." 

In thelistof new appointments in the Minutes in 1837. Makshau 
is found. This place is the county-seat of Calhoun County, is pleas- 
antly located at the confluence of Rice Creek with Kalamazoo River, 
about one hundred and five miles west from Detroit, is situated in 
the midst of a fertile country, and is inhabited by a very intelligent 
and mora! population. The first settlement in Calhoun County was 
made here in tlie spring of 1831. Messrs. George and Sidney 
Ketchum. two brothers, took up the land, and erected a saw-mill 
that spring, but did not bring their families till in August following. 
The first settlers were of the first order of society, and gatheroi 
around them a similar class of inhabitants, so that tliis place has 
always held the first rank for morality and intelligence. 

Schools, churches, and other evidences of intellectual and moral 
advancement arc to be found, possessing much healthful vigor. The 
population now numbers about 4,700. The growth of this town has 
not been quite so rapid as some other places in the State, not 
because It does not possess advantages in itself, but because die 
county affords so many advantages for building up towns that sev- 
eral rival villages — and one has even attained to the dignity of a 
city — have sprung into active and vigorous life. Still, Marshall 
possesses several advantages which must give it an ultimate triumph 
over them all. It is the county-seat, and it is the half-way place of 
the Michigan Central Railroad, where they have shops for rep^n, 
and a dining-house, where all tlieir trains stop. This house has been 
the admiration of all travelers, and has Ijeen jusdy regarded as one 
of the best railway eating establishments in the United States. This 
railroad, by the way, is one of tlie best constructed, and one of the 
very best managed roads in the whole country. 

We must now pass from this general outline to the religious 
history of this city and vicinity. In August, 1831, Rev. Randall 
Hobart, a local preacher, arrived here, and, on the 14th of iliis- 
month, preached in the log house of Sidney Ketchum, which, by ihi 
way, had neither doors nor windows, and was only partially HooredL 
witli split plank. This was the first religious service ever held in 
this county. 'Hie first families who settled here were Christiaa 
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people, and commenced to have rclij^ioii-s services as soon as they 

I arr-ived. 

Al the session of the Ohio Conference in September, 1831 , Elijah 

I H - Pilcher and EzekicI S. Gavit were appointcil to Tecwmsch Circuit 
t^le bound-iof which have been (JescrilxHl in connection with Tecumseh 

, if^ tile genera! outline, and included this place. About the first of 

; ^crtober of tliis year, the preacher in charge, Kiijah H. Pilcher, came 

"■*ire and preached, which was the first visit of an itinerant ])reacher 

"^ the place. He was followed, in two weeks, hj' his colleaj;iie, Mr. 

^aviL On the sixth day of November, Mr. Pilcher organized the 

i Methodist Episcopal Church In Marshall, which, at the time, consisted 
^^ Randa/l Hobarl,Ruih Hobart, Sidney Ketchum, Katherine Keit/iittn, 
Setk KeUJium and Eliza Kckhum; only six. Of these, not one now 
remains here. Scth Ketclium, at the time, was a very old man- — was 
the father of Sidney arid Eliza — and soon after passed to the rest 
of the Christian. He was not converted till late in life, but became 
very devoted and pious. He lived with his son Sidney. Although 
he came in at the eleventh hour, he has gone to receive his reward 
in Heaven. Sidney Ketchum was a decided and earnest Christian, 
and very much attached to the Methodist doctrines and discipline, 
and was a man of large and noble plans for good — for the intel- 
lectual and religious elevation of diose around him. In consequence 
of Iiis larjje plans and undertakings, he became very much embar- 
rassed in the I'uiancial crash of 1836-38, and found it best to change 
his residence to New York City for a time ; but the people of 
Marshall may say of him, "He hath built us a synagogue;" for, in 
1837, at his instance, a stone church, forty-five by fift)' feet, of Gothic 
architecture, was commenced, die basement of which was completed 
for use in 1S39. This church cost Mr. Ketchum about six or eight 
thousand dollars. At a later period the same work might have been 
done for much less money, but this does not lessen the amount diat 
Mr. Ketchum paid, nor does it diminish the good he intended to do 
for the Church. It was a noble conception, although a little in 
advance of the times. Mr, Ketchum was bom in Northumberland, 
New York, January 1 797, and died at Marshall, Michigan, September 
17th, 1862. He was a very good man, and commanded tne respect 
of all who knew him. 

Kadierine Ketchum, wife of Sidney, was a very Intelligent, 
imiable, refined, and deeply pious lady. She was strongly attached 
to the Church of her choice, and was always delighted with its 
prosperity. She was always ready to contribute what she could of 
influence and money for the advancement of the cause of tnie 
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Christianity. She died, in great peace, in 1839. respected and I 
mcntcd by all who knew her. In her death, the Church here lost 
firm, valuable, and valued friend. Mrs. Hobart. who was a mo 
estimable Christian lady, died in great triumph, and passed to^ 
heavenly rest in about three or four years after coming here. ^ 

Rev. Randall Hobart was a local preacher of more than ordiHI' 
ability. He supplied services when the itinerants were not presci 
After the death of Mrs. Hobart, he married a second time, and i 
moved to California in 1849, where he not only retained his piei 
but was respected as a local preacher. But we have now lost sig 
of him. 

Eliza Ketchum, a sister of Sidney, withdrew from the Church 
1832. having lost her spiritual life and enjoyment Thus this orij 
nal number has become entirely scattered, but in the place of tha 
the Lord has raised up a host of others to praise His name, some 1 
whom have gone up to sing the song of Moses and tl»e Lamb ( 
high, among whom Ambrose M. Phelps may be named, of who 
hie and experience a sketch will be furnished at the end oL^ 
article : but a strong body still remains to labor and succeed. ■ 

The first lovc-fcast and communion season ever held in tl 
county, was at a two days meeting held by E. H. Pilcher. preach 
in charge, assisted by Rev. William Fowler, of the State of N< 
York, who was an Elder, and consecrated the elements, Mr. Pilch 
being only a Deacon. This meeting was held in the new scho< 
house, not yet finished. June i6th-i7th, 1832. There were but fe 
to commune, but they partook of the emblems of the broken boi 
and shed blood of the Lord and Saviour with great interest ly| 
a delightful occasion to these few sheep in tlie wilderness. 1| 

The original six had been strengthened by additions, by lett 
and on trial, so that at the time of Conference, in September, iSj 
there were7^<f<r« members. This was a very large increase con&i 
cring the circumstances: for thesetdement had been almost depop 
lated by the cholera, which had prevailed so fearfully at this pU 
during die early summer of 1832. 

ITie Church here has been visited with many precious seasoi 
of revival, by which otlier denominations have been greatly benefit 
as well as the Methodists. One of the most important of the 
revivals commenced about die middle of December, 1839. Son 
interest had been growing up for some time, and. as the Prcsidii 
Elder was passing through the city to attend a Quarterly Meedng 
Battle Creek, and being strongly solicited to return and preach < 
Sabbath evening, he consented to do so. At the close of the 
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b^ing strong-Iy impressed to invite seekers of relijjion to manifest 
themselves, he gave an invitation to such as wanted religion to rise. 
S^; verai did so, and such was the interest thai a meeting was ap- 
P<:>^inted for the next evening. So it continued, from evening to 
c^'■«ning. for three months, during which time the church was Hghted 
^ f:^ ever>' night but one. It was estimated that not less than one 
^^^ndrea and fifty professed conversion, and over mie hundred united 
'^^ith the Methodist Church, on trial. 

Rev. Benjamin Sabin, a venerable and most excellent man. was 

>*^ cliarge of the Station, and was assisted much by the Presiding 

t^lder of the District, E. H. Pilcher. who was induced to adopt the 

^lan of going to his Quarterly Meetings, and then returning here on 

Monday or Tuesday, and remaining as long as he could, and reach 

Kis next appointment The Church was greatly strengthened by 

the revival — several valuable and important accessions were made. 

Some of the converts have been transferred to the Church above, 

while others are still on their way. Among the active and successful 

workers at this time may be mentioned Dr. O. C. Comstock and 

wife, Ambrose M. Phelps, Ira Wood and wife. Miss Cornelia Hopkins 

—now Mrs. Comfort, of Kalamazoo, and E. G. Squicrs. 

Marshall appears in tlic Minutes, for the first time, in 1837. 
Previous to this time, except for 1 831, as before stated, it was em- 
braced in Calhoun Mission, taking the name of the county rather 
than that of the village. It was made a Station at the Conference 
in September, 1839, at which time Batde Creek Circuit, taking the 
balance of the county and some of Eaton County was formed, and 
was made to appear in our Minutes. 

Marshall also gave name to a District in 1838, which name has 
been substituted, at a later date, by that of Albion, and that, in 1S76, 
■was swallowed up in the name of Jackson. This was a District in- 
deed, as it regarded the extent of travel. It included the following 
counues, viz: Hillsdale, Branch, Jackson, Calhoun, Ingham, Eaton, 
Harr>'. Ottawa, Kent, Ionia, Clinton, and Shiawassee, with the west- 
ern half of Genesee, of Washtenaw, of Lenawee, and the eastern 
half of Allegan, that is, ttvehe full counties and a part of four others, 
being equivalent x.o fourteen counties. Such was the newness of the 
country and the state of the roads, that the Presiding Elder was 
obliged to travel on horseback altogether, and some portions of the 
time, to be absent from home for four and five weeks at a time. 

The Michigan Annual Conference, having been invited, held its 
session here in 1840. The venerable Bishop Hedding presided. 
This was a time of interest to the people of this, then, beautiful 
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village. They had not yet completed the body of their chi 
but had arranged temporary scats, and the house was very n 
crowded with interested hearers on the Sabbath, The venei 
Bishop preached on Sabbath morning with eloquence and g 
power, having for his text: Luke, 34th chapter, verses 46^ 47 an( 
We shall never forget one remark, which seemed to thrill die v, 
assembly as with a shock of electricity. He had represented. 
Saviour as giving his commission to his disciples to go and pr 
repentance and remission of sins to all nations, beginning at J 
salein, and then said He, "Go out into the streets and tell them 
have died for them, and, if you meet my murderers, tell tliem I die 
tliem ; if you meet the soldier who pierced my side, telt him I die< 
him." This was delivered with his p<K:uliarly dignified pathos ; am 
effect was overwhelming. The Conference was well entertai 
and the session left a fine impression on the public mind. 

Tlie Conference met here again in 1846, Bishop Janes 
^ding. Bishop Waugh was also present on die first day of 
session, and dedicated die church on that day. He was on his 
to attend a western Conference, and stopped over for one day 1 
The business of tlie Conference was transacted with a good de 
of dispatch, and it adjourned in good season. The Conference 
held here again in 1S59. Bishop Janes presiding. 

This charge lias been supplied from lime to time with som 
the best talent the Conference afforded, and the Church lias gi 
strong, and is attending to the interest of the children and youl 
keeping a Sabbath School running in excellent order — indeed. 
commenced a Sabbath School at once, and have always mainta 
one in a very high state of perfection. They have an excellent s 
church, and a parsonage contiguous to the church. So there i: 
good reason why they should not prosper, and liave favqr ii 
eyes of all the people. The only thing for them is to maintain 
true spirit of piety and zeal for the salvation of souls. 

Let us now take a brief review of our own Church. We b€ 
in 1 83 1, with preaching in a private house once in two weeks, a 
membership of only s^i'x. Now, in iS/G^forty-five years — we fi 
fine church, valued at ^i6xxx>, and a parsonage, valued at $2.- 
a station, with services twice every Sabbath : a flourishing Sab 
School, and 182 members and probationers. This condidor 
things has not been attained without much toil and patient wai 

Jiev. yohn D. Peanc, a Presbyterian minister, setded here 
his family in the autumn of 1S31. He came not as a minister 
as a man of business, to engage in business, but he comi 
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preaching and holding rellj^ous services in his own house after he 
arrived, and organized a Presbyterian Church in tlic summer of 
(832. composed of but a few members. But this Church has grown 
to be a strong and prosperous one, Jiaving a membership of 268. 
A Congregational Church was organized in 1869, and now has 79 
"» embers. 

Marshall was desolated by the ravages of the cholera in 1S32. 
*^i^. Rev. John D. Pearce, an amiable and valuable lady, was among 
'*^^ victims of its power. The first victim was a Mr. Hurd, a young 
^an who had gone- to Ann Arbor at the time it was raging in 
ll^'etroit, and before it had reached any fardierwest. At the time Mr. 
'«ur<l was at Ann Arbor, there was much excitement in regard to it, 
^^Xd the military had been called out to guard the roads from Detroit 
^ prevent its progress to the village, and many fears wore expressed 
'*! relation to it. It was a common topic of conversation at the hotel 
*t which Mr. Hurd put up. He, to make it appear that he was free 
from any apprehensions in regard to it, took a piece of pie in his 
Hand, and weqt around the house, eating a little ot it occasionally. 
Saying, "I've got the cholera! I've got the cliolera!" He started 
for home, and, in less than forty hours he was a corpse, having died 
of cholera. The scourge passetl over Ann Arbor and Jackson, for 
the time being, and settled down on Marshall. Was this a visitation 
of God upon Mr. Hurd for his folly? or was it brought on by his fears 
Twhich he had attempted to keep down by such bravado ? Which- 
soever it was, the lesson which it suggests is important. This was a. 
■sad time for the few sctders of this new village. It has never since 
been visited by that disease. 

It is proper here to say that other denominations have con- 
tributed, and arc still contributing their efforts for tlie moral and rc- 
Ugious training and elevation of the people. The Presbyterians, 
l*rotestant Episcopalians, and Bapdsts all have large and flourishing 
Societies, besides several of the smaller denominations, so that, 
though we were the first in the field, we have not monopolized it. 

From Marshall, as a starting-point, the work of religion has 
njorc than kept pace with the increasing population, so that, in every 
new village and neighborhood in the county, a Methodist Society 
lias been planted, and is now doing its work, to die glory of God. 

it is time, now, to bring this sketch to a close, and we will do 
so by giving a mcmbrial notice of Ambrose M. Phelps, as before 
promised, without which it would be imperfect. 

This sainted brother was born at Canandaigua, New York. His 
fiither was a member and leader of the first class formed in tlie State 
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of New York, west of Cayuga Bridge. At the age oi fifteen, Ambrose 
Phelps entered the army as a musician, and was honorably discharged! 
after five years' service. When twcnt>'-six years of age, he was con- 
verted to God, and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church at Canan- 
daigua. Some eight or nine years of his life were spent in Rochester, 
N.Y.. where he was a class-leader of uncommon labor and usefulness. 
in 1837 he emigrated from the latter place into Marshall, from whkl( 
period, to the close of his life, March Sth. 1 S53, he was. indeed, a pillaf 
in the Church of God. He was either class-leader or exhorter or. botl^ 
for more than twenty years. His public performances, replete with 
clearness and moral power, were always accompanied with the out- 
giishings of a warm and sanctified heart. He never failed to makfl 
his mark where duty called him to labor. Eternity alone can disclosQ 
the saving results of his faithfulness. \ 

Toward the close of his life he joined the Masonic Lodge id 
Marshall, and was made at once, and continued until his death, ita 
chaplain. This circumstance is only mentioned that the following 
fact may be belter understood. Tlie evening upon which the Lodge 
met occurring upon the same evening wiui a Church meeting, a 
brother, not a Mason, moved that the Church meeting be held on 
some other evening of the week for the accommodation of Brotbcf 
Phelps, who, it was presumed, desired to attend both meetings. Fo^ 
a few moments, Brother Phelps poured upon his brethren such a 
flood of love for them and religion tliat no doubt was left, if indee<^ 
any ever existed, that Clirist and His Church took precedence, with 
him. of everything else. He insisted that the change should not be 
made — " though," he added, " I love you more for having ofTcrcd to 
do so." The following obituary appeared in the Marshall papers at 
the time of his decease: , 

•■ Died. — In tliis village, on the morning of the Sth, Ambrosei 
M. Phelps, in die fifiy-sevendi year of his age. j 

"The decease of this estimable citizen has made a wide chasnL 
not only in his family, but in the Church to which he was attached, anj 
of which he was an honor. He was born in Canandaigua, Ontario 
County, New York. He emigrated into this State in 1837, restdc4| 
one or two years in St, Joseph County, and, from the elapse of thai 
period, he has lived in this village. He was an active and exemplari 
member of tiie Methodist Episcopal Church, and, for depth of pieij) 
and Christian sacrifices and labors, he had no superiors. Vor montraj 
preceding his decease he had led the devotional exercises of the 
African Church of this village, and, indeed, was suddenly seized wilfi 
illness, which terminated his life, at that church, one week ago las4 
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Sabbath. He had a clear and discriminating mind, a warm and 
g'enerous heart, and a benevolent sympathy, which enabled him to 
look upon and treat every man as his brother, irrespective of color 
or condition. His loss to his family is irreparable. His brethren 
rejoice, amid their tears, that their brother's conflicts are ended, and 
that he is now enjoying, in all its fullness and fruition, ' the rest of 
of Heaven,' upon which he was wont rapturously to address them." 
We are mainly indebted to Dr. O. C. Comstock, of Marshy 
for this sketch, although we knew him personally. 

Marshall was incorporated as a city in 1859, and, according to 
^e census of 1874, has a population of 4,623, being 302 less than 
that of 1870. It is a very interesting and important locality. The 
ed,ucational interests are very thoroughly promoted and cared for, 
^though the aspirations and expectations at one time indulged have 
f^ever been realized. Marshall College was once chartered, and, 
Under the leadership of Rev. John P. Cleveland, a preparatory de- 
partment was opened, and high expectations were indulged that a 
college would be established and maintained under the fostering 
care and patronage of the Presbyterian Church. The enterprise 
however, was never fully inaugurated, and ail the hopes built upon 
it have fallen to the ground. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Ai>Bii.ir— FifU Preacher— Pint Cliuroh— Addi^ona— J. W. Finley — School-honae — Preadii^^' 
on Sabbuh^Dafklion and Wiley — R«T)Tal — N&tHiD Conintoirk— Aunt Kioy^AffMn 9^^ 
Minulu — Church — rarsotiBgr — F. A. BUuJm — Bcviralii — Hcqiarkablo Manifeatolfanr- """^^ 
Bnpliam — Addi«»a J. ComMock— OlliGn — Another Htvival — Millciiiun — 6. C Ai 
BMond Churdi— PifficiilU«— Oppotitien— J. A. KctUiu— Miniitcr HogKod— Tis^ 
BiUwuJI— Uitton Foot— Thixmaa Fox— J. V. WatKtn— &bbalh &h(Mla— Otbir C3>urcW- 
"Vfotk Id the County— Nmnh«iM — Property — Camp 7k[v«tlng — DrTil'a Lalco— I'oimAt— 
Infidel CJub — Mock BaptiMn— Death of Admin isiraior — li. uKtiy— Fina Pt*'«-iwf— 
Baughman— Small Sodclica — filalion — diurchea — Property — Mi-L'onndl — hrx'**!— B*d 
Policy— Nauiff—Doiuiion Chaijcl— Dcftctiona — Otlicr ChuTDbe»— Troy— flu Bunary — Jaoukca 
— Condiwion— Statistic*— PoKT licBOK— >l«lhodirt 8oci«1y Oisiuitzwd — CThurdi BoQl— 
Coiifre[(*tionnl (liiircli- Pmb^unl Kpi)>Mi[i«l — BUIiop Waugh— Revival — Pknoaaga — 
Dieuict — Sialutin— G«Rnan S>r-iaty — FUh— Ghaxd Rapids— A |ipean in MUmtea Ol 
llitohell— In Am Arimr PiRlrid.— Marshall Pi«trirt— Fiwh and Challield— Cunp Mi iilhi| 
—Lyona— Wants Mel — Jacob DoltbioB — ninjrr InnJi Tlrfrrllnn flrTJTiiU Tmnn 
bta— einKUlar Inddeot— L. Chatflctd— A. gtaplca— Inci dec t— Society Orgsnlied— CiMiiu 
able Appolnlmcni— Frw«— Bericw— Bad Policy— Projr«i — Cbanga of Polity— Progia* of 
Bvtlleuicot— Special Attention lo lb* Bapida— Anccdolc — Iac»aB»— Gtatioa— F. A. Sada— 
BcTiTal— 8c«ond Chafge — Numbe m~ Property —Olhef DntomitialJoiia — Alwater — Fmt*— 
School* — Fin* l*r«*p3i'er— Firrt Sofiety — Bropfcway'* AtMium — KinA <jnartorly Mevtinjc — 
Fiml Saerampnl— ApjK^an in Minuim — (.*liurch — W. Blmlai tdevtimd — Ktation — fliiiiilia f ~'^" 
Bamed— jjcoond Churcli — Other ChurdnM—Cuiuferenve tieaaaiia— Statialio— Bar. W. 
-Lm. 





JDRIAN appears in our Minutes of appointments first i 
1837, and was then an extensive Circuit Who has no" W 
heard of Adrian ? It is a flourishing city, the count>r"'- 
seat of Lcnawcc Count)', containing a population o^* 
about 10.CO0. It is well situated, healthy and pleasant / 
•^ contains an active, enterprising- and intelligent population. 
It was founded by Addison J. Comslock, in 1827, and incorporate</ 
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asacity in 1853. Mr. Comstock located his land in 1826, and having 
erected his shanty, removed his family into it in 1827. Though a 
professed infidel, in the seclusion of the wilderness, the visits of 
•he ministers of the Cross were cheering to him. A few families 
settled here also in 1827. While Mr. Comstock and his associates 
■^vere yet living in their rude cabins. Rev. yohn ymies, a minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, came, and preached in the house 
of Mr. Noah Norton. This occurred in the autumn of 1827. He 
Tvas the first minister of any denomination who visited this place. 
The settlement was then so small, and separated so much from 
other settlements, that it could not be taken, regularly, into any 
Circuit. 

Mr. janes was succeeded, at irregular intervals, by others, until 
in the spring of 1830, when Rev. Jacob Hill, a member of the Oliio 
Annual Conference, who %vas supplying Monroe Circuit, made a 
regular appointment, coming once in four weeks. He organized the 
first Christian Church — a Methodist Episcopal Church — of the place 
in the summer of tliat year, that was, in the summer of 1S30. This 
Church consisted, at the time of its organization, of the following 
persons, viz : Williatn Barrus and ivife, Atnericus Smith, and yohn 
Waiworih and ivife — only fhte. William Harms was a local preacher 
of considerable talent, and AmerJcus Smith a licensed exhorter 
of considerable power. These original five have all passed away. 
These were reinforced, in September of 1830, by Milton Foot, a 
local preacher, Lois Foot, Pharez Sutton, Hannah Sutton. Samuel 
Gregory. Ada Gregory-, and Altha Spink, all of whom were active 
and influential Christians. 

At the session of the Ohio Conference in September. 1830^ 
Rev. James W. Finley was appointed to Monroe Circuit, which in- 
cluded Adrian, and he made his visits here regularly, once in four 
weeks, on a week-day evening. Adrian had not yet assumed mudi 
importance. These visits were made at a great expense of time 
and labor; but these were regarded as nothing when the spiritual 
interests of the people were involved. Mr. Finley was a noble- 
spirited man, and ardent in his Christian work, "not counting' his 
life dear unto himself" if he could but win the people to Christ 
He finally fell a martyr to his work. {See Monroe^ 

In September, 1S31, Tecumseh Circuit is made to appear in 
our Minutes, which included Adrian ; but as Adrian was then much 
ioferior to Tecumseh in population. Adrian had to be put off with a 
week-day evening appointment. Elijah H. flicker and Ezekid S. 
Gavit were the preachers tliis year. There being two of them, and 
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each coming around once in four weeks, furnished preaching ora,^« 
in two weeks, but only on a week-day evening. The services con* 
tinued to be held in private houses until in the winter of iSji — a, 
when a frame school-house was built and opened. As soon as tWis 
house was completed. Mr. Pilcher and his colleague occupied it fV^r 
preaching. This school-house continued to be occupied for rcIigio-«js 
worship until the different denominations erected houses for Uiem- , 
selves. It has since been perverted to tlie profane purpose of shcx- M 
ing horses. ' 

In the autumn of 1832, Tecumseh Circuit was so changed a«^d 
arranged as to supply preaching at Adrian once in two weeks «3n 
the Sabbath. This was an important advance movement. R^"V. j 
James H. Davidson was appointed in charge, with Thomas Wile)' -s^ I 
his colleague. Tfiis was the first appearance of Mr. Davidson *" 
Michigan from Ohio, having been in the ministry one year. VnAe^^ ^ 
the labors of these zealous and indefatigable young men, a ver'^Vr 1 
gracious revival of religion occured in the spring of 1833. Man;;^^ ' 
m the village and surrounding country were converted, and addeC^l 
to the Church. This was a very valuable work, and added much^^ 
strength to the cause. This work extended to all tlie seltlemeni^^ 
adjacent to the town, and was one of very great interest 

Among those converted at this revival were two persons very 
opposite in every respect, and are worthy of notice here. NatkiOt 
Comslock and Caikcrine Fay. Nathan Comslock was a well educated 
and talented man. who had been brought up a Quaker, and was a 
birthright member of the Society of Friends. He became deeply 
and dioroughly convinced of sin, and of his utter ruin without Christ 
as his Saviour. Under the influence of this conviction, he sought 
and obtained a clear witness that he was adopted into the Divine 
family. It was, indeed, an interesting scene to sec this noble-looking 
man bowing as a penitent, and pleading for mercy; and still more 
interesting to see him rise, with a countenance radiant with joy, to 
testify 10 the love of God in Christ Jesus. He immediately united 
himself to the Methodist Church. He was licensed to exhort, and 
became a zealous, active and useful member. After a few years, he 
returned to die State of New York, where, amongst his old friends 
and associates, he maintained a good profession. A single case 
like this is a recompense for much labor and toil. 

Perhaps tlie most remarkable case of conversion which occurred 
at this time, or even since, was tliat of Callierine Fay, a widow, lately 
from Ireland. She had bucn edtitated in the Romish Church, and, 
withal, was not able to read. She was a strong Roman Catholic; 
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smd was bom In the County of Limerick. In her eariy youth she 
liad attended Methodist meetings a few times, and had learned one 
of their hymns, whicli begins — * 

"And let this fecWe body fail." 

-She came to America in 1823. and to Adrian in 1831. During the 
mieeting held by Mr. Davidson, as above, an Irishman went to her 
louse and asked her lo attend meeting that evening; to which she 
replied that she did not know whether she wouki or not. He said 
she had better, as an Irishman was to preach — Mr. Davidson is 
Irish. She went to the meeting, but hid herself behind the door in 
the school-house. During the evening, Mr. Davidson, who is a fine 
singer, sung the above hymn. 'ITiis affected her very deeply. When 
the invitation was given for persons to come forward to seats pro- 
vided for seekers of religion, she went, or, at least, she found herself 
there without knowing how she got there, her feelings had become 
so intense, so overwhelming. She felt she was alone in this world, 
and "without God." and without hope. A sense of her guilt came 
upon her with great force, and pressed her down with agony and 
grief. In her distress, she cried unto Ihe Lord, and he hearci her, 
and delivered her from all her fears. Before the meeting closed 
that night, she felt she was a new creature in Christ Jesus, but did 
^_DOt receive a clear witness of it until some time after, while attending 
^k Camp Meeting near Clinton. While there, the evidence became 
^Hm clear to her that .she never afterwards doubted her conversion. 
^" When she went home from that first meeting, in the scliool- 
[ bouse, she was very strongly assailed by the temptation that she had 
{ done wrong, as she was a Catholic, and all her ancestors had been 
so before her. Under this influence she fell on her knees before the 
Lord and prayed ; which was a very right thing for anyone to do. 
Her sou] became so earnest that she prayed so loud as to wake up 
her son, a small boy, but she prayed on until she found a satisfaclorj' 
answer that she had done right. What but the Spirit of God could 
have led her to this? She had often felt convicted for sin and was 
often made unhappy by a sense of her guilt. She had not gone to 
' the priest for a long time, feeling he did not afford her the comfort 
she wanted, but now she found what she had long desired in vain, 
^^eace of conscience. 

^K '• Aunt Kitty," as she was familiarly called, was in some respects 
^a very remarkable woman. She was entirely without education- 
could not even read, and yet she would pray in social meetings with 
very great correctness and propriety ; and would sometimes exhort 
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witli great power and effect. She was very highly respected b>' the 
wealthiest families in the Church. For many years she adorned the 
doctrine of (iod our Saviour, and died in peace but a few years since. 

Adrian remained in connection with the Tecumsch Circuit until 
September. 1837, when it was made a Station, and John H. Pitezel 
was appointed to it. The county-seat had been removed from Te- 
cumsch to Adrian by act of the Legislature, in 1836, making Adrian 
the more important town. Eleazer Thomas appears in our Minutes 
as the preacher for 1838. but he did not come to 11. having been ap< 
pointed to a charge in the Genesee Conference at the .same time. 
The Presiding Elder, Henry Colclazer, transferred Oliver Hurgess 
from Dexter to this place, and he filled out the year, with a fair de- 
gree of success. 

The project of building a church, a thing very much needet^ 
was set on foot in 1838, but the church was not completed, except 
the basement, until 'S40. This church, iliough considered large and 
commodious, has given place to a much larger and more imposing; 
structure, beautifully and tastefully finished. This latter was under-^ 
taken and carried tlirough _ by the enterprise of F. A. Blades, who! 
was stationed here in 1 862, r 863. 1 864 — three years — and then was ini 
charge of the District for thrt-e years. A comfortable parsonage was; 
built in the summer of 1845. under the administration of K. H. Pil- 
cher, who was the pastor from 1844 to 1846. This, too, in time, waai 
displace! by a much larger one. which has since been disposed oCi 

There have been several seasons of very great revival in con-j 
nection with the labors of this Church. Nearly every year of ilS: 
history has be(_*n distinguished with gracious manifestations, but some 
years have been much more marked ilian others. Some of these, 
seasons we will notice. One of these occasions was iir tlie wintcrj 
and spring of 1842, under the pastoral labors of Rev. James V. Wat-' 
son. Tiiis was a remarkable one, because of the manifestations of 
Divine power among the people. Many were prostrated and would 
lie for a long time without the |K)wer to move, and when they came 
to be able to speak, uttered the most joyful expressions. It was not 
simply the most excitable persons tlxat were aftected in this way. but 
all classes irrespective of age or sex. Many were converted and 
added to the Church. 

There were meetings held in the Baptist Church at the same 
time, attended with considerable success, and the minister of tliat 
Church thought it advisable to make the subject of immersion veryi 
prominent l^ dwelling much on it,and insisting strongly that that] 
was the only baptism. The matter assumed so much impo 
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that Mr. Watson condutled to preach a sermon on the subject, and 
did it in such an eftcciiial way that it put an end to die controversy 
for the lime being. The spiritual baptism was very wonderful and 
f'lorious, and such as should have stopped all caviling. 

There was one case of conversion which occurred during this 
■^ viva! which is worthy of being recorded with some degree of ex- 
tension. The subject of it was the original proprietor of the town, 
^^ho was educated an orthodox Quaker, his father being a preacher 
"^ that denomination, but the younger man had first become a Uni- 
y<^ realist in belief, from which he easily and naturally glided into open 
•""* fidelity. He had become a ridiculer — a scoffer at religion, though 
f*^ had often been impressed with a sense of his need of it. but these 
'*vipressions had as often been thrown off. He was emphatically a 
'"*"» an of business and of the world. With the growth of the town and 
*-^f the county at large his property had increased in value until he 
^*as regarded as bcmg worth several hundred thousand dollars. He 
■>sd at different times held important positions in the affairs of the 
5^tate. He was a member of the Legislature when it was detcr- 
■"■^ined to sell out the railroads to companies, and advocated and 
s^Kjstaincd that important measure — a mcasiirc the wisdom of which 
l~*as been fully sustained by the results. He was one of the com- 
i:>any which projected and built the first thirty miles of railroad ever 
«::«Dnstructed in the West — from Toledo to Adrian — a most valuable 
^ ntcrprise for this town, and indeed of great value to all the West. 

He has not always been successful in business, for in two scv- 

^^ iral attempts at banking he suffered much loss of propcrt)' and of 

»~«-'pulalion, especially in the last case. He was for some time Presi- 

^1 ^'nt of the Krie & Kalama/oo Railroad Bank, in which he suffered 

*^imself to be drawn on to an over-issue, and to place so much con- 

*^tnce in one of the principal stockholders, that when the bank was 

*^lireatened with embarassment, lie allowed him to take a large 

^-mount of the securities to negotiate in New York, from which the 

*^iank never realized anything, and when the bank failed, though he 

■^d ceased, some time before, to hold any real relation to it, he had 

Rostand the burden, both pecuniarily and as to reputation. In this 

last case, he was the victim, and gave up all his property, and was 

^o completely crippled that he never recovered in property, but he 

had the confidence of the general public as to his integrity and 

honest>'. 

During the progress of the revival under the labors of Mr. 
Watson, in the spring of 1842, this gentleman, although he had 
studiously avoldecl attendance at the meetings, became very power- 
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fully awakened to a sense of his sinfulness and danger. So dis- 
tufbcd were his feelings that he determined to leave the place for a 
time, to seek relief in retirement from the scene of action, hoping 
that the excitement of the meeting might pass away, and, wiih litai, 
quiet be restored to his mind. Por that purpose, he took his vi{e 
into a carriage, and drove, that day. about fifty miles into Calhoun 
County, under pretense of having business which demanded iiis 
attention. He found no relief in this way ; his feelings became 
more and more disquieted as he advanced, and that first night awy 
an Impression came over his soul as if a voice had spoken lo his 
ear. This is the last call. With this impression on his mind, the not 
morning he started, and hastened home; went to the church thai 
nighl, and, as soon as the opportunity was given for penitents to wuc 
forward, he went forward for the prayers of the Church. This kind 
of movement was contrary to all his education and former notions 
of right and propriet>-; but he felt that he was a sinner condemned 
to death, and must fmd relief, if possible. He had not been at the 
altar of prayer long before he fell prostrate to the floor, and lay. for 
some time, insensible to everything around him. When he came to 
himself, he began to shout aloud tlie praises of God through Christ 
Jesus as his Saviour. So clear and powerful was the change in biff 
that all could see it. So clear was the evidence of his pardon afli 
adoption tliat wo have often heard him say, "Whatever may become 
of me, I htauf that the religion of Christ is true, and that 1 hav* 
been converted to God." For weeks after his conversion, he cou^^ 
scarcely give any attention to business. He became a very eamc^ 
and active Christi.in for many years. " 

In consequence of his business embarrassments from the faih» ^ 
of the bank last named, he, under erroneous advice, chose to occu '^ 
a vary retired position in relation to the cause of religion. It c^^^ 
tainly is a great mistake, when a man fails in business. especi^fc-Jlj 
through the latches of others, to retire from the duties and privile^^** 
of that holy religion which they then specially need. He did p^ ot, 
by any means, give up his trust in God, nor his private and fair"*''/ 
devotions. These he continued to observe as diligently as cv^: 
but he did seclude himself, to a large extent, from the associaiic?fls 
and fellowships of the Church. The members of the Church shouW 
not liavc allowed that. Tliey ought to have taken the more paF« 
to sym|>athizc with him. being willing to bear a part of a brother's 
reproach. 

A/r. Addison y. C0mstork,o( whom we have been speaking, vas 
a small, unpretending man in his personal appearance, but he h^ 



i fine intellect and a large, noble heart, and the Lord delivered him 
out of all his troubles. In his last years, he came again into closer 
union with the Church of his choice. His de^th. when it came, was 
verj' sudden. On a Sabbath, he liad been at church, attended class- 
meeting, and testified to llie power of God to save, and went home, 
rejoicing in God. He sat down in his easy chair, and his wife 
stepped out for a moment to look after some refreshments, and 
when she returned he was dead, silling in his chair To him, tlie 
step from earth to Heaven was a very short one. 

There were otlier valiiabie conversions and additions to the 
Church, some of whom remain steadfast in the faith, while some 
have gone back to the " beggarly elements of tlie world," and some 
have been called from ■■ labor to n-ward" — have been transferred to 
the Church above. 

The next season of extensive spiritual revival ocairred under 
the labors of Rev. John A. Baughman. who was stationed here in 
September, 1842. He succeeded Mr. Watson. He entered on 
his labors with his usual energy and activity. He remained in the 
Station till October, 1844, and. during tlic winter of 1842-43. he had 
iic pleasure of seeing many profess religion, and unite with the 
[Church. This revival, tliough vasdy more extensive as to numbers 
ban the former, was not as permanent among those generally who 
jrofessed to be converted, yet. during this revival, several active 
roung men were converted, who have since entered the ministry. 
\mong these was Andrew Bell, still a member of the Detroit Con- 
■ercncc, though he has been on the superannuated list for a number 
jf years. It will be remembered by some that the country was all 
recited by the calculations of a Mr. Miller, of New Kngland, that the 
ii'orld was to come to an end in 1R43. Many, very many, who re- 
jected the notion, felt it might be so, and It was best to prepare for 
It; and, having no higher view of a Christian's experience and life 
Jian simply to get ready to die, when the apprehended danger was 
past, they forgot their vows. Under this feeling of apprehension, 
ihey thought it advisable to seek for the consolations of religion. 
Multitudes flocked to the Church for refuge at this time. This is a 
ialse view of a religious experience and life. A higher view must 
E>e in the mind — to become holy — to glorify God — to do good-^be- 
fore a genuine experience can be secured. When, then, the time 
bad passed, and "all things continued as ihey were before," many 
relapsed into their old ways, reminding one of what is said of the 
aborigines of one portion of South America, who, when there was 

would brinar tliclr offcrlnifs, make their vows 
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of devotion and of a good life, if tlieir god would only itpare the 
life of the sun. and then, when die eclipse was over, diey would re- 
turn to their old practices, and say their god must be very foolish to 
think they had any inteniion of doing as ihey promised. This bock- 
sliding was not any fault of Christianity, but occurred in spite of its 
teachings. Notwithstanding these drawbacks on the general per- 
manency of tlie work, it was still a dc-cp and extensive revival, and 
resulted in much permanent good. 

Another occasion of special and extensive outpouring of sacred 
influence was in the spring of 1S56, mainly In the month of March. 
The pastor, Rev. A. j. Eldred. had secured the assistance of Rev, 
S. C. Adams, an eccentric, yet very good and efficient laborer. H 
was a local preacher from western New York. He laborc<l wi 
great earnestness, laying the truth on the conscience in a very pla 
way. The excitement was very intense — the church was crowd 
day and night — the whole city became enlisted for and against hi 
labors. His manner of labor was peculiar, and some people tooK— ; 
great exceptions, and set tliemselves against the work as conducte^cd 
by him. Had it not been for tliis kind of opposition, the worlt 
would have been much more extensive. As it was, there was ovc^i 
<m( hundred united with the Metliodist Church, most of whom i fc-s > 
mained faithful. 

It is proper here to remark that in the summer of 1851 it w^hi 
considered desirable to organize a second Methodist Church her-«; 
which was done with very flattering prospects; but those prospec=:"t5 
have never been realized. The town has not grown as rapidly .^as 
was anticipated, for one reason, and various others operated 10 
prevent the success of the enterprise. So, in the spring of i8 "^ S. 
this second Church disbanded, a part of the members returning w> 
the old Church, and a part of them remaining outside the fcraW 
altogether. 

It is not to be supposed diat this Church has always moved 
without any friction any moi-e than others. Church music has 
made the occasion of some unpleasantness ; renting, or selling 
pews, a steeple and bcU, have had their times of calling up the « 
mgsof the heart. But, widi all these, tliere have been no disastrc^i^ 
disturbances and no ruptures. 

Neither have they always met with the approval of the worS*'' 
if they had. they would not have fulfilled their high mission — tbO" 
have had opposition to meet with from the world. While hunxa" 
nature remains in possession of its present characteristics, "fighlinf 
without and fears widiin" will be the common lot of t)ic Christiao 
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Church. It cannot be expected that the enemy of all g:ood will be 
inactive while the ministers of the Cross are laboring with zeal and 
success to spoil his house. Hence opposition, such as dares to be 
made in this country, has sometimes showed itself in tliis place, 
although it has seldom broken out into any considerable degree of 
violence. There is one incident, however, which ought to be named; 
the parties lo it we will not name, except liu; minister. 

Rev. James A. Kfi,1j\m, a man of considerable talent and of zeal 
Tor the cause of Christ, was stationed here in the autumn of 1839. 
In the winter, perhaps in January, 1840, he held a series of meetings 
in the basement of the church, as the main audience-room was not 
(Tet finished, which resulted in a good degree of success. 'ITiese 
■neetings were often disturbed by the rude conduct, developed in 
Lrarious ways, of several young persons, just budding into manhood 
ind womanhood. Reproof had b<:en aclministered to them, gently 
ind kindly, without any cfTcct. Upon consultation, it was determined 
to obtain a list of their names, and to publish them before the con- 
gpregation, if they did not desist after having given them due notice 
of the design. Names were taken and notice given ; but the annoy- 
ance continued. So, at the close of a meeting, the minister read 
off a list of the disturbers. This was too much for them to endure 
quietly. They must be avenged on the preacher. The next even- 
ing, as he was going from his house to the church, which stood very 
near. Just a little before time to begin service, he was attacked by 
several young women — perhaps some of them were men in women's 
clothes — with rawhides. They evidently designed to flog him well ; 
"but, being fleet of foot, and not having any relish for that kind of 
sport, he soon left them behind. He did not suifer much violence ; 
but it was all the same as far as their design was concerned. His 
flight was so precipitate that he was not able, positively, to identify any 
ofthem. Some who were believed to be engaged in diis aft'air were 
arresccd. the next day, and brought before a justice of the peace; 
but, as tliey went direcdy to a dancing-part)', which had evidently 
been arranged as a part of the programme, when they were brought 
before the court, as ne could not positively identify any of them, nor 
swear positively as to the hour at which the whipping occurred, they 
proved an alibi, and so escaped. The community, however, very 
readily fixed their minds on the perpetrators of the outrage. 

In a short time after this occurrence, one of the young women, 
who was believed 10 be engaged in this matter, sent a request to the 
minister, saying she would like to see him alone about this matter ; 
she said she would not state what she knew in relation to it in the 
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presence of any one, but she would state it to him alone. He sent 
back a messag^e that he would not see her alone, but would sec 
her only in company with some one else. Tlicy did not meet. In 
less than nine months that young woman became a mother without 
having a husband. Had the minister visited her as she requested, 
it can easily be imagined what the result would have been — how the 
minister would liave been accursed and ruined. No serious disturb- 
ance has occurred since. 

There are many interesting ca.ses, both of men and women, who 
have been connected with this Church, which it would be pleasant, 
and, perhaps, profitable to ituroduce; but, among the laity, we must 
content ourself with one in addition lo those already named. There 
are many which would show the power of grace to purify, save, ar 
sustain; however, tliis additional one must suffice. 

Ira BinwELL, a private member of this Church, has figured 
largely in the financial affairs of this city and the Methodist Churct 
in it, that we introduce a short sketch of his life. He was regard* 
as one of the wealthiest men bt^longlng to the city. and. probaU] 
during his residence here, he had a larger money income tlian anj 
otlicr citizen. He was a man of respectable abihties, having but ^bb 
very limited education. 

When he was about twenty years of age. his father told him hi^ e 
might shift for himself, if he chose, or, if he would remain with him =: a 
few years longer, he would try to help him to a piece of land. HL^ns 
father was poor, and the prospect of help was very unpromiwn^i^. 
He decided to shift for himself tncn, rather than to wait. He tauglr ^it 
school, for a short time, and acquired seven dollars. His cducatio^dDB 
was too limited to do much in this line. With these Jrtwi dollar — »^ 
he determined to build his fortune, which he succeeded in doin^r~3ie 

most admirably. With this first acquisition, he went to the City tm ^ 

Rochester, where he made a small purchase of goods, getting a liitt ^f 
credit, and started out as a hand-peddler through the city. In th ^is 
he succeeded well. The next winter he spent mostly at .school, i^So 
increase his limited stock of learning. On the opening of sprinjpE,'' 
he started out on a rather larger scale of peddling, having purchase^ 
a horse and an old wagon. This he continued for a short tim^V 
and then commenced business in Bergen, New York. Here he 
married, and remained one year. From ihence he went to Brock* 
port for a short period. Then he went again to Rochester, lo opes 
trade, and remained a year or a little more. At one of tliese busi- 
ness points, no matter which, he took in a partner. They had i 
good business, but when they came to reckon up, settle ancf divide 
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the prolits, he had gained nothinjr. though h 



partner, 
himself a line house. 



3or 

poor as 



He 



heat the beginning, was able to build 
eschewed partnership after that. 

While in Rochester. Mr, bidwell laid the foundation for all his 
real prosperity; for it was here that he and his wife both consecrated 
^^it^mselves to the service of God, and experienced rclli^ion, under 
""i*: labors of yfrt/. GUzen Fiimorc,\x\ 1830, and connected themselves 
^ith the Methodist Episcopal Church. His conversion was clear, 
|^»ldtook place as he was passing from his house to his barn. He 
*^cl declared his purpose and desire to be a Christian, but was beset 
^'*''ith an unwillingness to give himself up to Christ ; but now he 
Vu'Ided all, and in a moment was filled with peace. Now, having 
t>ecome a Christian, he determined to do business on Christian prin- 
ciples. He started out with these three words for hts motto, to 
M'it, " Hoaesly, perseverance, economy!' He belie\'ed tliat b)' observ- 
ing these three things he should succeed. He included liberal con- 
tributions for the support of the Gospel and for the benefit of the 
<ieserving poor, under the head of Honesty. 

The first eight years of his business life, that is, after he had 

married, he gained only $2,200. It was with this sum as a capital 

that he came to Adrian in the autumn of 1836. He opened business 

here, at first, by selling at auction. Not having obtained a license 

as a merchant, as the law then required, the men in trade, being 

offended at his interference with their business, had him fined for it 

This excited the sympathy of the people in his favor, and proved to 

be a great advantage to him in the end. He had not intended to 

tran.sler his whole business here until die next spring, but this affair 

«letermined him to bring all his interests here at once. So he flung 

his flag to the breeze, and set out in trade with a full stock of goods, 

ior the limes. 

During the first three years he was in business here, he made 
a clear \iTO^\.Q{ twenty-sroen thousand dollars, <y>i^t and above the 
support of his family; and, in one of these years, his profit was 
dcveft ikmtsartd dollars. These are small profits as compared with 
what he received at a later date. But we are to remember that 
$2,20O had gained for him, over and above the expense of his family, 
a clear sum of $27,000 in three years, an enormous profit for the 
amount invested. His piety has been uniform and constant, and his 
attendance on the social means of the Church did not diminish ia 
consequence of his having increased in wealth. 

Like other men who have succeeded in business, he had to meet 
ith opposition, and by some he was called hard-hearted ; but those 
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who knew li!m intimately, knew iliat he contributed large amoun' 
for the benclit of tlie ]>oor. He did not hand it out indiscriminately,™^, 
but he selected his own objects of charity. It is but just to say thatr^n 
Mrs, Uidwcll adopted the same motto with her husband, and wdlf J^ 
sustained her part in relation to it. They harmonized perfectly i 
this mjitter. How many an inchistrioiis and faithful man has bee 
rendered bankrupt by the want of economy and perseverance oiK~»:n 
the part of his wife ! Mrs. Bidwell died a very triumphant Christian -^- n 
death, aliout [862. m 

We have introduced this case for two reasons. One is, because .^P 
with his coming to this place a new aspect was given to business .^33 
here. Goods were sold cheaper, and produce brought a hiyhe -^r 
price than before, which gave new life to business, and soon creat 
the reputation of the town for commerce, which was greatly to th<- 
advantage of the town. The other is to show the connection Vm .^ 
twecn a liberal support of the institutions of Christianit)' and pr( v~^ 
perity in business. \Vc remember very distinctly having heard hunn 
make tlie following remark to a young man who was hcsitalin ^ 
about renting a pew in the church. The rent was to apply on .a 
debt on it. "Take care, my boy; there will be a falling on m yoi_:»r 
business this year. I have always considered what was given fc^r 
the cause of religion as money at interest." He said he nev^sf 
accumulated money for the sake of the money itself, but as a means 
of doing good. When property came into his hands, he felt himsc-lf 
bound to take care of it, and not waste it, and to have It atcot— «i- 
mand, as Oie Lord might make drafts on him for it This was fc— aris 
own view of the property which came into his possession. He ni^as 
a faithful steward of what was committed to his care, and, yet, w£.tli 
some there was a doubt as to the correctness of taking as hi^'fc 
interest, as he sometimes did, for money loaned. 

In the progress of building the cliurch here, which was co*'^'* 
menced in i8j8, the subscription was exhausted before the bass*" 
ment was finished, and there appeared to be no prospect of c^'*^*" 
finishing it. At this juncture he came fonvard, and advanced if^^ 
means to finish it to the amount of ///r« thousand dollars, and XxnO^ 
a mortgage pa>'able \Tifif.em years. He intended, as he told u* 
once, to have donated the whole amount, after having received tlic 
intcH'st for three or four years, but some of the members thought 
he wished to make a speculation out of the church, and insisted 
on having the matter closed up, which was done by selling the 
pews. At the sale, he look about twelve hundred dollars worth 
of them, so as to extinguish the debt For tJiese pews, he made 




lo effort to collect rent, but iillowed people to occupy them as free 
leats. 

Mr. Bitlwdl w-as mortal, and had his defects, still he hoped, 
hrough faith, to prove victorious at last, and gain tlie eternal rest 
provided for the pious in Heaven. Tor tlie last ten years of Iiis 
ife, he resided at St. Taul, Minnesota, to which place he had trans- 
erred his business interests. Here he fell asleep in Jesus, as we 
rust, in 1876. 

Rev. MiLTiJN Fudt was one of the early members of this Church, 
taving come into the country, and identifieil himself with this So- 
;tety, in the fall of 1S30. He died in the town of Adams. Hillsdale 
bounty, Michigan. November i3ih. iS 43, aged 5.^ years. He was 
>roughc to experience the pardoning grace of God in Lock, Cayuga 
bounty, New York, in 1814. Having been taught that a simply 
noral life was enough, he was somewhat contented until Mr. Rassett, 
he class-leader, had a conversation with him on tlic subject, and set 
Ip a prayer-meeting in the neighborhood. Three men came ten 
niles to attend that prayer-meeting, which was held in a private 

fse. 
Soon after this time, llicy procured preaching, and held class- 
Fneetings. Mrs. Foot atiendfd, and was convertea in the first class- 
neeling she had ever attended. She expected her husband would 
appose her. as he had said that he would not live with her if she 
became a Methodist. Still, she made up her mind to be a Christian, 
and risk the consequences. When she came home, he toid her she 
need not be afraid to speak her feelings, as he would have stayed 
to class if he could have done so. Next Sabliatli he atiendcfl prayer- 
meeting, and was deeply convicted for sin. Towards evening, he 
fcwcnt out from his house, and was gone so long that his wife became 
oncasy about him, and went to look for him. She found him by the 
foois of a fallen tree, on his face, praying aloud for mercy. She 
feturnetl to the house without disturbing htm. Soon after this, 
He came into the house, praising God with cheerful voice, having 
CDbtained peace through the blood of the Lamb. The ne,\t time 
khe Methodist preacher came there, they both joined the Methodist 
Church, and became firmly attached to it. He never wavered in his 
attachment to his Church and its institutions. He was conscien- 
tiously devoted to God and a pious life. 

At one time, he was to be absent from home with his family, 
for a few months and a youngerly man wanted to occupy his house 
during the lime, but he would not consent until he agreed to con- 
imily devotions regularly during his absence. He wanted his 
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very house to be considered as being consecrated to God's service. 

Havincf seen some persons apparently deprived of tliclr strcnjfth 
under relie;ious influence.and not beintj satislied tliat It was from the 
Spirit of God, he prayed, very earnestly, that, if it was from God, be ,3 
might fee! the same influence. He was broiic;ht to feel the same ^^ 
thing, and was satisfied. At an early period in his Christian lifr.ht- ffl i — ^ 
it was his duty to preach, but he refused, or, rather, excused himscU ^ 
until after he had lost all his property', and was obliged to go 10 
new country'. He regarded his loss of property as a great blessing t 
him, because, if he Iiad continued to prosper, he would have lost ht^^g 
soul by liis refusal to pre-ach. When he went to the new countr)', h 
was very soon accused of being a "^aua/t," and the minister gave hi 
license to exhort, contrary to his wishes, about six years after 
conversion. About one year and a half after this, they gave hiraci'' 
license to preach, which he continued to hold till his death. He al&^ 
held the office of steward in the Church for many years. When la.« 
removed from Adrian to Adams, he went into tlie wilderness, bi-at 
he soon gathered the sr-attereil inhabitants at his house for worshifi*; 
and his house became a preaching-place for the itinerants, and th»e 
early Quarterly Meetings were occasionally held at his house a£&<L 
bam. 

His last sickness was only about three weeks in duration. MEe 
had Iiad the astlima for about six years, but died of t>phoid fev^r. 
For the first ten days of his sickness he was in a comatose state Pot 
most part of the time, but after that he revived and his mind was 
clear until about two days before he passed away. At the beginnixng 
of this luci<i period he made his will, after which he seemed to thi «w 
of nothing eanhly, but was constandy talking of the goodness «f 
God and calling on all around him to praise the Lord. He f^as 
gone to his glonous rest. 

Mr, Foot was a man of very respectable abilidcs, and if he haa 
given himself up to the work of the ministry at an early period 
of his life, he would have ranked high as a preacher. He was vcy 
particular in his observance of the Sabbath, not doing anything on 
that day that could be done on another, not even to shave him^tefC 
His pietj* was sincere and uniform, deep yet cheerful, and depending 
only and always upon Christ Jesus the Lord. His comunion vz^ 
sweet and glorious. 

A sketch of two of the ministers, viz : Thomas Kox and jame* 
V. Watson, who labored here, must close our memoria] notices in 
connection with this Church. 

Rev. Thomas Fox died of pulmonary consumption, in the village 
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of Northville, at the residence of his father-in-law, Hon. David Row- 
land, in July, 1847. He was born May 171^1817. His parents 
resided on Allen street, New York Ciiy, at the time of his birth. 
He became the subject of a sound religious experience at eighteen 
years of age, and soon joined the Methodist Episcopal Church ; and 
subsequently filled the several positions of Sabbath School teacher, 
superintendent, class-leader, cxhorter, local prcaclicr, and itinerant 
preacher. In 1840 he was employed by the Presiding Elder to fill a 
cHarjje ; and die next year was admitted on trial in the Micliljipn 
A.nnual Conference. In 1842 he was appointed to Ponliac Station, 
^lierc he labored with great success and usefulness. Tliere was a 
^*iry extensive revival in connection with his labors in this place, and 
^^ large accession was made to the Church. Before this time the 
Society was very feeble and it was considered quite an experiment 
to make it a Station and appoint a single man to it. The venture 
^us crowned with success and the Cnurch became well established. 
At the end of his fourth year in the ministry, his health having 
Hiiich declined, he retired from the active work for one year; by this 
nieans he was so far restored that, in 1S46, he was appointed to 
[ Adrian Station. The labor and responsibility of this charge were 
too much for liim. He labored for a short time only, but usefully, be- 
fore his insideous disease, from some slight exposure, came upon 
him with fearful rapidity. ''Though frequently urged to do so. he 
<3id not desist from preaching and tear him.self away from the people 
he so much loved, until he was smitten down helpless upon a sick-bed, 
from which he never arose. During his lengthened illness he was 
sweetly submissive, patient and triumphant. His soul held iniceas- 
ingand transporting communion with the Saviour— the Word of God 
and the voice of prayer became peculiarly sweet and delightful to 
iiim." After having been confmcd to his house for a long lime, and 
Vaving lost all hope of being able to do anything more for his peo- 
ple, he was removed from their midst to the residence of his wife's 
■ailier. in the summer. Though he had been lingering long and look- 
ing for death, almost hourly, that event at last came upon him sud- 
•«ienly. and he only liad time to lisp the name of his wife and Saviour, 
■snd sunk to rest on the bosom of his Saviour. 

■' Thomas Fox was a young man of deep piet>', great frankness, 
simplicity and winningncss of demeanor. His attainments were re- 

E-spectable, and his talents above mediocrity. He was always studious 
and acceptable, and highly useful wherever he labored. He stood 
among the first of tlie growing lights of the junior members of the 
iConference. who now mourn their loss. But his highest praise is 
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tTiat many souls ready lo perisli. conducted to God tlirough his- _ 
instrumentality, rise up to bless his memory." 

In person Mr. Fox was small, in manners pleasing, having goodfc 
natural powers of mind ; but his greatest source of power was in th^^ 
warm sympatliy of his heart, which was well regulated by grace. ^ 
Had he lived, he undoubtedly would have wielded a great influence r 
for good in dils country of his adoption. He died in the ihirtietf:*"^ 
year of his age. lie left a wife, but no children, to mourn liir^ 
absence. fl 

Rr.v. Jamk-s V. Watson. D. P., a man of remarkable versa titit:::^ 
of talent and extraordinary perseverance, died at Chicago, Illinor Si 
October 1 7th, 1856, in the forty-second year of his age. His deatTl J^ 
though long anticipated, came suddenly at last. He died at a 
quarter before 3 o'clock p. m. of the above day. In the momln jg; 
had dictated an editorial for tlie Norllnvestcrn Christian Advoca^^, 
of which he was editor, and had appointed for his amanuensis *o 

to finish it, but before that hovir 
land of rest, where sorrow as^di 
the sleep that knows no waking 
in the forenoon in cheerful con- 
spoke with delight of the brig"lrt 



come to his room at 4 o'clock r. m. 
had arrived he had gone to the 
pain are unknown — he had slept 
in this world. He spent an hour 
versation with some friends, and 



land beyond the grave — was in a joyous mood, and, at 1 1 o'clock 
A. M. he laid down lo rest, and fell asleep sweetly — a sleep from 
which he never awoke in this world. 

Dr. Watson was born in London, England, in 1814 — theprf- 
cise day cannot be ascertained wiOiout referring to the parnsh 
register— he was, therefore, ^r/y-ZK/f years old. When but a lad. he 
emigrated with his parents to the United Slates, and. after a br*irf 
stay on the Atlantic coast. lie passed on to the West, with which he 
became fully identified, 

for and obtain the consolations of rdig*" 
Methodist Episcopal Church immediatcfyi 
B. Griffith and E. G. Wood, who traveled 

His first Christian 
of ili<= 



assurance 



He was led to seek 
in iSzS, and joined the 
under the labors of N. 

the I^wrenceburg Circuit, in Indiana, that year. 
experience was bright and clear — a glorious 
Divine favor. Soon after his conversion, he felt an impression ol 
duty to preach, but hope of Iiis success was not vcr>' promising ? 
young, green, awkward in appearance, it was thought to be » 
doubtful experiment to give him authority to preach. He receive* 
his first license to exhort. March 24tli, 1S32. from the hands of Rev, 
Joseph Oglesby, and was licensed as a local preacher and recom- 
mended to the Annual Conference, by the Quarterly Conference of 
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[Jnion Circuit, Missouri. August iSch, 1852, and in September o( 
Jie same year lie was admitted on trial in the Missouri Conference, 
md appointed to a Circuit. Thus obscurely he began a race, which 
lermiixated in a Iiale of glory. 

Dr. Watson after a lime was transferred lo the Indiana Confer- 
ence and fell into the Michi;ran Conference by tlie cliange of bound- 
tries, and was stationed in Adrian in 1S41. He was a man of in- 
lomitable perseverance. In this particular he was a very extraor- 
linary man. For tlic last twelve years of his life, he looked more 
Ike a walking skeleton tlian a living man. having sufiercd incalcula- 
Jy from asthma. No one who had never seen him during a par- 
>xism of this disease can form any adequate conception of the inten- 
;itj' of his sufferings. At these times the struggle for life was really 
earful, and a less determined will than his would have yielded long 
)efore. But even in the midst of these sufferings his exuberance of 
ipirits would burst forth. An instance — while residing in Adrian he 
ind the minister stationed in the city, were visiting at the house of a 
nutual friend, soon after he had been suffering from one of these 
igonizing paroxisms — he was just able to be up, but was constantly 
^ping for breath. The conversation having turned on the matter 
)f his suffering, he remarked that he expected to die soon ; and 
Mming to the minister, he said, he wanted him to preach at his 
luneraT when he died. "Now, Mac," said he. "you must put in 
yrour best licks ; I don't want any of your poor, shriveled up things ; 
hwant your best," 

■ When he was compelled to desist from the pastoral work, as he 
^a& in 1846. he could not think of sinking into obscurity, and ceas- 
ing to do good, or to exert a moral power for the reformation of 
society. Having removed his residence to this city, he commenced 
the publication of a periodica! — a religious periodical, which he con- 
tinued to edit and publisli under many discouragements until, at the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held in 
Boston, in May. 1S52, he was appointed to the editorship of a new 
weekly paper entitled The Northwestern Christian Advocate, to be 
published at Chicago, Illinois, which came into actual existence on 
the first of January. 1S53. Perhaps it is not exactly accurate to say 
that he was appointed to that editorial position at that time, but 
irrangements were made which resulted in his being so appointed. 

Here was now opened before him aji ample field for the exer- 
cise of his fertile imagination, free from any consideration of the 
6nanciai question, as that was committed to other hands. He at once 
gave a life and spirit to tlie paper which secured tlie favor and good 
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will of the patrons. However some might differ from his rhetoric 
his logic or his theology, all admitted that the paper had a spice^^r^ 
which attracted. So well liud he succeeded in this work, that at lii^^ t 
General Conference held in Indianapolis, May, 1856, he was retiimett:*; 
to tlie same work, in which he continued to the last hour <»f his life-^ai 

Dr. Watson was first a member of the Missouri Con Ferenr p— ^ 
then of the Indiana Conference, and in 1840, by the change of Con-.«3 
ference boundaries, he became a member of the Michigan Confer—^: 
ence, and when die Michigan Conference was divided, and the De-.^^ 
troit Conference was created, in 1856, he became a member of th> ^— ^ 
latter Conference. His last message to iJie Detroit Conference "-^ -w^ 
that, though he was sick, he was determined they should not have 3 
sickly paper. So it was ; for no one who read the paper would ha\—- »e 

supposed that tlie editor was holding a vigorous contest with df>a i ft 

for the mastery. The editorials were as sprightly — sparkling s^v 
much with wit and sound good humor as if lie had been in perfe^ct 
health. This is accounted for in two ways ; naturally he was of vcKr-y 
boyant spirits, and in the next place, all his strength of will w^as 
brought to bear to keep up that natural cheerfulness which was wcnlJ 
tempered with grace. Perhaps history does not afford an instan^re 
of greater results from the determination of the will than this, /^t 
no period of his history was this trait in him more fully develop^ad 
than during the session of the General Conference of 1856, of which 
he was a member. Exceedingly few men with his state of heaA th 
would have supposed tliat they could have left their beds even, t^ut , 
he went to the seat of tlie Conference, and nearly every day was illl 
the Conference room. Many will long remember how they were « 
casionally startled at his shrill " Mr. President." and then at his 
and haggard countenance, as he occasionally enchained tliem 
his bursts of genuine eloquence, when some subject of great int.*r- 
est was under discussion. The question, "What keeps Mr. Wat^M 
alive," has been asked a thousand times, perhaps, to receive the OJifi 
answer, " His will." This exercise of will was not for the sake of Vk 
itself, but for die sake of whatever might be accomphshed in t^ 
life 

His social talent was of the highest order — never at a loss for 
thoughts, or for words in which to express them. His imagination 
was so fniitfut that if he 'could not call up incidents in real life to 
illustrate his thoughts so as to instruct and even amuse, he cDuId man- 
ufacture them at will; and sometimes this very characteristic came 
to his relief in difficult places. To illustrate ; when he was stationed 
at Adrian the Church and congregation were somewhat agitated on 




tfie subject of Church music, some being opposed to a choir, and es- 
pecially to instrunients. whil*? otliers were strongly in favor of both. 
He had not expres^icd himself on that question, but had as yet pre- 
served his neutrality. A gentleman wno was not a member of the 
Churcli. but strongly in favor of the choir and instruments, having 
met him in the Fostofficc. thought to draw out of him an expres- 
sion, and after various social converse, and finding him in a pleasant 
and communicative mood, asked him how he liked the choir and in- 
struments. Without seeming to notice the particular question, he 
said. " I was preaching In a large town, where Mr. Russel. a concert 
singer, was stopping at the time. When 1 came to a certain point in 
the discourse, Mr. Russell, who was sitting in the front of the gal- 
lery, struck up and sung a verse exactly applicable to the point. It 
produced the most thrilling effect I ever saw." He said no more, 
but the gentleman was so convulsed with the story, tliat tlie question 
was passed over without being answered. He made all about him 
feel cheerful and pleasant. 

His imagination took in a wide range and gave him gre^it power 
as a public speaker. On one occasion, in preaching on the resurrec- 
tion, he painted the rising of the dead — the coming of tlie little in- 
fants to the embrace of their niotliers — the meeting of friends long 
separated, in such a vivid manner that tlie congregation seemed to 
be mingling with the scenes, and mothers who had buried children 
were looking as if expecting to embrace them the next moment. 
For the want of scholastic training, his tropes and figures were not 
always rhetorically correct, but the defects were ovenooked, even by 
the learned, because of the exuberance of good spirits with which 
ihey were accompanied — his impassioned eloquence. 

His early advantages for education were only such as could be 
furnished in the log school houses in Indiana, in his boyhood days. 
but he applied himself assiduously in after years. While attending 
the common school in his boyhood he performed a feat, ralher for 
atnusement. and to show what he could do, than from any expect- 
ation of deriving any advantage from it, which proved to be of im- 
mense value to him ; that was, to commit the whole of the English 
Dictionary to memory. He would have some of his school-fellows 
hear him recite; and to amuse and astonish them he would repeat 
page after page of the book without missing a word. This was 
what gave him such a great flow of words. In after years, all he 
had to do wa.s to wave his wand, and the words would step forth to 
do his bidding. 

In his nature, he was open, frank, and generous, and was fond 
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of such good cheer as was consistent with Christian character. Ht 
was a genial companion, and all who associated with him wen 
impressed with his remarkable fertility of mental resources. He^» jlc 
received the honorary degree of D. D. from the Indiana Asbur)^^— ry 
University, in June, 1S56, just a few months before his decease.. 
Though not a classical scholar, he was wortliy of his doctorafe. 

Perhaps this sketch cannot be better closeiJ than in the langua^ 
of the Methodist Qttarterly Revieuf for January, r S57, edited by Rev. " 
D. Whedon, U. U., who knew him quite intimately. " Dr. Wauonr-» «n, 
in the midst of great infirmities, exhibited rare powers. \\'ithou-t_»ijt 
early scholastic advantages, he rose by the native vigor and hrillianr^ ^ — -y 
of his own mind to an eminence in the pulpit, upon die platform, an* ^^ 
in the editorial chair, which few. with tht happiest external aids, hav ^^■c 
been able to obtain. He excelled not in the process of regular an> .^li 
adamantine logic, but saw things with clear-sighted, intuitive sagaci ty* y . 

He was no thoroughbred metaphysician, and yet he blended a rai~ e 

subtlety of perception with that of transparency of imagination, ^Sn 
which the nicest discriminations of truth are readily detected. IlHe 
had never mastered the technical accuracies of language, yet I — =ic 
handled the powers of die English tongue with a mastery, a rang: — % 
and sometimes a crcalivcncas, which, while it needed the prumr=sig 
hand of severe criiici.sm, attested the possession of the gifts *■ ''■ 
genious, and rendered him possessor of a great popular sway. I te 
often failed in a purity of taste, and yet seldom is found a more <*=-r: x- 
quisite tone of esthetic refinement, or a richer exuberance in * ^- 
production of the varied forms of imaginative I>eauty. Had it 

pleased Almighty God to grant him a healthy frame of body, he 

had, in the measure of human age, years of great scr\'icc in hL.^ni, 
Humanity and religion would have drawn large insiallments frcr=Dm 
his ever-willing treasury of powers. Had large physical stren^^^li 
waited to execute the volitions of his ardent soul, he would ha^K^^ 
excelled in wreaking his powers ujx)n the accomplishment of mas^sej 
of good. But the living spirit maintained a constant struggle w^?(4 
the corporal wreck, his attenuated frame fully obeyintj the raf tf 
impulses of his soul. His pale features, singularly lighted by the 
eye beaming with the intensity of powerful conception, his pantiny 
chest heaving for the breath to pour the vocal conductor of electric 
thoughts, were perpetual reminders to his friends of lus brief dela]r, 
and momentous to himself to hurry his task before the damp shada 
were upon him. How did his triumphant spirit, amidst the partii^ 
fragments of its tenement, pour forth the last products of its glorious 
energies! Who that read, for tlie last few months, the columns of ibe 
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^orthwestfm Christian AdvocaU, could have imagined that its 
«:o|>ious flow of rich thouj^ht were the List utterances dictated from the 
couch of an expiring man? 'I'he niagnihccnt strains, ringing through 
the wide air, of the dying swan ! They seemed to flow as long as 
the heart beat, and stop with its closing collapse. The echoes were 
yet rolling while the freed spirit was ascending." 

In tht; department of Sabbath Schools, that most difficult part 
of our work, this Church has generally taken an active interest. 
They have generally maintained a large and inierestlng school, and. 
at the present writing, they arc very prosperous in this iie[>artment 
of Christian work, and are laboring assiduously to fill their mission 
to the young. 

Although writing a specific history of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, it will not l^ out of place to record that other Christian 
Churches were organized at an early day in the history of the town. 
ITie Churclies were organized as follows: Methodist Episcopal. 
June, 1830; Baptist, December, 1831 ; Presbyterian, in the fall of 
J832; Protestant Episcopal, autumn of 1S38; Congregational, in 
the summer of 1853. Hence it appears tliat the Methodists have 
a priority of existence by a little more than one year. The mem- 
bership in 1S76 was 510, including probationers, having a church 
valued at $50,000, and free from debt. The other denominations 
have valuable houses of worship. 

We have now furnished a pretty good idea of the origin, pro- 
gress, and present condition of Protestantism in this city : and it is 
well, from this standpoint, to take a hasty survey of its operations 
through the county. We cannot go into the minutia-, but will give a 
general statement. The first Christian Church in diis county was 
organized in January, 1828. It was a Methodist Society, and con- 
sisted, at the time, of only eleven members. The ministers of this 
denomination, in tlie early settlement of this country, were almost 
constantly m the saddle, searching out the new settlers, and calling 
them together in their shanties, as soon as a half dozen or more 
could l>e gathered together. They diil not wait for them to build 
villages, erect school-houses or churches, and then call for them to 
occupy them, but they went after the people to call them to be 
reconciled to God. lliis course subjected the men who did so to 
many inconveniences and hardships — to much toil and suffering. 

From the foregoing facts, it would be expected that they snould 
gain an extensive influence among the people at large. This ex- 
pectation is found to be realized from the statistics below. There is 
one drawback, that is. while they were extending their tabors so far, 
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they did not attend sufficiently to the important points which the-- 
had gained. The villages just springing into life, and ambitious o *— *o ^ 
a reputation, were not cared for so as to secure permanently Ag- ^Th e 
footing which had been gained ; so that, in some of them, thoug^^»^ 
we were the first to erect a standard, we have not the strcngtli u^^^we 
ought to have had, and might have had. Others were allowed f to 
reap the fruit of our planting. More of the people, probably, we" — =^ re 
gathered into the Church upon the whole, for the time being, th^ .^^n 
would have been had they pursued a different course, but, by nerr^^Kr. 
lecting the centers, perhaps, we are not so strong in any one locali* Jlity 
as we might have been. By this activity of our itinerant men — ih-^Kncy 
were, emphatically, itinerant — nearly every nook and comer of t=:^Khe 
county has been supplied with the Gospel. 

We now reckon, according to the Minutes for 1876, ihe follo^sw- 
ing charges in the County of Lenawee, having the number of w t i- 
bers and probationers attached, viz : 



Adrian 610 

Tecumsch IGO 

Clinton and Mocod 157 

Decrficld 140 

Blissfield 151 

Palmyra 81 

Morenci 404 

Medina 77 



HudBon 1C$ 

Franklin 1G8 

Bidgevay 195 

Clayton 125 

rairBeld 139 

Addison 245 

Total 2.808 



Tliese charges have, in the aggregate, a Church property val-wjcd 
at $175,200. 

The first Camp Meeting held in this county was held n car 
Clinton, in the summer of 1832, and it was a time of much rellgicus 
interest. Camp Meetings have been held since then at diffcx-cnt 
points, at various intervals, and with varying success. These gather- 
ings of the people to worship in the groves have generally proved 
to be of signal benefit to the church. Two were held in the limits 
of this county during the summer of 1857, the fruits of which were 
very glorious. There was but little difficulty in preserving good 
order at cither of them. These two meetings were not sjgndizcd 
so much for the number of conversions as for the depth of the 
work in the hearts of Christians, The Christians, both ministers and 
people, went out from them so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
holin(?ss that the succeeding winter was characterized by remarkable 
revivals. 

There is one locality — a beautiful place it is — where a Camp 
Meeting was held for several years in succession, and to which tlic 
attention of the people was directed as one of the fixed points of 
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[lis feast of tabernacles, that is. "The Devil's Lake." This is a 
tngiilar conjunciton ol' names — "The Devil's I^ke" and a Method- 
it Camp Meeting! It savors a little of attacking Satan in his very 
eal. But, if the evil genius ever presided here, he has been exor- 
ised; for the meetings have always been seasons of spiritual inter- 
!St and profit to die Church. There is an Indian tradition in regard 
die origin of this name for this beautiful lake, which we will not 
low record. 

Statistics for the City of Adrian should not be overlooked. 
rhcy are as follows: 

MeUiodUt Epifl<!opBl .610 I BapUst 353 

I Pratfiit&Dt Episcopal 194 | PreebyteriaD 298 
Cougregnltanol 2^2. 
PoNTiAc is one of the oldest setdements in this State, after 
caving the lake and river coast. Mr. Orson Allen settled here in 
[819. This was the beginning of the place*. It is the seat of justice 
or the County of Oakland, is situated on the Clinton River, twenty- 
ive miles northwest from Detroit, and possesses the advantages of 
he Detroit & Milwaukee Railroad. The Pontiac Railroad had been 
tnown for many years. This was one of the earliest structures of 
he kind in the West, having been completed from Detroit to 
'ontiac in the spring of 1843. although it had been commence<l as 
iarly as 1S35. The city is favored with good water-power, and it 
ontains a population of nearly 4.000 souls. It is a very interesting 
ind important town, although it has not fully met the early expecta- 
ions in regard to its growth. 

Christianity, aldiough introduced at an early day — Mr. Allen is 
aid to have been a mt^mber of a Christian Church — has had more 
o contend against in this town than in almost any other in this 
Jtate. Many of the early settlers were professed infidels, and 
arried their opposition to Christianity to a very great extent It 
kas been stated, on what seemed to be good authority, that there 
v*as an infidel club, or organization there, yet, the probabilidcs are 
hat there were, slmjily, six or eight men of that cast, who were 
Irawn together, at die taverns and stores, on die principles of 
iffinit)', and who carried on their opposition as chance or an appc- 
ite for strong tirink happened to draw them together, without any 
ystemaiic combination for that purpose. They were the leading 
pints of the town, and were led by spirits, as they were liberM 
ustomers at the bars of the taverns. At some of tliese times, they 
rauld have mock sacraments and baptisms. On one occasion, they 
aught a lad, and baptized him with whisky, in the name of the 
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Father. Son, and Holy Ghost The man who officiated on this occa- 
sion retired to bed Uiat night as well as usual, but was found dead m^ 
in his bed next morning. What an awful thought, that one sliotild J 5*^ 
po out of the world so suddenly with such a crime on his soul I " 

These men are all dead now; most of them have died a miserable 
death. There was only one exception to this last remark. He was 
a lawyer by profession, and first scttlwl in Macomb County in 1817. 
After some time, he removed to Oakland County, and filled several 
important offices. He was a man of fine abilities, but. at this early -^ 
day, he fell Into the same spirit with these infidels, and made himself ~3I 
wretched as well as those around him. However, at an advancedj^ixd 
age, he became a convert to the Christian faith, and an experimentalCaBl 
Christian. "He died at Fentonvillc in February. 185S. at the ad— ,tl- 
vanced ape of eighty-four years, in the full possession of his vigorous ^s 
mind, and in the faith of the Christian religion." 

The following extracts from a memorandum book kept by himr^n 
while in Macomb County, will show some of the difficulties witK'::aii 
Ttrhich the early settlers had to contend: "1817— i ax and hcKe^ t 
.^00; Oct. 27 — Whiskey (a "necessary of life"), $2.50 per eallorr-^m 
1818, Nov. — I lb. tea. $5.00." These are given only as specimens ^ 
We refer to D. LcRoy, Esq. It is to be regarded as a very e» 
traordinary manifestation of Divine mercy that any one of tliat clas 
of infidels should ever have been converted to the experience 
pardoning grace. We knew him personally. 

Rei\ 'John P. KeiU. a Methoilist minister, who was appointed ^^BO 
Detroit Circuit In 1820. established an appointment at Pontiac: ^^^^ 

that, in June. 1821, when James B. Ftnley, the Presiding Elder. via t< ^^^ 

the Circuit, and held a Quarterly Meeting at Detroit, Mr. Kent h;^^*-^ 
-an appointment for him at Pontiac, on a week-day, which he fille 
Mr. Kent does not appear to have formed any Society at this plac~ 
There is no evidence tliat his successors kept up the appointment—— 
but it is probable they did not — until Rev. John A. Baughman can"* 
on. who established a regular appointment here. While he was > 
tlie Detroit Circuit, having only to take in all the settlements 
Michigan, with a few in northern Ohio, and being full of zeal for th< 
cause of religion, he look in this place, also, in 1825. He. however, 
did not form any Society in the village that year. The policy of 
■or^nizing Societies around the village. Instead of concentrating In 
it, was adopted, and followed for several years, because the village 
was considered a hard place. Indeed, It had a hard name : so tint. 
in speaking of persons who liad gone bad, for a number of years It 
was said that they " liad gone to Pontiac." This policy of having 
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phasis. '*f am detemtimd fo &e a Chn'stian." His wife had not made 
any profession of a rplijjious experience, though she was now, and 
had been for some time, very desirous, and liad expressed a desire 
for religion. It was not long before they both were converted, and 
united witli tliis Church. Tlieir conversion and union with the 
Methodist Church produced a profound sensation in the commu- 
nity. This was the state of affairs at tlie time when the dedication 
occurred. From this time, the work of revival went forward until a 
large number were converted and added to the Church. On the 
22a of January and on the 29th of March, the Presiding Elder 
baptized fifty-nine of the converts. These were adults, and some 
of the most influential people in the town. The preacher, Mr. Fox. 
was unordaitied, which was one reason why the Presiding Eider 
attendetl to the baptisms. Since Oicn, this Church has been favored 
witli many seasons of very precious revival and refresJiings from 
the presence of the Lord. According to the Minutes for 1876. the 
Society now numbers 290 members, besides the number who have 
gone from them to benefit the Church in other places, and have 
gone to the Church above. 

In relation to this place, the same kind of economy had be^ft 
adopted which had obtained among the Metliodists in many ol}«.«r 
places, that is, they contented themselves with making a feeble efficDrt 
in the village, because it seemed to be a liard place, and bestow <& 
their lalx>r, and concentrated their energies, or, rather, scattet— «i 
them, in the country round about Pontiac, although a considerat)!* 
and thriving town for a new country, did not even furnish a na^nc 
for a Circuit or Station earlier than 1838. At this date, it appe-^rs 
in the Minutes for the first time, with Rev. Josiah Brakcman as «hc 
preacher; and. yet. there was no special concentration of force. As 
evidence of this scattering of the forces in the countr)*, we find * 
church, built of logs, about three miles out of the village, a little ^o 
the nortli of east Ic was known as " Donation Chapel." It -^was 
built in 1828 or 1829, by a Mr. Hathaway and a, Mr. Turner, and 
presented to the Methodist Episcopal Church by them; hence «<* 
name. These men were worthy members of the Church, and hay* 
gone to worship in that " house not made with hands, eternal '," 
uie heavens," They designed well ; but, had they concentrated their 
force in the village, how much better would it have been for the 
cau!;e of religion. It is true that a soul in the country is in 'itscji 
as valuable as in the village, but Churches need to be planted _M> 
the midst of the people; besides, all know that the towns and vil- 
lages liavc much to do in shaping the character of tlte couniry 
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round about them. We do not intend, in these remarks, to censure 
either tlie ministers or people, but simply to say that it is a pity diat 
more importance was not attached to labor in the village. We 
know well, however, how difficult it is to concentrate labor in a place 
where there were so few members as there were here at an early 
day. As late as 1835, when we were on this Circuit— called 
Farmington — we had to be contented with preaching once in the 
day — on the .Sabbath — once in two weeks. But everything is now 
chanjjed, 

Ihe Church here has met with some reverses and drawbacks, 
as well as having a good deal of opposition from the world. One 
minister, who was appointed to the Circuit In 1S39, about the middle 
of the year, became disaffected, joined the Baptists, and then k-ctured 
against the polity of the Church he had left. His colleague, /^ev. R. 
Sapp. then a young man. answered his lecture so effectually and 
completely that he failed to draw away many disciples. SlJII. this 
incident so diverted public attention as to prevent any special ad- 
vance in the cause for a time. What were the motives which in- 
fluenced him to this course, we will not now pretend to say. He 
was a man of promising talents, and. had he remained true to the 
Church, might have held a good anti useful position, but, for some 
Reason, he has not done much for the world since. He quickly sank 
into obscurity, and no one speaks the name of Miles Sandford with 
^ny special interest. 

Another one, in 1852, adopted and pursued such a course as 
Uiat the brethren found it necessary to arrest his character, and to 
*iavc his case investigated by die Presiding Elder, according to the 
jDrovisions of discipline in such cases. He was suspended from the 
*jiinistry until the next Annual Conference, at which time he was 
expelled from the ministry and Church. After his suspension, he 
Joined the Baptist Church, and became a minister among them, 
"before the final adjudication of his case before the Annual Confer- 
ence. A third, though he finished the term of his appointment, 
joined the Protestant Episcopal Church at the end of the year. 
Although he filled his term, and honorably withdrew, any one may 
-vrell see that, having determined to leave, he could not labor with 
^ny zeal to build up the Church — a Church which, according to his 
new theory, was not a Church at all, and that he was determined to 
abandon, and only waited for the time to come when he could do 
so honorably to himself. Notwithstanding these defections, the 
Church has kept on its way, and has prospered, showing that the 
lurch is not dependent on one or two or tJiree men. There is a 
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most wonderful reaiperaiivc energy in the Methodist Churcl 

Other Christian Churches, as the Baptists. Presbyterians. Coi 
gregatlonalists, and Protestant Episcopalians, have been establishc 
and have done their work towards tlic moral and spiritual ren< 
tion and elevation of this community. 

\Vc may now append to this sketch of Pontiac a notice of o - ». i f 
work in this county at large. The township of Troy was the fi«— :st 
point at which a Methodist Soctetj- was organized, and that townshft_s p 
has always maintained a good reputation In this respect. Indeti-<^ 
some ver)- valuable men have come from revivals in that townsI»ij3, 
as Joseph Jennings. Riley C. Crawford, Manasseh Hickey, and some 
others, in the ministry, living and dead. 

In 1820, we fmd the introduction of the Gospel, under the 
operations of Metlwdism, into this county, about which time a smaii 
Society was organized. The Societj' was few and scattered, but the 
country has become thickly populated, and religious instrucdon is 
furnished to the people in great abundance. 

Among the greatest achievements attained in this count)' may 
be named the building of a large and beautiful brick church at 
Birmingham, which was dedicated in the autumn of 1873. Rev. 
Robert Bird was stationed there in 1869, with tlie expectation that 
he would secure the building of a church. When he first opened 
the subject, everybody considered it perfectly chimerical and absund. 
But he went about it. and persevered until it was done. Our cause 
has been wonderfully advanced by it. Nobody but Robert Bir^ 
would have succeeded in such an enterprise under the circumstancc^- 
He was five years about it. He remained in the Station three year*- 
and the state of the work was such that he could not safely leave »"*• 
He took a supernumerary relation, and remained at the work. TV*' 
next year he took the responsibility of not going to his charge ^^ 
finish this work. He, by the way, is perhaps the greatest church* 
builder in the Conference. This church is a perfect gem, and i ""^ 
doubtless, the best and most beautiful church cdilice on this cont 
nent, in a village of the size. 

Instead of one or two small Societies, without any Church pi 
crty, in 1820, we have, according to the reports at the Conferenc^^j^ 
of 1876. the following Churches and Stations, with members anc?-^ 
probationers attached, viz : 




Pooliftc 290 

Troy 143 

Rocb«*ler - 39 

Ojiford 187 

Orwn 77 



MilfoH m 

Bun til Ijvod M 

Wiilled Uko. IW 

CoiDRierco. 64 

FarmiDgtoD 108 
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•Souihfi«ld 43 

BirmiDgbam 154 

BoyalOah 90 

Highland 113 



Clarketon 90 

Brandon 171 

•Lakeville 45 

Davisburg 131 

Holly 187 

Total 2,340 

There is an aggregate of Church property valued at $137,400. 
hese items make an encouraging showing, and yet it is not all that 
lould have been done. 

We ought not to fail to show that Rev. Isaac Ruggles, a Con- 
regadonal minister, settled in Pontiac, in 1824, and operated as 
uch as he could, and was successful in organizing a small Church 
the town of Farmington, which has always been spoken of as 
resbyterian. We cannot say definitely which form of organization 
took. They had built a small church as early as 1830. At the 
ne of the specially blessed revival under the labors of Rev. 
rilliam T. Snow, of the Methodist Church, that Society was supplied 
f a young man named Bridgman, who had never seen anything of 
le kind and did not know what to make of it. Mr. Ruggles may, 
lerefore, be regarded as the father of Presbyterian ism in Oakland 
bunty. He always lived in this county, but removed for the latter 
art of his life into the township of Farmington. 

We conclude this article, remarking that there have been many 
>recious seasons of revival in this city and accessions to the Church, 
utin the changing population, many of the converts have gone else- 
f^here, and other communities enjoy the benefit Tlie Detroit 
Jinual Conference held its session m Pontiac, in 1859, Bishop Janes 
residing. It was well entertained and the session was an occasion 
much value to our cause in the city. 

The denominations stand, in 1876, as follows; — 

In the (Sty. In tLc Oountf. 

Methodiat Episcopal 290 2,340 

Baptist 181 568 

Preabyterian 124 504 

Protestant Episcopal 164 164 

CongregatioDal 233 410 

We take great pleasure in presenting a sketch of one who has 
^n stationed in this place. 

Rev. Daniel C. Jacokes, D. D., was bom in the State of New- 
ark, in 1809, and came to Michigan when but a young man. He 
*^nt several years in Detroit, and was then a member of the First 
'"Csbyterian Church. He studied for the ministry, intending to 

* Only (o much of thcM chaitet m Uct In OaUand Conoty. 
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enter that work in the Presbyterian Church: but, becoming mor 
acquainted vvitli tlie doctrines and discipline of the Methodist Epi; 
copal Church, he found that his mind and heart were more i 
accord wth them. He, therefore, changed his Church relationshi] 
and was duly recommended, and was admitted into the MIchijj; 
Conference in 1840, and has continued in the active work until 
Conference of 1876, when, in consequence of the feeble health 
his wife, he took a supernumerary relation to the Conference. F« 
several years of his early ministry he was a missionary among 
Indians, and endured all the hardships and inconveniences indd^ ^ 
to such work, which were neither few nor small. 

Dr. Jacokes has filled many of the important appointments St. 
the Confcrcncc^-as Lafayette street. Detroit; Port Huron; Dext^*-; 
Pontiac, and Hudson. Hudson was the last charge in which h»<! 
labored. He always remaineti in the same charge the full cii.s- 
ciplrnary term. He was appointed to the Adrian District In i8ti9> 
and remained on it for four years, discharging the duties of tft^ 
office with great activity and fidelity. He was honored by his Con^^ 
ferencc by being elected a delegate to the General Conference..^ 
which met in the City of Baltimore in May. 1876. ^ 

Dr. Jacokes has always been a great student and has a very 
large library of his own, and is justly cntided to all the honors con- 
ferred on him by literary institutions, the titles conferred being more 
of an honor to the institutions than to him. He is a verj* worthy 
Christian gendeman, and we are verj' happy to be able to furnish a 
portrait of htm^-of one whose name has become so familiar to the 
Michigan public, as being an able minister and a scholar of com- 
manding attitude. 

Port Huron, a flourishing young city, situated at the outlet of 
Lake Huron, or at the head of St. Gair River at the point where 
the Black River enters the Sl Clair, appears in our Minutes as an 
appointment in 1838. Prior to this time it had been included in St 
Clair Circuit. This was made a point of rest and a small setde- 
mcnt, by the French, almost as soon as Mackinaw: but no consider- 
able progress, by way of settlement, was made until a much later 
date. The village was surveyed and platted in 1836, and it was 
incorporated as a village in 1849. ^^^ chartered a city in 1857, and 
now contains a population of about 9.000, or nearly that. 

The first Society of the MctJiodist Episcopal Church was 
organized by Rev. Benjamin Cooper, in 1S30; but this became scat- 
tered, made up as It was of a floating population, but a permaneul 
>reani2ation was made in 18^4- Their first house of worship 





1S44. and dedicated by Rev. E. H. Pilcher. This 
houso became too small for the Church and community, and they 
decided to dispose of this and build a larger one. This first house 
was sold to the Roman Catliolics, and a new and superior one was 
completed and tlcciicated to Divine service in December. 1856, by 
J?«/. Thomas C, Gardner. This, again, has been superseded by a 
large and elegant brick structure, under the labors of Rev. James 
S. Smart, who is noted in Michigan for dedicating churches and 
raising money — the basement of which was dedicated by Bishop 
Ames, in May, 1875. 

The Congregational Church was first organized as a FVesby- 
terian Church, in 1837. by Jiev. O. C Thompson, who served as a 
temporary supply, but it was changed into the Congregational form 
a few years after. They have an excellent house of worship, and a 
Jage and flourishing Society. The Protestant Episcopal Church was 
planted here In 1839. They have a good house of worship, built 
m 1857. 

Tiie Detroit Annual Conference held its session here in Sep- 
tember. 1857. and was nobly entertained by the people. Tlie 
venerable bishop Waugh presided. He preached and e.\horte<l 
with the zeal and fire of his youth, giving an example to the mem- 
bers of the Conference which was felt in its inilucnce by them 
throughout the whole year. No one can fully estimate the value 
af the active and zealous labors of the venerable and chief men of 
tJie Church, who do not seem to think that their position excuses 
cliem from the active, direct labor for the salvation of souls. This 
Conference was a time of great spiritual interest Some were con- 
i^erted during the session, and a glorious revival followed, extending 
Jirough the whole year, resulting in the addition of eighty-six as a 
"^cti increase for the year, under the labors of that zealous and faith- 
xjI pastor, Rev. Scth Reed, who still lives and is abundant in labors. 
Another result was the erection of an elegant parsonage for the 
^accommodation of the ministers family. 

Port Huron District appears in our Minutes in 1857, and 
Xlanasseh Hickey was the Presiding Elder. So this city has come 
to occupy, deservedly, an important place in the operations of 
t*rotestantism in this country. The District, at this time, was no 
Sinecure, for though the charges were so arranged that nearly all of 
them readied to the river and lake, a Presiding Elder could not 
visit all his work by steamboat. Oftentimes he had to travel on 
Toot for miles 10 reach die place of the Quarterly Meeting. He 
had to endure a great deal of inconvenience for lodging places, and 
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to put up with much coarse living^. These labors and discomforts 
were so great and numerous that Mr. Hickey could not endure them 
longer man two years; his health so failed that he had to be 
relieved from it, and E. H. Pilcher succeeded him for one year. 

The principal evangelical Churches have a good Church pro- 
perty, and a membership as below, according to the reports for 
1876: 

HethodUt EpiiMpal 277 I ConprcgftUosal 28S 

ProtcstautEpiBcopul..[iotrcp<jrtct], | BupUst iSA 

We have said so much in regard to this whole region, under 
the head of St. Clair, that it is not necessary to add anything- 
here on the general subject. There is a Methodist Episcopal 
Society among the Gemians. embracing quite a membership, but as 
it is included in the Marine City Circuit, we are not able to 
give tlie exact number and so do not include them in the number 
of members in the city, which would add considerably to the num- 
ber of the Methodists as given above. 

VVe will conclude what we have to say about Port Huron 
by adding that in the winter of i85c>-6o there was an extensive 
work of grace under the pastorate of Rev. S. Clements, who was 
much assisted by E. H. Pilcher, the Presiding Elder. Rev. James 
S. Smart was stationed here in 1873—76, and, under his pastorate, 
they erected their large and valuable church, the basement of which 
was dedicated, in 1875, by Bishop Ames. 

We also take great pleasure in inserting a memorial sketch of 
a layman who was one of the lay delegates to the General Confer- 
ence of 1S72 : 

"Mr. Henry Fish died at his residence in this City, at 5:30 
o*c!ock Friday evening. May 26, 1876, after an illness of several 
weeks, the culmination of a painful disease that had afflicted him 
for some years. 

" Mr. Fish was well known throughout the State of Michigan, 
and respected by all who knew him. Jn Port Huron he was known 
by every one, and although his vigorous advocacy of prohibition 
made him some enemies, none could say aught against his character, 
while by all the better class of people he was held in the highest 
esteem. He was a man of vigorous intellect, of uncompromising 
honesty, firm in his adherence to the principles he believed to be- 
right, generous in support of his Church and all worthy charitab! 
and educational instiuiiions fostered by it, kind and liberal to th' 
poor, ready with his influence and his purse to forward all deservin] 
public enterprises^ and in every way an admirable and valuable 
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will have the earnest sympatliy of the entire community, who mourn 
a good man — a great and noble heart lost to the community and ui 
the world," — Port Huron Times. 

The funeral took place at the family residence on the 28th. 
Rev. J. M. Arnold, D. D.,of Detroit, officiated, the pastor. Rev. J. S. 
Smart, bL-ing absent in attendance at the General Conference at 
Baltimore. We knew Mr. Fish well, and knew him to be a very 
devout and consistent Christian. 

Grand Rapids. — We have selected this place as a nucleus 
around which to cluster the Protestant llistorj' for a large extent of 
country, because this is the most important town In what is known 
as the Grand River Valley, and because this was the point at which 
tliis Protestant 11 istory begins. Grand Rapids Mission appears in 
our Minutes for the first time in 1835. Rev. Osband Monnctt was 
the preacher. No itinerant preacher had, as yet, visited the ground, 
but a few adventurers had located themselves at the Kapids and 
other points along the river, and among them were a few Method- 
ists. These had desired a preacher to be sent Mr. Monnett had 
everything to do, as he had no plan of his work ; he had to inquire 
out the sctdemcnts, and find his way to them as best he could. 
The appointment proved 10 be a very unsuitable one; for. although 
he was a pious, good man, he was timid and bashful, and had 
no push about him, so he made but little headway. A few points 
were visited, and somt^thing of form was given to llie work. In 
some respects, the next appointment, at the beginning, was more 
promising, because the man had more energy of character : and 
tilings began to look well, when, alas! the sun set in darkness. 
They had now extcndL-d Uieir labors up and down the river as far as 
there were any settlements of sufficient numbers to warrant a visit 
from a minister of the Gospel. 

Rev. Oren Mitchel, one of the most quiet, good and inoffensive 
men ever thrust out into the wilderness to look after the wandering" 
sheep, was sent to this field in 1837. He found himself so trammeled 
wiUi what had occurred the year before that he could scarcely hold 
up his head, and did litde more than to furnish the people an ex- 
ample of piety and true devotion to God. The settlements had so 
increased during the year that it was thought best, at the end of the 
year, to make two Circuits in the valley. Grand Rapids and all the 
valley belonged to Ann Arbor District for the first two years, but 
the Presiding Elder, Rev, H. Colclazer, was not able to visit it. For 
the year 1S37, it was attached to the Tlint River OistricL Rev. 
S. P. Shaw was the Presiding Elder, and he was able to make a 
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p artial visitation of the country, going as far down asGrand Rapids. 
^S In 1S3S. Marshall District was cryatod, and Klijah H, Pilcher 
^^ras appointed to it, and tliis valley was included in iL In order 
to ruach Grand Rapids, the Presiding Klder had to travel from 
Marshall without any intervening appointments, and, in order to 
complete his work in that part, to pass on up the river, to attend 
to all the appointments on that route without rctnming home, and 
then, as was the t^ase sometimes, travel from FentonviUe, in Genesee 
County, to Jackson, witliout any inter\'ening charges. This kind of 
labor, however, only came to him once a quarter, or, rather, from 
Kfour to five weeks in each quarter; but the Circuit preachers, though 
"they had not so extensive a ride, had less time in which to perform 
it, and had no relief by being a part of tlic time in the ojK-n countr)'. 
In 1838, the country was divided into two charges. James H. 
Frees was appointed to Grand Rapids, alx)ut whom we have nothing 
to say — only, that the cause was not much advanced by him. Larnion 
Chatficld was appointed to Lyons Circuit. A Congregational minis- 
ter had settled at Grand Rapids, but his* labors were confined to 
that place. There was here and there a Methodist local preacher 
who did good service to the people in their destitution of the means 
of grace. Mr. Chatfield gave shape and order to the work in Ionia 
County and in the northern part of Katon. In this work he was 
greatly assisted by the local preachers and cxhorters. The Quarlt:rly 
Meetings were times of great interest The people would travel 
from twcHly to t/Urty miles, with ox teams, fording streams, and 
plodding through the mud, to attend them. When there, ihey re- 
ceived such full and glorious manifestations of love and grace as 
made ihcm rejoice that they had attended. 

Tlie first Camp Meetmg ever held in this valley, was in Ionia 
County — E. H. Pilcher Presiding Elder, and L Chatficld. preaclier — 
in June, 1841. It was a very interesting meeting, though not very 
numerously attended, because of the sparseness of the population ; 

Nbut order prevailed without any difficulty, so that those who had 
ifiie charge of it could retire at night, and rest as quietly as if they 
were at their own homes. A goodly number of sinners were con- 
verted, and it was a time of great refreshing from the Lord. ITie 
Church received a great accession of permanent strength from this 
meeting. 

The village of Lyons was made a preaching appointment in 
1836. A few men of means had established themselves there, and 
it was fully expected that it would immediately be a great place, 
expectation, like a great many others which sprung np in 
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1836-7, was destined to be disappointed ; for, though this valley u 
very fertile, and rich in its minerals and lumber, time was required 
for the development of these resources. As the country has ad- 
vanced, the villages have increased in their population, although 
many of the original settlers, not realizing their fond hopes, aban- 
doned them for other localities. As soon as these people found 
themselves setded down here, they desired to hear the Gospel, or, 
possibly, they thought it might be more for their credit, and tend to 
facilitate the settlement, to have religious services conducted on the 
Sabbath. Whatever their motives may have been is no matter now. 
They wanted the services, and our ministers were ready to respond 
to the call, and the only ones. They were supplied in this way 
through the country for many years before any other ministei^ came 
in to establish themselves in these wilds. 

It is an interesting fact that, however extensive were their Cir- 
cuits, or however laborious the work of our ministers, they have 
always been ready to respond to such calls, and make arrangements 
to supply them. No sacrifice has been too much for them to mak^ 
or labor too severe to be performed, or exposure too intense to be 
endured by them to meet the wants of the people. The fact is, there 
have not been wanting martyrs to the work, or noble heroes to meet 
and brave labors and dangers, among the men to whom has been 
assigned the cultivation of this field. 

Some of the local preachers were as ready to brave these dan- 
gers as the itinerants. Rev. Jacob Dobbins, a local preacher, had 
settled in the timbered land in the north part of Eaton County, 
and on the south side of Grand River, not far from the river. In 
stature he was a small man, but in determination a giant He had 
his regular appointments, and attended to them faithfully. On one 
occasion, his appointment was on the north side of the river, and the 
water was high, the ice running, and it presented a very discour- 
aging prospect to make a passage across the river even with a good 
craft, li was at some distance from any house on either side. The 
canoe, in which he expected to make the transit, to his great disap- 
pointment, was on the other side of the flood. A faint heart would 
have quailed and returned, but not so with him. The few people 
must not be disappointed. He was not a good swimmer, so that a 
passage in that way was out of the question. In casting about to 
decide what to do, he foimd two small logs so situated that he could 
roll them into the river, which he did, and lashed them together with 
some withes, which he had cut with his knife, so making a raft; then 
stripping off his clothes, fastened them around his shoulders, and. 
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Some oppositions and some competitions have been encoun- 
tered, but this valley has been thoroughly Methodized. In 1840 and 
1841, a good deal of effort was made in this region by two or three 
young preachers of the immersion faith to convert the people to their ■ 
belief^ but without any very considerable success. This effort led one 
of them to deliver a discourse specially on the subject of baptism, in 
which he took occasion to comment on the common objection to the 
immersion of the three thousand on the day of Pentecost, to wit, the 
want of watep "Why," said he, "that is a very frivolous objection. 
There was no difificulty at all ; for the river Jordan runs right along^ 
there by Jerusalem, and furnished plenty of water. There was no di(n- 
culty at all." This state of things gave rise to the following incident 
at a Quarterly Meeting held in the town of Eagle, in May, 1841. 
On the Sabbath, during his discourse, the Presiding Elder — E. H. 
Pilcher — took occasion to allude to the subject of baptism, and re- 
ferred to the very oft-repeated objection to infant baptism, that is, 
that persons become dissatisfied with it when they come to years (rf 
maturity; and made some remarks in answer to it Just at that 
point in his discourse. Rev. L. Chatfield, who sat in the desk of the^ 
school-house behind him, pulled his coat. The Elder looked around^ 
when Mr. Chatfield arose, remarking as he did so, "If one be proph — ' 
esying, and anything be revealed to another that sittelh by, let th^ 
first hold his peace." Hearing this, the Elder sat down, and he wenl^ 
on, "I want to tell an incident which occurred with me once." SaicV 
he: "I was baptizing a few years ago, during which a young hAy^ 
came to me, and said she wished me to baptize her. But, said I,^ 
have you not been baptized ? She said she had been immersed :«^ 
water, but she did not consider that baptism, as the Scriptures say- 
we must be baptized mi//i water." The application was easy. Whca* 
he finished this story, he sat down, and the Presiding Elder went on* 
with his discourse, just as if no interruption had occurred. 

Before leaving this part of the countrj', we will take tlie libert)*^ 
of providing a brief notice of two men whose names are associatec:^ 
with the work here, Larnion Chatfield and Allen Staples. 

Rkv. Lakmon Chatiikli) was born in Windham, Green Count)*^-M 
in the Slate of New York, in 1812. His father wa.s a Deaton i^ 
the Presbyterian Church, and the son was thoroughly instructed ic=: 
the doctrines of that Church. But, while he was yet a boy, his sou—; 
revolted against the doctrines of Calvinism, and, wlien he came t: ^ 
hear the Methodists preach the doctrines of free grace — free salx"^- 
tion for all who would receive it — he joyfully accepted the doctrine^ 
and was converted to God in his early youth; but, not finding the help 
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which he needed, as he expressed it, "he fell from grace." When he 
was a young man, he came to Michigan, and settled near Tecumseh. 
There, under the preaching of Rev. Joseph Bangs, at tlie age of 
twent>'-two years, *' he renewed his covenant with God, and joined 
the Methodist Episcopal CImrch." 

In the Ofiicial Minutes of the Michigan Conference for 1876, it 
is said of him : "Always of a religious turn of mind, he thought out 
those funilamenlal doctrines of Christianity for himself, and, searching 
the Word of God for authority, stored his mind with the truths he 
found therein — truths which, in after years, proved their value in his 
matcliless controversial discourses upon Calvinism, the Doctrine of 
Decrees, Reprobation, and the Final Perseverance of the Saints. 
He was, emphatically, a doctrinal preacher, who would, In a sermon 
of an hour or more, probe to the bottom the fallacies of Calvinism^ 
Unitarianism, and Univcrsalism. 

"Immediately after joining the Methodist Episcopal Church, he 
entered upon the work of the ministry, was licensed as an exhorter, 
ind took his first work, as a subordinate, in the old Ohio Conference 
>f 1835, and was sent to Mount Clemens, In 1836, his name ap- 
>ears in tlie Mansfield Conference Minutes, [that is. in the Minutes 
>f the Michigan Conference held at Mansncid Ohio], and he was 
lent to Plymouth, and tlierc he was married to a Miss Lorimer. 
she left his side, in six or eight months, to join the hosts of the 
■etleemed. In die year jSjS, hewas sent to Lyons charge, then 
smbracing the territory now covered by the thriving town of Port- 
and. Here he assisted at the funeral of Philo Bogue in 1839. and, 
:wo years after, was married to Mrs. Eliza Bogue, by Rev. Allen 
Staples, of blessed memory. Serving two years upon the Lyons- 
Circuit, he was then appointed Presiding Elder of the Shiawassee 
DisiHct. Four years of District work, traveling from Grand Rapids 
Co Saginaw, proved his efficiency, and, at the expiration of his term 
here, he was sent, as Presiding Elder, to tlie Adrian District. 

" Merc- he lived, at Adrian, for three years ; poorly paid, but- 
laying upon the hearts of the people such grand truths that, far and 
Dear, there remains indelibly fixed in the minds of those who heard 
him, profound impressions of the preaching of Larmon Chaifield." 

Alchough his early school advantages wt- re very limited, he was. 
very accurate in the use of language, and, though he was ignorant 
of the technical rules of logic, he understood how to reason logically^ 
and was a man of great power in the pulpit. He died at Porllancl, 
Ionia County, where he had resided for many years, in August, 187^ 
of days and good fruits. 
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Rev. Allen Staples was a man of very moderate preadiing 
abilities, if the capacity for analyzing a text and arranging a serm(Hi 
bp taken as the standard ; but, if the power to reach the heart and 
influence the judgment of his hearers be taken as the rule of 
determination, he was much above mediocrity — he was superior- 
His educational attainments were limited, but they were used to 
the best advantage. He was born in Cheshire, Massachusetts, July 
15th, 1810, and was converted to God when about fifteen years of 
age. Notwithstanding he had to meet with opposition, he soon 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. He was licensed to preach 
m 1836, and the same year was admitted on trial in the Michigan 
Conference. His second appointment — 1837 — was to Bean Creek. 
The whole country was so new and sparsely settled that the Circuit 
was named after the Creek, and not for any town — but Hudson has 
become a large and pleasant town in it since then, and has been 
made a Station, having good churches of the different denomina- 
tions. 

His zeal for the conversion and salvation of sinners was so 
all-pervading and so all-consuming that he could well adopt the 
language of the prophet, " For Zion's sake I will not rest, for Jeru- 
salem's sake I will not hold my peace." His zeal was so great that 
he could not devote his time to reading and study, but he must be 
looking after sinners, and laboring with them to bring them to 
Christ. Blessed and extensive revivals of religion uniformly attend- 
ed his labors. By means of such excessive labors, he soon became 
worn out, and was for several years on the superannuated list On 
his death-bed, he advised his brethren not to follow his example, 
in the excess of his labors, as he believed he had shortened his 
days by that means. He seemed always to forget himself, and used 
his lungs to their utmost capacity. It is a question, which every 
one must settle for himself, whether he could accomplish as much 
good in a short life, made short by incessant labors, as in a longer " 
one, prolonged by a moderation of zeal. But, perhaps, after all, the = 
injury to the physical man does not result so much from an earnest ^ 
zeal as from an undue straining of the lungs by attempting to speaks 
when the lungs have become e.thausted of air — from the want of a-J 
proper attention to the rules of elocution. If a man will stand erect « 
and keep his lungs properly filled with air, he will not fail from earn— 
•est speaking. 

Mr. Staples had fixed his residence at Albion, after he became- 
superannuated, from whence he was called to his heavenly rest. 
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The fo1Io\\ing; is extracted from the official memoir as found in the 
Minutes for 1848: 

"Of our departed brother much might be said that would be 
greatly to his praise. He had many qualities that adorn their 
possessor, and make him the subject of grateful remembrance. He 
was modest and unassuming, ever esteeming others better tlian 
himself Though kind and warm-hearted, he had, nevertheless, a 
happy faculty of being familiar with all classes without becoming 
subject to tlieir disrespect. As a Ctiristian, he was eminent. In his 
piety, more than in anything else, lay the secret of his usefulness 
and influence. Wherever he went, he carried the Saviour with him. 
Sanclification, or perfect love, he enjoyed for many years, and. to 
the end of his career, it was a prominent item of his conversation 
as well as his public ministry. In a word, he had plunged deep into 
the ocean of Immanuel's love, and had grown in grace as life ad- 
vanced. 

" Brother Staples was not what would be stj'led a great preacher, 
nor did he aim to be — and, yet. if eminent success in bringing sin- 
ners to God entitles a minister to greatness, he was truly great, 
greater tlian many of more pretensions. He never laljored where 
there were not more or less revivals of religion during the year, and 
frequently hundreds were brought to the Saviour. His zeal for tlte 
salvation of men was proverbial, and, no doubt, he died a martyr to 
its excessivcness. 

" Brother Staples left this world on the 21st of October, 1847. 
His disease, which had been his ailment from lime to time, when 
interrupted in the ministry, was pulmonary consumption. During 
the last six months of his life, he was an extreme, yet a patient, un- 
complaining sufferer. His death was triumphant, as his life had been 
devoted. May we follow him as he followed Christ." 

\Vc will add one incident which will develop his characteristic 
zeal with its success. At a Quarterly Meeting, on his second Circuit 
he. with the Presiding Elder, put up at the house of a gentleman 
who made no profession of religion. After dinner, on the Sabbath, 
the Presiding Elder, being much fatigued, laid down and took a nap, 
from which he was aroused by the sound of Mr. Staples* voice. 
When he awoke, he found Mr. Staples talking to his host with tears 
in his eyes, and exhorting him to seek religion at once, while the 
gentleman himself was bathed in tears. Soon after they kneeled for 
prayers, and the host was happily converted to God. His zeal led 
him out in much personal effort, and his kindly spirit gave him great 
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success in securing' the confidence and afTecdon of those for whom 
he labored. 

It is time, now, to return to Grand Rapids, and see what has 
been the course of events in the lower part of the valley. It is 
proper to say that a small class had been organized at the Rapids 
m the summer of 1837, made up of persons who wanted as much 
of Church fellowship as they could have. A Baptist man, whose 
wife and one son were Methodists, had moved into the place, and 
joined, for the time being, and was made the class-leader. The 
progress of settlement was retarded by the money panic of 1837, 
and this, of course, affected the growth of the Church. Still, a few 
were added to the Church. The circumstances looked discouraging 
a.nd dark. 

We left Rev. James H. Frees in charge, he having been ap- 
pointed in the fall of 1838. The Circuit then included all the settle- 
ments below Flat River. The traveling was attended with great 
•difficulty and almost incredible labor and much suffering, but the 
missionary persevered, with no earthly prospect other than some 
expectations of receiving <me hundred dollars, a part of which only 
was received. 

This appointment was an unsuitable one for the charge. The 
Rapids, though as yet but a small village, was growing in interest 
and importance, and contained some very intelligent and well-edu- 
cated people. They had a good degree of refinement. The preacher 
had neither the one nor the other. He was good in his intentions, 
but was very ignorant, and had never mingled in refined society. 
He could not make any favorable impression for us in the village; 
and but little in the country. 

The Presiding Elder, E. H. Pilcher, felt this most painfully 
whenever he went there to attend the Quarterly Meetings, which he 
did every quarter. By the way, his predecessors on the District had 
not succeeded in getting as far down the river as the Rapids, except 
once. He fell, however, that he had no responsibility in the case, as he 
had not had anything to do in making the appointment. This year, 
as all the preceding ones, was a little worse than a blank, so far as 
the village, now City of Grand Rapids, was concerned ; for, though 
a small Society had been organized, there was a prejudice against 
M-^thodist ministers created, which it was very difficult, afterwards, 
to wipe out. It will not be out of place to give a fuller delineation 
of this young man, to whom was entnisted the work of giving shape 
and character to Protestantism in that important portion of the 
State. He had very little advantage for education, and had never 
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mingled in refined society. Neverdieless, he was very communi- 
cative, and exposed his ignorance on all occasions. He believed 
that snakes had feet, and said he had made them protrude them 
by exposing them to a hot fire. On one occasion, he was stopping 
at the house of an intelligent gentleman, one of whose daughters 
■was a Methodist, and finding a copy of Shakspeare's Works on 
the table, he took it up, and, turning to his host, addressed him 
in this way: "Who was Shakspar? I never heard tell of Shakspar 
before." Then, taking the book, and turning it over a few minutes, 
he observed, " I reckon this would be a good book for me to read, 
wouldn't it?" We give these items only as specimens. They might 
be multiplied indefinitely. Yet he was sent here to lay the founda- 
tions of religious Society and of Methodism among an intelligent 
people. 

In reviewing these first four years, we are astonished that we 
have any footing at all in this part of the valley. It can be at- 
tributed only to two causes ; one is the intrinsic excellency of Meth- 
odist doctrines and polity; the other is, the the special blessing of 
God on the labors of his faithful, trusting servants, who have since 
occupied the field. 

How strangely we have acted, sometimes, in supplying the new 
fields! The prevailing thought often seems to have been that any- 
body would do for the new country. It is true that people would put 
up with services in the destitute places, which would not be tolerated 
at all when the country became older and more densely populated. 
But when the foundations are to be laid, and shaping and character 
are to be ^ven both to society and the Church, it is of the utmost 
importance that the very best talent, as well as the best experience 
of grace should be selected. As a Church, we have lost immensely 
in many portions of this country from such bad policy. This has 
arisen not altogether from choice, but partly from the necessity of 
the case. The older towns have demanded, and the greater compe- 
titions have suggested, that our most talented and experienced men 
should be appointed to them ; and the inability of the newer places 
to support men of families has seemed to shut us up to the neces- 
sity of appointing young and inexperienced men to them, whatever 
may be Uieir prospects of importance. 

This whole valley only returned tweniy-sevcn members in 1836. 
The next year there was no report, owing to circumstances over 
which we prefer to draw a veil. But, in 1838, there were sixty-eight 
members returned; and in 1839 we had \ncrQ^se:di to one hundred 
and one; still included in only two Circuits, and two ministers. This 
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year may be regarded as the beginning of a vigorous religious life 
for this valley. The two Circuits here had been supported, in pai% 
by the Missionary Society, but it seemed to be time that they should 
not only support themselves, but begin to make some return to the 
Society from which they had been deriving a part of their life. 

The Presiding Elder, E. H. Pilcher, this year — 1839 — having 
fully surveyed the ground by personal visitation to all the Quarterly 
Meetings on each of the two Circuits, determined, if possible, to 
obtain a change of policy, and to secure the appointment of some of 
our most talented, active and successful men to that isolated field. 
We call this an isolated field because it had so little connection widi 
any other part of the work. The settlement had followed tlie water- 
course almost entirely, and, consequently, there were no good roads 
coming in from the south. In many directions there were long 
stretches of woods, with scarcely anything worthy of the name of roai 
The Presiding Elder regarded this field as a very important one pros- 
pectively, and thought it ought to be well supplied and thoroughly 
occupied. He, therefore, applied to the Bishop, at the next Confer- 
ence, for four men, where only few had been employed the year before, 
and where only one hundred and one members had been reported. 
Grand Rapids having fiffy-five and Lyons forty-six members. It 
seemed to be a desperate venture, but he pledged that if he would 
give him the men he wanted for the Rapids and a good supply for 
Lyons, they should be struck off the list of missions at the next Con- 
ference, because he believed they would be made self-supporting. 
His wishes were met entirely in regard to the Rapids ; the men he- 
wanted were appointed, and Lyons was well supplied; so that, in th&s 
Minutes for 1839, the appointments stand: Grand Rapids, Ransotf^^ 
R. Richards, Allen Staples ; Lyons, Zebulon C Brown, Levi VVarriner— 
These were all indefatigable men and successful ministers. Theyar^s 
all deceased. 

During the winter of 1 839-40, there were blessed revival seasons 
at several places on each of the charges. They returned 388 mem— - 
bers at the Conference in 1840, making an increase of 287 member*=" 
this year, and no missionary appropriation was asked for the nex" — 
year. The Presiding Elder had his eye specially on Grand Rapides 
and encouraged the brethren to bestow special attention on tha. 
locality, which they did. He rejoiced to find the labor was not ii^r: 
vain, for, when he visited the Circuit at the last Quarterly Meetin^^ 
before Conference, which was held at the Rapids, he found a lare^ 
and interesting congregation, with a good membership, and all id 
good heart. 
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penitently to trust in Christ, and Mr. Brown could well and 
thoroughijy indoctrinate them. By this combination of talent the 
work was both advanced and confirmed. In the light and glorious 
halo of Christian piety which constantly shone about thcst: /our men, 
all former embarrassments were nearly forgotten by the people. 
Their industry and piety laid a good foundation for Christian society 
in all this valley. 

We have again wandered away from Grand Rapids, and must 
now return. The Church in this place has met with various vicissi- 
tudes and drawbacks, according as the appointments of die preachers 
happened to be favorable or unfavorable. Sometimes they were 
full of hope, and sometimes nearly in despair. This town was 
erected into a Station in 1844, and Andretu M. FiUk was appointed 
to it, and remained two years. He found only about fifty members 
of Uic ChurcK in the city, but at the end of his term he retumwl 
one hundred and ihirijr, having had a net increase of eigkiy 
members in the two years ; but tlie Society had advanced mudi 
in its position and stability, and in its moral inHuence in the 
community. This may be regarded as the beginning of a vigorous 
life to the cause in tliis city. It has gained a position from which it 
will never retreat or recede. For the next four years there were 
various successes, and the Society remained nearly stationary. In 
1850 Reif. F. A. Blades was appointed to this Station, and supplied 
it for two years, during which time the Society diminished thru 
members, according to the numbers reported. But we cannot always 
determine precisely the numbers in a village Society from the pul>- 
lished statistics, simply because sometimes there are small country" 
classes connected with the village to be visited on a week-day even- — 
ing. or it may be on Sunday afternoon, which, as soon as it becomc^^ 
more convenient to visit them from some of tlie Circuits around, ar^^ 
lopped off from the village or cit>- Station, greatly to the relieK~ - 
of the stationed preacher, but making an apparent decrease ii^ ^ 
his membership. The facts in this case were that his predecessor^ 
had withdrawn from the Church, and had so managed that he ha»— « 
taken nearly the whole Church with him. The first service Mk ■ 
Blades held was attended by only about a dozen persons, and befor ~^ 
his term expired he had a full congregation, and restored the men — rs- 
bcrship to the former number, nearly. He had a successful tem-ai 
The Societ)' in this city was now in good heart, having gained mucJ) 
in strength, and were in a fair way to flourish. During the time of 
Mr. Bladcs's ministration, ttiey Jiad enlarged and improved their 
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immediately took all the honors the Church was competent to bestow. 
He has been "Superintendent of the Sabbath School for twenty-five 
years; class-leader, steward and trustee to the present time — a ser- 
vant of the Metliodist Episcopal Church, but an heir of heaven." 

When tlie plan for incorporating' lay delegation into the General 
Conference was adopted, Mr. Atwater was sent as one of the dele- 
gates to the Hlcctoral Conference in 1S71, and was urged very 
strongly to allow his name to be used for delegate to the General 
Conference, which he firmly declined, but wa.s elected the first 
Reserve. At the Electoral Conference of 1S75, he was elected the 
President of the body. He is a devoted and consistent Christian, 
and has the confidence and respect of his breUiren. Me still resides 
at Grand Rapids. We shared and enjoyed the hospitalities of Mr. 
Atwater and his good wift. who has gone to her lieavenly rest, from 
the autumn of 1838 to 1842 while we were on tlie Marshall District, 
and we found him to be a true man of God. 

Flint is a flourishing young city, having been incorporated as 
such in J 855. and contains about 8,000 inhabitants. It is situated 
on the Flint River, which here furnishes excellent water power. It 
is the seat of justice for Genesee count)', and has the advantages of 
a good surroimding country. Pine grows in die vicinit)' in great 
abundance, so tliat pine lumber and shingles form a great part ot its 
commerce. The setdcment was begun in 1^35, and increased so 
rapidly as to attract considerable aiiention in 1S36. The State 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb and Blind, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for a number of years, is located here. 

The location is pleasant and healthy, and it will in time be 
the chief town in tliis jxirt of the State. From the very I)eginning, 
attention has been given to education ; for before they liad erect«l 
good habitations for themselves, the people provided the shantee 
school-house. They were the first in the State to adopt the union, 
or graded school system, and have one of the finest public school 
buildings in the State. Hie religious history is that with which wc 
arc more specially concerned at this time. 

A small settlement having spnmg up at Saginaw in 1834. Rev. 
Bradford Frazee was appointed, from the Ohio Conference, as mis- 
sionarjr, and on one of his visits there he stopped at Flint and 
preached once, in the summer of 1835, which was die first religious 
service in that region, of which wc have any account In the autumn 
of 1835. Rev. Wrn. H. Brockway was appointed to Saginaw Mission,, 
made Mint a regular appointment, and organized a Society in 
July, 1 8s^' consisting of Daniel S. Fremmn a»d wi/e^ yaims McAliU&r 
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nfe, Benjamin P. Robinson and taife. Mrs. Miller, the mother of 
Mrs. McAlistcr. ami yvhn Martin and wife. No icacicr was ap- 
pointed at this time, and O. V. North, who succeeded Mr. Brockway 
at tJie Conference in 1836, appointed Daniel S. Freeman leader. 
Mr. Brockway states, in regard to the place and work this first year, 
as follows: " 1 think at that time there were not more than four or 
five families on the ground now embraced in the city of Flint. I 
generally came from Saj^inaw every iliird week and preached at 
Flint, and also five miles north, at Mt. Morris, then called the 'Cold- 
water Settlement" At Flint my home was generally at tiie tavern 
of Mr. Beach, and my preaching place his little bar-room. During 
the summer of i8.'i6, a frame store was built by Messrs. Stage & 
Wright, opposite Beach's tavern. When the door was laid we got 
permission to use the upper story. antJ I preached there once, I 
think, in July. 1 8 j6 ; and then and there the hrsl class was organized. 
To the best of my remembrance, it consisted of nine persons; most 
of them were from the settlements near Flint. The whole of 
Michiji^an was in one District, and the Rev. James Gilruth was Pre- 
siding Elder; but he never came further north than Poniiac." This 
small Church was soon after strengthened by the addition, by letter, 
of Dr. Joel Fairchild and wife. David A. Miller and Margarette 
Miller. 

Rev. Oscar F. North was appointed, at the Conference in 1836, 
to succeed Mr. Brockway. Mr. North's labors were very successful 
in the conversion of many, and in additions to the Church. These 
seemed like great revivals, and so they were in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, A Quarterly Meeting was held at Flint on 
the 14th and 15th of January-, 1837. The Presiding Elder not being 
present, and neither Mr. North, nor Rev. L. D. Whitney, who assisted 
nlm. being in Elders' orders, tliey could not have the sacrament This 
was the first Quarterly Meeting held here. Another one occurred 
on the 30th July. iHj/.at which the Presiding Elder.y?^;'. Wm. Ilerr, 
was present and officiated. This was the nrst sacramental season 
they ever had, and was the first time that Flint was favored by a 
visit from a Presiding h-lder. 

In 1837, Flint River Mission appears in the Minutes of the Con- 
ference for the first lime, with Lutlier D. \\'hitney for preacher in 
charge, who continued for two years, and was quite successful in ad- 
vancing the Church. 

The first moveaxint towards building a church was in the 
autumn of 1839. It however, was not till 1841 that they secured 
the grounds now owned by tlie Court Street Church, and commenced 
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the erection of a building-. Rev, F B Ban^ was the preacher tn 
cliarge. He was returned to the charge In 1843. During ihe sum- 
mer of 1842 the church building was raised and covered. This 
building was enlarged, burned down and replaced by a much finer 
and better one. A Quarterly Conference held in Flint. June 241!% 
1843, E- '"J- Pilcher, Presiding Elder, and F. B. Bangs, preacher, was 
a very important one, from the businc;:5 done. The trustees re- 
ported a parsonage completed, with a debt remaining unpaid of only 
$62.47-icx>. The most important thing was that William Bb<.Ie!>and 
Daniel S. Freeman were licensed to prtacli. Both these men have 
done very effective work as local preachers, and considerable good 
work as itinerants. During Mr. Bangs's term the Sunday Schools 
received great attention, and the interests of the Church generally 
were prosperous. 

Flint was made a Station separate from the country in 1847. 
Since then the Station has been nobly supplied and hss pro=j;ti*.d 
greatly. There was one dark hour that came to this Church. They 
had struggled hard and had erected a church at a cost of f 4,cco, and 
had enlarged and repaired it at a cost of {3.CO0, and were feeling 
that they were now in a condition for work and religious enjoyment; 
when 'on Tuesday night, the 19th of March, 1861, the church was 
discovered to be on fire, and in an hour it was reduced to ashcs.wilh 
all its contents. Sunday School library, musical instruments— in short 
c^cryiliing which it contained, as well as the beautiful house, was 
consunii;d. There was no insurance. The fire was undoubtedly the 
work of an incendiary, probably incited to this dastardly act by the 
liquor men, who considered tliemselves aggrieved by the activity of 
tlic Mediodist Church people in die temperance movcmenL' From 
tliis disaster originated a new church located on the north side 
of the river, caiTcd Gariand Street Church. So there arc now 
two Stations in the city of Flint. According to the report in the 
Minutes for 1876, there are 683 members and probationers; two 
churches and two parsonages, aggregating ^42,000 in value, with 
Sunday Schools correspondingly prosperous, having all necessary 
apparatus and fixtures for success. 

The Methodists were not left alone to minister to this people, 
but others came in and organized Churches. Rev, Mr. Dudley 
organized a Presbyterian Church in 1S37, consisting of seven mem- 
bers. They at first adopted the Congregational form of organiza- 
tion, but subseauenily changed it to the Presbyterian form of 
govern ment The Protestant Episcopal Chu rch was organized 
l>ecember 25111, 1839 ; and the Baptist Church was constituted la 
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1853, consisting at the time of twelve members. 
Congregational Church organized at a later day. 
valuable houses of worship. 

The Annual Conference has been entertained here at three dif- 
ferent times, to wif In 1855. Bishop Ames presiding; in 1865, Bishop 
Clark in the chair; and m 1875, Bishop Harris presiding. The ses- 
sion each time was in tht; month of September. The Conference was 
grandly entertained, and the sessions were occasions of great inter- 
est to the Methodist people. 

As usual, we subjoin the statistics of the five denominations: 

M^th'tdisl J'jpiacupe) ....683 [ PnitrelaDt Episcopal 283 

Prabj-Wrian 244 | Baptiot 329 

Congrcgationa] 186 

Rev. William Blades has been referred to in these pages be- 
fore, and now. as we supposed we had finished what wc had to say in 
regard to Flint, the announcement comes to us that he has been 
taken to his reward. This event occurred early in May. 1S77, at 
Flint, where he had resided for many years. We avail ourselfof 
the following biographical sketch, which was read at the funeral by 
Dr. George W. Fish, whose graceful and appreciative words we 
heartily endorse. The sketch was published in the Muhigan 
Christian Advocate^ and Is as follows: 

•' I know not why the tearful, though pleasant, task of pronoun- 
cing a brief biography of our venerable and beloved friend should 
have been assigned to me. unless it be that an uninterrupted friend- 
ship extending over a period of almost thirty-eight years, and in its 
nature not unlike that which existed between David and Jonathan in 
the olden time, may lie supposed to fit one for such a cfuty. Very 
pleasant hast thou been unto me, my brother ; thy love was wonder- 
ful, passing the love of ordinary worldly friendship. Tlie earthly life 
that has so recently closed has been a ver)' plain and simple one. I 
am inclined to die opinion tliat the inventory of his realty — bonds 
and mortgages, stocks and cash in bank — will not cover many pages 
of 'legal cap;' nor will there be a fierce contest of greedy heirsand 
unscrupulous lawyers, about the distribution of an estate. And yet, 
I think, to-day. the possesions of Ward, Vanderbilt, Aslor and 
Stewart combined, shrivel into insignificance beside the dying legacy 
left by this good man 

•■Of what the world calls culture, learning and science, he 
claimed no great share: nevertheless, in the sphere In which God 
placed him, he has accomplished more than Tyndal, .Spencer, or any 
of their compeers. His has been a beautiful, harmonious. Christian 
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life. Wliat can be more cheering and desirable ihan such a life wi& 
such an ending ? 

"William Blades was born in Worcester County. Maryland, in 
179S. His parents were God-fearing people. His father dying 
while he was yet a mere child, the road by which his boyish feet 
found their way up to m.inhood was a rough and nigged one. At 
the age of nineteen years he was converted, and joined the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, of which he remained a "lively member" for 
sixty-one years, and until the Great Bishop transferred him to the 
Church triumphant, where he doubtless had a place for him. In his 
boyhood he learned the hatter's trade, at which he wrought until he 
came lo Micliigan. when he became a tiller of the soil. 

"About fifty-six years ago, in his native State, he married her 
■who still survives him, and together tliey have shared the lights and 
shadows of an eventful and protracted pilgrimage. From Maryland 
he removed with his family to Newark. New Jersey, thence to West- 
ern New York, and still bter, in 1834, to Michigan, and settled In 
the town of Grand Blanc, and has resided in this county ever since. 
He was elected, and ser\'ed as magistrate, and also as sheriff of the 
county, altogether for a term of ten or twelve years. My recollec- 
tion of his public scr\-iccs is that he %vas noted as a peacemaker, 
and, consequently, he was not particularly popular with the court 
men and lawyers, one of whom declared riiat 'if the squire went on 
in tiiat way much lonjjer. he would dry up the courts altoi^'^other. as 
he was always advising litigants to settle their disputes between 
tliemselvcs.and not take them into court.* and that he almost alwa}'s 
succeeded in persuading them to do so. In 1848. he was elected to 
the Suae Legislature, and served during the first session ever held 
at the present capital. In all these places of trust and responsibility, 
he proved himself worthy and well qualified. The few aged men 
and women who were his associates in the olden times, and who still 
survive him, will bear me out in saying that as a private citizen and 
public servant he has acted welt the part assigned him. Wiih very 
pronounced political opinions, he merged the partisan in the patriot, 
and loved his country with a devotion and constancy that knew no 
abatement 

" In 1833. before leaving East Avon, New York, Mr. Blades was 
licensed as an exhorter. and on the 34ih of June. 1843, the Quarterly 
Conference of this Church voted him a local jircachcr's license. In 
1847, he was ordained Deacon by Bishop Morris, at Ypsilanti, and 
in 1864 he was admitted to Elder's orders, and ordained by Bishop 
Baker at the Adrian Conference. He was an efficient and succcssfuti 
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worker in the itinerant ranks, during which time 
White Lake, Grand lilanc, Flushinv;,and Genesee Circuits. When the 
infirmities of ago and failing hcahli compelled him to retire from the 
more active itinerant work, he did effective scr\ice in the local ranks, 
in which capacity he was known as a most efficient worker — he has 
attended more funerals and officiated at more weddings than most 
of his ministerial brethren who are In the regular work. And when 
unable lo preach at all, he has served his brethren in ihe capacity of 
class-leader, which office he filled till a verj' recent date. And liere 
allow me to say that, to my mind. Father Blades was one of the best 
class-leaders I have ever known. Since this couple, Father and 
Mother Blades, commenced life's journey together, tliey have given 
back to the Lord six darling children whom He had lent them for a 
time, and now die father has gone to join them in the 'house of many 
mansions.' For about two months, our brother had been wailing 
patiently and cheerfully for his Master's call. Though a great suf- 
ferer at times, he had been wonderfully uplifted and .sustained. To 
those who have visited and conversed widi him during those weary 
weeks of suffering, it is unnecessar)' for mc to say that the sunshine 
of the dear Saviour's countenance lias never been obscured by a 
single cloud, and we have felt that Father Blades's sick-room was 
'privileged beyond ihe common walks of virtuous life — quite in the 
verge of Heaven." In reviewing thus hastily such a life, we come 
to the conclusion that there is not much over which to mourn. With 
a brave heart and honest purpose, he settled in this then western 
wilderness, and has lived to sec the nide frontier changed to a pros- 
perous commanwealtli. The somewhat heterogenous elements of 
our rude pioneer civilization, during his lifetime, have crj'stali^ed 
into harmonious beauty, and to this result our departed brother has 
contribuletl his hill share. His life, extending as it does over a 
period of more than three-quarters of a centurj*. rich in historic 
memories, affords a beautiful and instructive example to our young 
men. 

"There is .so much to commend, and so little to criticise, that I 
venture to hold up the example of my dear brother's life as being as 
near a perfect model as poor humanity ever attains. It seems to me 
like a beautiful poem, or a bouquet of fragrant summer flowers. As 
the father and head of his family, his example is worthy of imitation. 
He honored God, and his children have risen up to call him bless- 
ed. As a citizen, he contributed his full share towards the defence 
of virtue, truth and honesty, and towards the condemnation of vice 
in every form. As a Christian, and a devoted Churchman, his love 
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of the Bible and its Divine Author, and his absolute 
teaching, touched his lips and inspired his heart It wou 
blessing to this world of ours to have a thousand such me 
rather than one taken away. 

'■ I will not attempt to offer a word to this circle of n' 
mourners, but leave that duty to be performed by one.bett 
fied to do it Justice. In the day when the Lord cometh to i 
his jewels, rather Blades will doubtless be there, with a cr 
' everlasting joy upon his head.' and he will bring a mult 
redeemed with him. as sheaves gathered by him for the 
Such lives are the richest heritage of the Church." 

The name of Luther Lee, D. D.. has long been I 
known to the world as a minister of the Gospel, of great po 
controversalist, as a writer, and as a friend to the slave. In 
years, he acquired the sobriquet of " The Logical Lcc^" a i 
which he was justly entitled, and which he still honors. 

Luther Lee was bom in the State of New York, on 
day of November. iSoo. From this it will be seen tliat he 
seventy-eight years old. He was converted, and joined the 
ist Hpiscopal Church, in iSao. He was early licensed, but 
join the itinerant ranks unril 1827. When the slavery* 
began to agitate the Church, in 1856. Mr. Lee soon took th( 
the oppressed. In 1843, he took a prominent part in the 
tion of a new Methodist Church, which was known as l 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection in America." The grca 
tion of tliis new body was anti-slaverj*. Dr. Lcc coniinu 
a verj- active and prominent part in this Church, until in 1 
tlie cause of his se|)aratic from his mother Church bein 
by the abolition of slavery- in the nation, he, with several 
turned, and were received into the Detroit Conference 
sion held in Saginaw City in September, 1867. He has, 
the Stadons of Flint and Ypsilanii. but has now. for 
years, been placed on the superannuated list. He resit 
where he has many friends and admirers, in the enjoy] 
sweet consolations of grace. Dr. Lee is a very abh 
writer, and still wields a vigorous pen. He is a very 
cate of total abstinence and a prohibitory liquor law. 
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lCKSON, the county-seat of Jackson County, is situated on 
the Grand River, seventy-six miles from Detroit, according 
to the railroad survey. It is favored with some water-power, 
but the chief dependence is on steam for manufacturing 
'purposes. It has become a great railroad center, and has the 
||^ advantages of the following railroads : Michigan Central ; 
JT Jackson Branch of the Michigan Southern ; Jackson, Lansing 
& Saginaw; Fort Wayne, Jackson & Saginaw; The Air Line, 
ind Grand River Valley. It is centrally located in the county, and 
an never have any considerable competition from villages spring- 
ng up around it. 

The first location of land or purchase from the General Gov- 
:mment was made — and it was the first in the county — by Mr. 
^emuel Blackman, In the autumn of 1829, which was quickly fol- 
3wed by entries by Dr. B. H. Packard and Isaiah W. Bennett la 
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February, 1830. a few shanties were erected, and in the spring, 
Mr. Blackman's family, with a few others, came in, and fixed thor 
abode here. In the spring of 1830, a village was laid out by 
Lemuel Blackman. Ur, Benjamin H. Packard, and Isaiah W. Ben- S 
nett, proprietors. 'ITie county-scat was fixed here by commission- —. 
ers, and confirmed by Governor Cass in February, 1831. The^^g 
Fourth of July, 1830. was celebrated, with a great deal of patriotism^ ,^ 
in the midst of the forest trees, as many of them were yet standing. ->^^' 
It is to be regretted tliac many more of them hail not been lef'-'^B' 
as ornaments to the town. Mr. John Durand, an old gendemai^- 
and the only praying man in the new settlement, officiated as chac "^ 
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lain. This Mr. Durand was a Methodist, and a very pious, consist- 
ent Christian, of a sound mind, but of small capacity for any kind of 
public speakinjj. But his services on this occasion were delightedly 
received. He has since died in the quiet and peaceful hope of titt 
Christian. 

The difficulties connected with the first settlement of llus place; 
and the heroism required to accomplish it, can hanily be apjiredated 
at this day. The imagination may do something towards it, when it 
is remembered that, in 1S30. when the first few families settled 
here, there were but two or three houses on the road west of Ann 
Arbor, so that they were, in fact, pushing out forty miles into the 




wilderness. It is true, the route lay mostly through oak openinL., 
but these were traversed by many marshes and marshy brooks, 
which rendered the passage vcr)' difficulu All their provisions, as 
well as household gfoods, had to be conveyed on wagons drawn by 
oxen. To the naturally timid, there was even a worse difficulty 
than all these in Uie many Indians who still lingered about these 
t>arts. The name of old Pe<oci-tam. a savage- looking old fellow, 
who frequented these parts, was a source of terror to the timid. 

But the stakes were driven, the difficulties and dangers were 
braved, a town was made, which by the Legislature of the State was 
created a city in 1857, and now rejoicing in that tide, numbers 
about 14.000 inhabitants. The original name was Jacksonburg, 
which was considered too long, and the bur^ was dropped off. 

The County of Jackson was organized in the winter of 1833- 
The first judges were Dr. Oliver Kuss. as presiding judge, and 
Samuel Wing and William R. JJeLand, associates. Only a few terms 
of court were held by these judges before there was a change in the 
judicial organization, and Wm. A. Fletcher as Circuit Judge, and 
Wm. R. DeLand as as>ioc!ate, were appointed by George It. Porter, 
the Governor. The first term of court for this new county was held 
on the 3rd day of June, 1834. This is the beginning of die records. 
Dr. Samson Stoddard was die County Clerk. 

There are some amusing anecdotes told of judge Russ, which 
indicate that he was better qualified to deal out pills — he was a good 
doctor — than to preside over a court. All the business of the first 
term of his court was transacted in a part of a day. When he was 
called on to charge the Grand Jury, he stood with one foot on a round 
of llie chair before him, and, leaning his elbow down on the back of 
It, talked to them for a few minutes in relation to their duties. 
Me was very desirous to have a bill of indictment found against a 
grocer for selling liquor to the Indians, but the Grand Jury found 
themselves a little troubled about how to make it out, and referred 
fche matter to the Judge, who took up the pen and wrote: 

John DoKto Jacluoa County, Dr., 
To >el)iDg li<iuor to Indt&Di |20 00 

remarking, " that is a good enough bill." 

Whether the man was ever convicted on such an indictment 
tradition saith not 

it must be confessed that Jackson obtained a hard name at an 
early day of its existence, from which it did not recover for a long 
ume. So when it was determined that the Penitentiary should be 
located here, it was sneeringly remarked that it was only necessary 
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to wall in the town to furnish it with fit inmates. It is true there 
were some causes which operated to give it (his hard name. Many 
of the early settlers were poor men, and some of them were men 
who had failed in business at the East. They were not able to make 
the necessary appropriations and outlay of means to make the place -: 
inviting and healthy. The result was that the stagnant water remain- 
ing in the unworked streets produced disease and death, and the hab- — 
itations were repulsive. Another thing which operated unfavora.bly -J 
■was that, in the time of the wildcat banks in 1836-38, there were two -— 

banks opened here which ran but a short race. When Commi&sionei 

Felch came around to investigate their affairs — their solvency — he=- 
found in one of them several boxes containing specie, which, upon. 
examination, were found only to have a layer of specie, beneatl* 
■whicli were nails. No very considerable improvement occurred until M 
after the Central Railroad was completed to this point, in 1841. This ■. 
made some difference in tl^e activities in business. But time was 
necessary to wipe out the reproach attached to the town, which now 
has been done, and Jackson is considered one of the very interest* 
ing cities of the Peninsular State. 

Soon after the first settlers had seated themselves on the sofl, 
Mr, Blackman, though not a profes5«)r of religion, thought it 
too bad that the Sabbath should be spent in idleness without any 
kind of religious services. It was determined to call the people nv 
gcther and have a sermon read. The first Sabbath the sermon was 
read without any prayer, as there was not a praying man in the 
setdcmcnt at that time. These reading services were kept up until 
tliey could be supplied with preaching. Some religious men came in 
shortly after, so tJiat they had prayers connected with readings, but 
it was not till in the fall of [831 chat they could be supplied with 
preaching on tlie Sabbaili. and dicn for a year or two more, only 
once in two weeks. 

The first sermon ever preached here was by a Baptist minister, 
who had come here on business, and preached on a week-day evening 
— January 26th, 1831. The preachers on Ann Arbor Circuit having 
been solicited to take this place into their Circuit, E. M. Pilcher, the 
junior preacher, visited Jackson for the purpose, and preached Janu- 
ary 27th. 183 1, in the evening. This was the second sermon, but it 
was the ^rst by any otu who came for thai purpose, the former one 
having been merely incidental to tlie preacher's private business. 
The services were held in a log tavern, kept by Wm. R, Thompson, 
Mr. Pilcher was followed. In two weeks, by Rev. Henry Colclazer, 
the preacher in cha^'gr ; &om thenceforward they supplied it regu- 
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$75,000, and, according to the report for 1876, 480 members and 
probationers. 

The greatest glory of this Church is the Sabbath School, which 
has been under the continuous superintendency of J. Henry Pilcher 
for about eighteen years, with but one year's intermission. It is 
said to be one of the most enthusiastic and successful schools in the 
State. As reported in the Minutes of 1876, the school numbered 
380 members, which is very large for a town of that size. 

As will hereafter be seen, for several years the Methodists had 
the entire ground, but, as it was called a hard place, and the minis- 
ters found very little support, they rather shunned it, and did not 
even name the Circuit after it while there was any other place which 
could well be substituted for it. In this way, others stepped in, and 
furnished the people with a more frequent supply of ministerial 
labor, and entered into the harvest the Methodists had prepared, 
who did not wake up to the matter until it was too late to recover 
all they might have retained. 

Rev. John D. Pearce, a Presbyterian minister, who had settled 
at Marshall, preached here a few times in 1832, which was the first 
preaching by that denomination ; but a Church was not organized 
or constituted until the loth of June, 1837, when Rev. Marcus Har- 
rison organized one consisting of thirteen members. Mr. Harrison 
became their pastor, supporting himself, in part, by teaching, and 
labored with considerable success. He was originally a Congrega- 
tionalist, and so were a portion of tlie members ; but, as there were 
no Churches of that order in the State, according to a certain plan 
of union they all united in making it Presbyterian, They continued 
such until in 1 841, when, some difficulties having arisen in the ad- 
ministration of CImrch discipline, and finding it very difficult, as the^^ 
thought, to get rid of some disorderly members, a meeting 
called, and, on the 6th day of March, 1841, a Congregational Churc 
was organized, consisting o{ fifty- six members, taking the most of 
the members of the Presbyterian Church. The few left endeavoredt— » 
to maintain an existence, until 1846, when they merged themselve 
with the Congregational Church, and have so remained. A very 
extensive revival occurred in the Church in the spring of 1 847, under 
the labors of Rev. Mr. Avery, an evangelist, who had been engaged 
to assist the pastor, Rev. G. L. Foster. There were estimated to be, 
at least, two hundred conversions, most ol whom united with that 
Church, but quite a number joined the Methodist Church, under the 
pastorate of E. H, Pilcher. Some very hard cases were converted. 
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Lee, Presiding Elder. After meeting much opposition. Miss Ray- 
mond succeeded in becoming a regular attendant upon the services 
of these men of God. In a short time, her mind became impressed 
with the truth, and she resolved to embrace the doctrines of free 
grace and full salvation, and it was not long before she gave evi- 
dence, not only that she had embraced those sentiments theoretically, 
but that she had become a subject of the work of grace in the deliv- 
erance of her soul from sin. Her parents and many of her friends 
at this time were members of the Presbyterian Church, and, as would 
be supposed, exercised all their authority to bring her over to 
the ortliodox faith, and threatened her with banishment from their 
society if she would not renounce her heretical sentiments. But 
all iheir efforts proved unavailing; for, the more she was opposed, 
the stronger she became in the faith ; and, in the twentieth year of 
her age. she became a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and remained, for some time, the only member in the town of 
Norwalk, thus giving evidence of a superiority of intellect and a 
love for the truth uncommon under such circumstances ; she stood 
like an isolated being upon a rock in the midst of the ocean, while 
wave after wave dashed in fury around her. 

'"In 1792, she was united in marriage to Mr. John Thompson, 
who had taken an active part in the celebrated Battle of MonmoutK 

"After several removals, in 1831, she came to this Territory, in 
order to enjoy, during her last days, the society of her children who 
are living in and about Ann Arbor. Since her removal to this country, 
she has been looked upon by the members of our Church as a relic 
of h)-i^one days ; in looking upon her, we insensibly mingled with our 
feelings some of that enthusiasm which animates a lover of his country 
when he sees standing before him one of the patriots of the Revo- 
lution; he is but a man, but he venerates the man, because his name 
stands united with the most glorious deeds recorded in the annals 
of his country. So stood our sister among us, as a monument of 
the days of trial, when our fathers laid the foundation of that revival 
of religion which has spread so universally throughout our country. 

" On the I 7th of November last, while living with her son, Wm. 
R. Thompson, a disease of a pulmonary character, with which she 
had been afflicted for some years, came to a crisis, and terminated 
her earthly existence on the Sabbath following. Her sun went down 
in splendor and triumph. 

" Her funeral sermon was preaclied to the largest congregation 
ever assembled in this country, on Sabbath afternoon, the 24th of 
November, from a text of her own selection, in Revelations, 'Blessed 
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over. The edges were quite hard, leaving but a narrow space in the 
middle — not wide enough for a horse to pass. The creek was about 
two rods wide at this place. 

What was to be done ? Here now was a difficulty. This creek 
must be crossed to reach the preaching place, which was a little more 
than a mile distant. Looking about, he found an old handspike, or 
small lever, with which he broke the ice next the shore, so as to get 
his horse started in, then mounting him, he would strike forward and 
break down the ice. When the middle of the stream was reached, 
the water was found to be nearly up to the skirts of the saddle, but with 
feet and handspike he worked a passage up to the point of egress. 
The wind was blowing fearfully cold at the time. Then a new difficulty 
met him. The depth of water brought the ice so high that the horse 
could not be induced to mount it, and he himself had become so cold 
and weary that he could not well use his club at such disadvantage; 
but to go back was contrary to his motto. After beating on the ice 
for a while he managed to get his horse by the side of it, so as 
to dismount, when he broke it down to better advantage, which 
having done he brought the horse up by the side again and 
remounted, and now by much coaxing and some threatening, he in- 
duced the animal to lift his fore feet onto the ice which settled down 
under them. After repeated trials in this way, a passage was made 
to the shore, and both passed over. It required nearly, or quite, 
three hours to work this passage. The work was done, and now a 
mile more had to be traveled, over a rough, hubby road, before find- 
ing shelter. Man and beast were pretty well covered with ice, and 
thoroughly chilled. 

As Jackson is the chief locality of interest in the county, we 
may cluster all the Methodist history around it. As settlements 
sprang up at dififerent points, as at Grass Lake, Leoni, Napoleon, 
Sandstone, Spring Arbor, Concord and Parma, they were at once 
supplied with Methodist preaching, and Societies were organized. 
The settlement of this part of the country was so rapid that it kept the 
Itinerants constantly on the alert to find the new places for preach- 
ing. They could not wait for roads to be made, but followed any 
kind of trail they could find to pass from one point to another. 

The first Camp Meeting held in this county was held in the 
edg-> of the town of Pulaski in the summer of 1837. It was a time 
of very great interest The scattered inhabitants gathered together, 
and dwelt in tents for a week, and the Lord was with them in power 
— many were converted. From this Camp Meeting a revival of 
great interest sprung up at Spring Arbor. Here meetings were 
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theme was the power of grace. He was a man of such talents and 
education, and his conversion so clear and powerful, that great 
hopes were entertained of his usefulness in the cause of religion. 
These hopes, alas ! were destined to be disappointed. He hesitated 
to join the Church ; he gave place to his old prejudices ; he began 
to cavil at doctrines and discipline. There was no Church in mat 
part of the country, at that time, except the Methodist Episcopal, and, 
though they had been instrumental in his awakening and conversion, 
he set himself to find difficulties and objections in doctrine and dis- 
cipline, and, finally, he could not satisfy himself with any Church. 
He never united with any, but lost his religious life. He became 
very disconsolate. Had he united himself at once to the Church, 
and entered earnesdy on the duties demanded, he would have been 
a bright and shining light ; but, alas ! he turned away, and his light 
was lost in the darkness. 

We now present a case in contrast with this, occurring at the 
same meeting, Maria Fitzgerald was a young lady of a strong and 
well-cultivated mind, and possessed a very determined will. She 
resided about two miles from the place of meeting. Her parents 
were good people, and strict Calvinistic Baptists. They had instilled 
their Calvinistic views into her mind thoroughly. In her estimation, 
any excitement or noise at a religious meeting was very much out 
of order, and to shout, when happy, was a shame. One evening, 
being at the meeting, .she was very powerfully awakened to a sense 
of her guilt and need of a Saviour, but resisted all the persuasions 
of her friends to manifest a desire for religion. There she sat 
during the exercises, exerting all the force of her strong will to 
prevent any external manifestations of the emotions of her heart. 
The meeting closed for the evening, and she stopped for the night 
near by with a cousin, a pious young lady. About day-dawn next 
morning, a messenger came for the writer and the family with whom 
he stopped, to go over and pray for Maria, as she had not slept any 
all night, and was almost in despair. Wc went as soon as possible. 
When we entered the house, we found her sitting, and presenting 
as complete a picture of despair as could well be furnished. We 
spoke to her, and said, "Maria, do you not think Christ tlied for 
you'/" ■■No, not for me," said she; "he died for others, but not for 
me." " Hut lie died for all — ' lie tasted death for every man,' " said 
we. " But there is no mercy for me," said she, with a si^li. We 
asked, "Do you not desire to be saved through Christ?" "Yes," 
was her quick and earnest reply. "Then, do you think he would 
produce in you that desire if he were not willing to satisfy it ?" 
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mill, and as He was passing around giving some directions, one of 
the bents fell and struck him on the head, while the profane oath 
but half uttered upon his lips ; in a moment he was senseless. He^» 1 
lingen;d a few hours, and expired without hope in Christ. Here tsa^M 
an admonition to all who know their duty and postpone attentionfK • 
to it. 

We take the following from the Indies' Repository for January,-^*^ 
1 84 1, which has this foot note: "Obituaries will seldom be admit — —- 

ted into the Repository, but the following notice is peculiarly interest 

ing, and will be read with great profit by those who admire th^— 
manifestations of Divine grace." 

THE CHRISTIAN JN DEATH. 

Caroline Matiu)a, late consort of Rev. Elijah H. Pilcher, of 
the Michigan Conference, was the daughter of Doctor Benjamin H. 
Packard, and was born in Middleport, Niagara County, New York, 
November 21, 1818. She was instructed in the principles of the 
Christian religion — her parents having been members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church for some years before her birth. Caroline 
evinced a great aptitude to learn, and an ardent desire for knowl- 
edge. In the summer of 1828 her parents emigrated to Michigan, 
and settled in Ann Arbor. Here she had the advantages of schools 
and society, both of wl)ich were diligently improved. Indeed, it was 
her ardent attention to study that laid the foundation for many of her 
subsequent afflictions. Her parents moved to Spring Arbor, Jack- 
son County, in February, 1835, [where she died.] 

Caroline embraced religion in the thirteenth year of her age, 
through pastoral labors bestowed on her the day previous to that 
event. Her repentance was thorough, and her evidence of pardon 
clear. The following is her own account of this great work: 

" It was Monday, July 18, 1831, when, for the first time, the light 
of God shone into my benighted mind. O, what joy then filled my 
heart! All was happiness within, and I felt truly like a new creature. 
The consideration that God was reconciled almost overwhelmed my 
soul. Strange, indeed, did it seem to me, that God should ever ob- 
serve one so unworthy. I felt, indeed, that I had been ungrateful to 
Him for llie Holy Spirit, which had been so often sent to convince 
me of my sins — the remembrance of which was grievous to me. 
Then I humbly repented before God — I believed that there was effi- 
cacy in the blood of Christ to take my sins away." 

On tlie 1 5th of August, the same year, she joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of which she continued a worthy member until 
taken to the Church above. Her piety was uniform, and her attach- 
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thee to the dear one who has been the partner of my joys and sor- 
rows, but who will shortly be left to feel that his little boy is mother- 
less, and he himself is bereft of the companion of his early days. 
Then, O then, my dear Elijah, open this book, and read, for your 
consolation, of that glorious mom, when the trumpet shall sound, and 
■we shall be raised incorruptible, to suffer no more. Caroline." 

This was about six weeks before her death. Her conversations 
in reference to her future prospects were interesting. Some of them^ 
noted down by her friends, are as follows : 

February 24th. — (To her husband.) — " This Is a scene of con- 
flict, but I feel that the Almighty arm on which I lean will carry me 
safely through." 

February 26th. — (To the same.) — "When I pass through the 
■waters, they shall not overflow me. Deep — deep! The waters below 
appear deep and dark, but the sky above is clear and glorious, and I 
shall rise above all. Sometimes I fancy I have been a long sea- 
■voyagc all alone, tossed and driven by the wind and waves ; some- 
^mcs almost at the port, then driven away again upon the ocean. 
Thus I have struggled with wind and tide, but now I feel as if I was 
vicar the port, and every wave carries me nearer.' 

March 25. — She asked her mother to get her hymn-book, and 
read to her the hymn on the 487th page, which begins, 

" Why should ve etart aud fear to die?" 

AVhen she came to the last stanza, which is, 

" Jesua can make a dying bed 

Feci soft aa dowDT ptlloira are, 
While on his breast I Jtian toy bead, 

And breathe my life out sweetly there," 

«he put her finger on it, and remarked that she realized it all, then 
took the book, marked the place, and presented it to her mother as 
a token of her love. About the same time, addressing her father, 
she said, " God only takes from you what he lent. You have been 
a kind father, but I ask one favor. When I have done breathing, \ 
■wish you would see that this wreck be deposited where some of the 
iamily will lie ; have no pomp, but mark the spot with a tree, vine or 
shrub — I was always fond of something green — that my littie son 
may be pointed to the spot." Her son, named yason Henry, was 
then fourteen months old, and was her only child. 

April 3. — After many other things, she said : I would willingly 
Mf^irr on my three score years and ten if it would be for the glory of 
God. I am just ready and waiting. Hallelujah I kaUelujak! Yijiir- 
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LELUjAH ! I never expected such a halo of glory. What unfadii^ ii 
glory awaits for me ! Oh, that ineffable glory! it almost bursts tlHKfa 
tenement of clay. My heart is so full ! My head rings eve -^i 
moment with hallelujah ! No wonder so many have shouted gU ~ — / ; 
when leaving this world. I feel I have no longer to feel sufferii^Hi^ 
but to praise and dwell in His presence forever. Oh, glory f Nev — ^ 
was language formed full enough to tell what I feel. Where sli^t^ 
I find words to express it ? I expect to walk the golden stree£r 
above, and to eat of the Tree of Life. My palsied tongue almost 
fails me to speak of that which my heart can hardly contain." 

During the day of Saturday, the 4th, she said but little, yet was 
occasionally heard — amidst the greatest pain — to say, " Hallelujah!" 

These are but a few of the expressions of joy which she uttered 
iluring her protracted sufferings. No one who has not been present, 
near me closing hour of a Christian's life, can form any idea of such a 
scene. Her deatli was triumphant, as will appear from what follows: 
About 3 o'clock A. M., when she felt her life was fast ebbing, she 
sakA she was going, and requested her friends to be called into her 
room. As they entered, she said, "It is all raptures untold." At 
sunrise her door was opened — there was bright sunshine. Being 
told that it was Sabbath morning, she exclaimed, " It is the sweetest 
Sabbath morning I ever saw." Awhile after, all being still, she 
asked why they were so. On being told that they did not wish to 
disturb her, she said, "I want to be shouting. Oh ! if I had strength, 
I would shout!" When mention was made, again, of the Sabbath, 
she added, 

"Sweet Sabbath of eternal rest, 
No mortal care shall seize my breast." 

In this frame of mind she remained until the spirit returned to 
■God who gave it. She expired on Sabbath, April 5th, 1840, at one 
o'clock 1'. M., in the twenty-second year of her age. E. 

But we must not go into all the details of each town and the 
incidents connected therewith. This county has been very fruitful 
in revivals. There are now twelve Circuits and Stations, including 
1,939 members, and an aggregate of Church property valued at z 
$164,600, according to the ^Iinlltcs for 1876. 

Jackson appears in the Minutes of the Conference as a distinct = 
appointment first in 1839, and in 1843 ^^ ^^'^^ made a Station. Prior ~" 
to this time it was included in a Circuit with two preachers, though — 
for several years, it had bc<;n so arranged that one of them preached - 
in Jackson every Sabbath. The importance of the place and the 
value ot concentrated labor seems not to have been properly appre- 
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dated, until others had very nearly crowded the Methodists out. 
When they did finally wake up to the fact, alas! it was only to loil and 
strugjjie with great difficulties, for when Mr. Pilcher was appointed 
to the Station in, 1846, ihe membership had been reduced to only 
fifty nominally, and to many less realty, and ihey had bought a lit- 
tle house, about 20 by 30 feel only, which had belonged to the Pres- 
byterians. The prospect was very disco u rag! n jr. But there were a 
few men who were personally acquainted with Mr. Pilcher, and who 
had asked for him to be stationed there, to which he consented. 
During his term of two years the Society was increased to 1 16 and 
the erection of a Church was commenced. 

The first ML-thodist Church here was commenced in 1848, and 
finished and dedicated in 1850, by Bishop Hamlinc, after great labor 
and exertion, for. at the time, the Society was very feeble, having but 
few persons of any pecuniar)' ability connected with it The exer- 
tion succeeded, however, and they had a very respectable Church, 
It was dedicated with a crushing debt on it, which was extinguished by 
the indefatigable labors of Rev, S Clements. This Church has 
been superseded by one of the most beautiful churches in the State. 
They also erected a very nice parsonage on lots which were set 
apart for the Church by the original proprietor of this part of the 
town, when it was first platted. " And thereby hangs a tale." These 
lots once nearly slipped from the hands of the Society. When it 
was determined to build a church on another lot, a Mr. Foot set up 
a claim to these lots : on what grounds it is not necessary now to 
explain, only that by buildine elsewhere they had forfeited their right 
to them. The Church had nad possession of them for some time; 
and now gave directions to tlie stationed minister to exercise acts of 
ownership over them, to show that they had not abandoned them. 
This he did. But Mr. F. being intent on getting the possession of 
them, employed a man to fence diem in. Tne minister had forbidden 
die workmen going on, and various delays had occurred in the ac- 
complishment of this end. Some weeks had passed without anything 
being doac, or the minister giving any particular attention to it One 
Sabbath, as he came out of the house, occupied as a church, he hap- 
pened to cast his eye in that direction, and observed there was a 
fence about two-thirds of the way around the lots. He said to him- 
self, not to any one else, not even to his wife : " My ax will find 
employment in the morning." He concluded a little "muscular 
Christianity " might be of service just now. On Monday morning, 
immediately after breakfast, he took his ax, went to this fence, 
knocked ofl the boards as carefully as he could, and laid them 
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out into the street; then he cut down a part of the posts ant 
laid them away. The ground was frozen so that he could not tak< 
them up. While he was doing this work, which he was not willin ^^ 
to trust to anyone else, the gentleman who had been employed tci> 
build the fence came near enough to recognize who it was that was 
engaged in this work of demolition, and then went away without say- 
ing a word. The next morning tlie constable waited on the minister 
with a warrant in an action of trespass. When the return day came, 
the minister, who was himself an attorney, was obliged to be absent 
but appeared by attorney, pleaded the general issue, and obtained an 
adjournment for three months. In the meantime he continued to 
improve the lots, and to clear them of all property belonging to Mr. 
F. Some two days before the day to which the hearing stood ad- 
journed, he got a man to plow a part of it, as the most ostensible 
improvement that could be made, excepting to build a house. While 
this plowing was going on, as he was walking the street in full view 
of the lots, Mr. Foot met him, and, laughing, reached out his hand 
to shake hands, saying as he did so, "Mr. Pilcher, you got up too 
soon for me this time. I will withdraw that suit." " Very well," said 
Mr. P., " that is what I intended to do, and you may do as you please 
about the suit; I shall beat you if you go on with it." Ever after this 
when they met, Mr. Foot was sure to laugh, doubdess thinking of that 
action for trespass. Thus by this bold maneuver were these valuable 
lots saved to the Church, for there was so much shadow on the title 
that if the other claimant had gotten the possession the Church 
would never have recovered them. They finally gave two hundred 
dollars to quiet the title. The lots were eight rods square, and on a 
corner. They sold the corner lot for a good price and built a par- 
sonage on the other — the most complete house in all its fixtures 
then to be found in the State as a parsonage. This parsonage was 
finally sold, and its avails applied on the new church. 

We here present the statistics of the Churches, having before 
given the date of their organizations : 

M'ltliodiat Episcopal 480 I Baptiet 478 

CoDgrcgatioDu! 4G4 | Prutcstaot Kpiscopal CI 2 

Battle Crkek — Wa-po-kis-ka — is situated at the confluence of 
the Kalamazoo and the Battle Crcck rivers, in Calhoun County, about 
foitrtcen miles west from Marshall. The Battle Creek is so much 
lower than tlie Kalamazoo, or rather there is so much fall in the 
Kalamazoo at this point, tliat the latter is turned into the former, by 
a race about a mile in lcn!;;th passing through the city, so as to afibrd 
an immense amount of water power. This water power is well 
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Utilized. It is a very active business place, and is a formidable rival 
to Marshall. Operations were not begun here as soon as at Marshall, 
but they have been prosecuted with more vigor. 

Notliing of any importance was done here earlier than 1836. 
Hon. Sands McCamley was one of the earliest settlers. The Merritts 
and Harts, of the Societj' of Friends, or Quakers, were very early 
setders and active men. They quickly looked after the educationai 
interests, and have always maintained a school of high order. 

What gave rise to the name of the Creek is all left to conjecture. 
We have taken some pains to ascertain from the Indians the origin 
of it, but they, at least those last residing in the county, had no 
tradition on the subject. Imagination may supply this lack of infor- 
mation. We can well conceive of the meeting of hostile tribes or 
bands at this locality, far back even in the youth of the peninsula, 
when foe stood to foe. hand to hand in bloody conflict, in a long and 
desperate struggle for the mastery ; the waters are made red with the 
mingling of the crimson life-tide — many noble braves float on its 
surface — the forests along its banks were made to resound with the 
fearful war-whoop, and finally with the triumphant, savage shout of 
"victory, by the conquerers. After such a conflict, and such destruc- 
tion, they might well exclaim " Wa-po-kis-ka," or " Battle Creek." 
Some thing of this kind was, probably, the origin of the name of the 
Creek, from which the city has taken its name. But now we 
may very appropriately adopt the beautiful lines of Mrs. Hemans 
jUid say: 

*' Come to the land of peac«, 
Come where the tcmpeet Imlh no loDger swaj. 
The shadow pasBes from the Boul away — 

The souodfl of weeping ceasa 

" Fear hath no dwelling there. 
Come to the miogling of repose and love. 
Breathed hy the eilent spirit of the dove, 

Through the celestial air." 

Although there are a good many of the followers of William 
Penn, both orthodox and Hicksite, residing here and hereabouts, 
and though the inhabitants are generally very moral and orderly, 
and though the panting, trembling fugitive from slavery always 
found here a safe retreat, an asylum from his tormenters, the pug- 
nacious spirit was not always wanting, and some instances of vio- 
lence and bloodshed have occurred. 

The City of Battle Creek, for it was incorporated a City in 
1859, according to the census of 1S74, contained a population of 
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5.323, which is a little less than that of 1870. It has the advantage — 
of two railroads. 

As soon as there were a few scattered settlers in this vicinit^^ 
the ministers of Christ sought them out, ministered to them the 
Word of Life, and joined in Church fellowship such as desired to be 
recognized as Church members. The Methodist Church, which was 
the first organized, was formed, in 1835, by Rev. yames F. Davidson. 
The names of the original members we have not been able to ascer- 
tain ; but, in 1836, the members were as follows, viz : Festus Hall, 
Tfwmas Hickman, Sally Jane Hickman, Isaac Hitkman, Maria Hick- 
man, Daniel Clark, Clarinda Clark, Roger Francis, Norman Rugg, 
yulia Rugg, Asa Phelps, Ada Gregory, David Howell, Julia HoweU, 
Delight Clark, and Altha Spink. This was a small beginning, but 
God does not despise the day of small things, neither should we. 
This number has been increased, from time to time, till, according 
to the Minutes of Battle Creek Station for 1876, they numbered 
164 members and probationers, and have Church property valued at 
j27,8oo. Battle Creek first appeared in the Minutes as a Circuit in 
1839. The Church has grown with the growth of the community, 
. and has maintained its work in all departments. 

Many precious seasons of revival have been enjoyed by this 
Church, and much good work has been accomplished for God's 
cause. One incident connected with one of these revival seasons is 
worthy to be recorded. There was residing here, at the time re- 
ferred to, an aged man, who had fought in the battles of his country 
for freedom, and, as was often the case with that class of men, he 
had contracted a fondness for intoxicating liquors. A part of his 
family had already made a profession of religion. This old gentie- 
man was awakened — finally he was converted, and lived a consistent 
Christian life. While he was laboring under the burden of an 
awakened conscience, one of his sons, who, by the way, was not a 
professor of religion, became very anxious for his conversion, and, , 
though he could do nothing for him himself, he visited his brother, , 
who was a class-leader, every day, to ascertain how his father was ■« 
getting along, and, in the earnestness of his heart, he said, "James, ^^ 
do not give father up until he is converted — hold on to him." God 
heard the prayer, and the old man was converted and saved from 
drunkenness. 

As strange as it may seem, that son lived for several years 
without seeking rcHjrlon for himself; but he, too, aftenvards sought 
the Lord, found favor, and since has died in great triumph. The 
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t,ord is good to tlifcm tliat seek HJs face — foi^ves and adopts them 
into His family. 

One of the ministers, who was appointed to this charge, took 
np the work of visiting every family in three towns, and distribudng 
Bibles. He met with several interesting incidents, two of which arc 
here given. Having called at a house a little out of the city, he found 
the family to consist of a young man and his wife, just commencing 
in the world. He asked him if he would like to buy a Bible. "A 
Bible?" said the young man, with apparent surjirise, "I don't believe 
there is a Bible on this street. Indeed, a Bible would he as much out 
of place here as a pirate in a prayer- meeting." "Yes, there Is a Bible 
at the next house back." said die colporteur, in the meantime taking 
out and showing his Bibles. " It can't be possible," said he ; ■■ if they 
have one, they certainly don't read it." "There is a very neat Bible 
for only twenty-five cents," ^aid the Bible man. He replied, "I can't 
read a Bible that does not cost more than that." Having learned. 
in this way. that he had no Bible, he urged him to buy. but he said 
he had no money. The colporteur offered lo trust him. but he said 
he could not be trusted for a Bible. After a little further colloquy, 
the wife, in the meantime, having become interested in the matter, 
look a fancy to one of iheni, so she proposed to use a little money, 
which he had given her, for that purpose, if he did not object. He 
did not. The bargain was effected, and the Bible left with them. 

In order to get the full interest of the following incident, the 
reader must conceive himself as having been traveling llirough the 
woods, in which stands a small log cabin, on the side of a slope, 
and fronting up the hill ; that between tlie road and the house 
stands a hovel for cattle, nearly In front of the house, so tliat the 
drainage from the hovel flows direcdy towards the cabin, saluting 
the olfactories with its peculiar odor. Having made this external 
survey, let us enter. Everything is of a similar character, and wc 
find an old lady, just from the Green hsle, saluting us with the pecu- 
liar brogue of her country; then follows the conversation : 

"\Voulil you like to buy a Bible," said the man of the satchel. 
** A Bible I" said she, looking with surprise; "and what kind of a 
Bible is it?" "Oh, it is a common Bible, such as is commonly read," 
said he. "And is it a Catholic Bible?" To tliis he replied. " It is 
such a Bible as Catholics sometimes read, and may read with safety." 
Not satisfied with this answer, with increased energy she demanded, 
"And is it a Protestant Bible?" "It is such as rroiesiants some- 
times read, and may read with safety," he replied. 

Becoming a little more erect, she exclaimed, with warmth. " In- 
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dade, and I jist think,Jir, that the Bible is a very bad book for ignor- 
ant people to read; they can't understand it." '-Oh! yes, the Bible 
is a very good book, and easy to be understood, and will teach you 
the way to Heaven," said the minister. " Indade, and I jist think, 
sir, I lamt that a great while ago," she replied. "Oh! well, then, it 
will assist you in it, and it is a very good book, and easy to be 
understood," said the colporteur. To this she replied, with great 
energy, " There is one Lord, one faith, one baptism, and one 
THROUGH Church, out of which nobody can be saved." " It is true," 
said he, " The Bible says ' there is one Lord, one faith, and one 
baptism,' a'nd it is a very good book." "Why are there so many 
religions in the world, then, if the Bible is so easy to be under- 
stood ?" she asked. "There are various reasons: people fix their 
notions without the Bible, and then go to the Bible to try to prove 
them; but the Bible is a very good book, and can be understood 
without difficulty in all that is necessary to our salvation." When 
he had said this, she raised herself to her full height, and, pointing 
her finger at him, exclaimed, with very great energy, and prolongfing 
the words in capitals to a very great length: "Indade, and 1 jist 
think, sir, that neither Y-E, nor A-L-L the likes of ye, have got intel- 
lects enough to understand the Bible." "Oh, yes!" said the man of 
the Bible, " It is a plain, good book, and easy to be understood." 
To this she answered, in full warmth, "Oh! but there are so many 
of ye! There are the Methodists, there are the Swaddlers, and the 
Divil and all knows how many there are of ye!" 

This ended the conversation, excepting that he asked her if she 
would read a Bible if he would leave one, and received for an answer 
that she would not. but would put it in the fire and burn it up. This 
incident shows the true bigotry of Popery, and what would become 
of our Bibles if it had the power. 

We conclude what we have to say in regard to this city, by 
introducing a pen-portrait of one whose face ever appears pleasant, 
and whose manner carries a sweet aroma with it ; one who lives in 
the memory of many, although several years have elapsed since he : 
was stationed in the city of Jackson. 

Ri;v. Henry F. Si-encer was born in Leydcn, Lewis County, New- 
York, March 21st, 1834. He yielded to the claims of the religion .j 
of the Lord and Saviour, experienced renewing grace, and unitedJ 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church in Lowville, New York,in 1834.— 
where he received his first license to exhort. He prepared for col- 
lege at I'airficld Academy, and entered the M. G. B. Institute at 
Concord, New Hampshire, in 1S59, graduating in 1862. 
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During the latter part of his senior year in the Biblical Institute, 
he served as supply in the State Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
in VVateriown, New York, and in the spring- joined the Black River 
Conference. He was relumed to the State Street Church, Water- 
town. In 1S63, he was appointed to Clayton. New York, where 
he remained three years. In die spring of 1866, he was transferred 
to the Michigan Conference, and stationed at Lansing. He has filled 
tlie following appointments, viz : Lansing: Jackson; Division Street; 
Grand Rapids: Kalamazoo; — and is now in his third year in tlie last- 
named place, having remained the full term of three years at each 
field. 

Mr. Spencer is a preacher of much more than ordinary power, 
and a man of great industry. He has been successful in every place. 
The beautiful church at Jackson was erected during his pastorate, 
and a heavy debt has been removed from the church at Kalamazoo 
since he has been their pastor. The spiritual interests have been 
j^rreatly promoted, and many converted and added to tlie Church 
under his ministration. 

Tile Churches of Battle Creek stand as follows, viz: 

Mcllindut i;pUcopnl 364 1 Bapti»te. 306 

Frcsbytiirian « .220 | Prot«st&u: Episcopal 71 

Aliu(3N is near the east edge of Calhoun County, and is located 
at the junction of the two principal branches of tlic Kalamazoo 
River. These two streams furnish excellent and abundant water- 
power, which is well utilized. This is now a flourishing and inter- 
esting village. Mr. Tenny Peabody made the first purchase of land 
at this point. Marvin Hannah. Jesse Crowell. and W. Warner soon 
followed. The village was laid out, or platted, in 1837. by a company 
known as the "Albion Land Company," of which Messrs. Crowell 
and Warner were members, and the former the principal agent. 
This village is very near die center of the State, from east to west, 
on the line from Detroit to Lake Michigan. It is on the line of 
the Michigan Central Railroad, which is also crossed at this point 
by a railroad from loosing to Jonesville. It possesses many natural 
advantages, such as a clear and beautiful stream, furnishing excel- 
lent hydraulic power; it 1.1 in the midst of a healthy country, and 
one that is very productive of everything of interest that can be 
produced in this climate. 

Tlie artificial advantages are by no means indifferent, such as the 
railroads, common schools, churches, and last, though not least. 
Albion College, under the fostering care of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Michigan. This institution is the great object of 
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attraction to the visitor, as its relative position to the village is such 
as to give it a commanding appearance. There are three building^J 
separated from each other by a few rods, standing on an emtnem 
at the eastern edge of the village and fronting to the west. Tlie center^ 
building Is forty by one hundred feet, four stories high, presenting a 
side front, and is surmounted by a small observatory, from which isd 
presented a splendid view of a wide extent of beautiful, feriiit* 
country. At either end of this is another building, sunding distant 
as before named, forty by eighty feet, three stories high, presenting 
the end to the west. These buildings are of brick, and stuccoed to 
resemble granite. They stand on an oblong square, si.xteen by twenty 
rods, having a lawn in front, twent)' by thirty-eight rwis, extending 
down tlie side of the eminence towards the village — a lawn which* 
when graded and arranged according to design, will present a most 
charming and lovely appearance, and furnish a most desirable retreat 
In the rear is a triangular lawn, extending eastward, liaving its base 
on the College square and its apex about thirty rods away. TWs 
lawn is now covered with a beautiful grove of native forest trees, 
and may be called " Qucrcan Latmi" as the trees are oak. 

The origin oX Albion ColUj^e is traceable back to 1S33. In 
the spring of this year Rci'. Henry Cciclaser, Dr. B. H. Packard, then 
residing at Ann Arbor, and Rev. Elijah H. PiUher, in consultation 
determined to make an effort to secure the establishment of an insti* 
tution of learning of a high onier in tliis peninsula. Notice of that : 
purpose was circulated through the country, and in the summer of "^ 
1834 propositions were made by the inhabitants of several localities, .»-«, 
offering as a bonus for its location large and libera! subscriptions \x\^-x^ 
land and money. These proposidons were presented to the Ohiocza^^o 
Annual Conference which then had ecclesiastical jurisdiction overthi^s.»s 
countrj'. A committee was appointctl by that body to determine ihe^ Mt 
location, and to apply to the Legislative branch of the Territory fo^ ^r 
an act of incorporation. The proposition coming from Sprin^^,^ 
Arbor, in the County of Jackson, was accepted and a charter obtainec^^^ d 
in March, 1835, fixing the location at an old Indian village in tha-^nJ . 
town. As it proved, the location was not well selected. Variou s ■ 
obstacles were thrown in the way of commencing operations b-^ " 
some who professed to be its friends, until its real friends becam.^ 
disheartened, and were ready to abandon the enterprise. In tikff 
meantime the village of Albion had sprung into life, at least so far 
as being laid out on paper could give it life, so Uiat in 1838 a propo- 
Gition was made, accompanied by a large subscription — large for tlie 
population — asking that tlie location might be changed to mat place. 
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All hope of succeeding at the former location having- failed, this 
proposition was accepted by the Michigan Annual Conference, and 
accordingly a successful apph'cation was made to die Legislature in 
1839. for an amendment to the cliartcr changing the location to 
Albion, and reconstructing die Board of Trustees. This new board 
was duly organized and prepared to fulfill the trust committed to 
them. In the autumn of 1839, Rev. Loring Grant, a superannuated 
preacher of die Genesee Conference, having removed to diis place, 
was employed as agent by the Board of Trustees, to solicit subscrip- 
tions and raise funds to erect suitable buiklings, in which work he 
served actively for some time. A system of scholarships was 
adopted at this time, which, though it was the means of raising funds 
so as to build the center building, came near ruining die Institution 
afterwards. The system was to give a certificate of free tuition for 
the term of four years to cvcrj- subscriber of one hundred dollars, 
the subscription payable in four equal annual payments; the said 
certificate was not available until the whole amount of the Individual 
subscription was paid. The plan appeared very plausible and fair, 
but there was one very important item overlooked at the time, which 
was that if the funds raised were used up in building, there would 
be no means left to pay Instructors, and the institution could not be 
^rried on. 

This system was found afterwards to embarrass the institution 
;ery much, because so many students came on diese certificates that 
the tuition received did not nearly meet the annual expenses of the 
teachers. Tliis plan was thought, subsequently, to have been a great 
bhmdcr: perhaps it was. It was an experiment; but this is to be 
considered as an extenuation of the guilt of those concerned In the 
project, that it appeared to them to be the only means of raising 
funds to build, and there appeared to them to be no alternative but 
to adopt this plan or have no institution. The plan was adopted, 
and, under it the first — die center building— was erected, and the 
school opened. 

Having raised funds so that it was thought safe to proceed, the 
corner stone of the center building was laid in June, 1841, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. After the stone, containing various appro- 
priate articles scaled up in a copper box imbedded m the stone, was 
put in its place, by tlie trustees under the direction of tlie Master 
Mason, the Hon. Henry W. Taylor, then of Marshall, standing on 
the stone, delivered a very able and appropriate address. This 
stone was placed in the southwest corner of the building. The 
" Lrshall brass band discoursed soul stirring music for the entertain- 
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ment of the large concourse of people gathered for the occasion. 
This was considered a high day for Albion. 

The Seminar)' was made ready, and opened for the reception 
of students in November. 1843. Rev. Charles F. Stockwell was 
employed as ihc Principal, assisted by a full corps of teachers. The 
6rst exhibition, which was held in March, 1S44, was a grand affair, 
an exciting occasion. The decorations of the hall, the music, the 
speaking — everj'thing seemed under the influence of enchantment. 
It might, possibly, have been regarded as an indifferent affeir in an 
old country and a long-established institution, but it was. indeed, a 
"high day" for this country, which had but so recendy been tiw 
home of savage beasts and wild Indians. 

A new system of scholarships was inaugurated in 1849, '*^'" ^ 
purpose of raising a permanent endowment, and an enlargement of 
powers secured, making it a Female College in addition to the Sem- 
inary, and, again, in 1861, anotlier amendment to the charter was 
obtained, giving it simply the name of "Albion College," Wesleyan 
Scmin;iry and Female College being dropped out. 

The second, or north building, was completed in 1S53, but, un- 
fortunately, it was consumed by fire within one year after its com- 
piction and occupancy. It was rebuilt in about one year after. The 
third, or south building, was erected in 1857. 

This institution has had to struggle with much 6nancial embar- 
rassment, and the friends of the enterprise have trembled, some- 
times, lest it should fail for want of financial support. Errors may 
have been committed in the management of its affairs, but this is no 
more than has occurred with every institution in the land, whether 
State or private. 

Notwithstanding these financial struggles, this institution has 
gone on steadily, blessing the land by sending out, annually, a large 
number of young ladies and gentlemen, well educated and well in- 
structed in moral principles, who have gone into every part of the 
State. Men of wealtli could not do a nobler act for the good of 
the State, than to appropriate a portion of tJiat wealth to complete 
the endowment of this college — to place it beyond financial want or 
fluctuation. 

It will be specially interesting to die Christian to know that this 
instttiiii(m has been blessed with many seasons of precious revival 
of religion, and many of the students have been happily converted 
to God and gone out to bless the Church. A good many young 
men who have bt'cn educated here have entered the minislr)-. and 
have done and are doing good work for tlie cause of Cltrist 
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years he served as a teacher in the Newberry Seminary. Vermont, 
and, subsequently, as Princi]jal, from which position, in 1846. he was 
called to the charge of the Wesleyan Seminary at Albion. He now 
devoted all his active energies to give elevation and stabtht}' to this 
institntion. His ever-active mind was constantly on the alert for some 
means of increasing the importance of the school with which he fell 
himself so intimately conncctetl. In 1853, he was elected President 
of the Northvestem Universi(y.zx\ institution yet to be, and requiring 
active labor to bring it into real life. He saw there, as he thought, 
an opening to lay the foundation and rear up an institution of 
lesirnrng to accomplish immense good. Having accepted the ap- 
pointmeni there, he resigned his position here, and devoted all lus 
mental and physical energies to this new work. (Jti this noble and 
extensive enterprise, Ur. Hinman set his whole heart, and it is not 
at all unlikely that his consuiiilng real, ceaseless and untiring labors 
in its behalf, by inducing a jadt:<l and over-worked condition of con- 
stitution, though naturally healthy, and even vigorous, may have 
hastened his lamented death. Even while laboring under the dis^j 
ease — the choleric dysentery — wliich terminated his existence, despii 
the remonstrances of friends, he was found pleading the cause of 
his favorite interest, and refused to stop whife his engagi-menis re- 
mained unfuihilcd, until to proceed farther became, literally, ajihysi- 
cal impossibilit)'. Returning East, where he was to meet his family, 
he found himself, or, rather, was found at an inn in Troy, by Rev. H. 
W. Ransom, who took him to his own house, where, despite all that 
kindness and skill could do for him, in a few days he was before the 
Throne. 

He received license to preach in 1838, the year before he 
dosed his college course, and was admitted into the traveling con- 
nection, by the Vermoni Conference, shortly after he entered upon 
the administraiion of the Newberry Seminary. In i846,hewas trans*^ 
ferred to the Michigan Conference, with which he remained connected 
until his death. He received the honorary degree of IX D. from the 
Ohio Wesleyan University in 1851. Sadness was wide-spread through' 
his country when it was announced that he was dead. 

That he possessed talents of a high and commanding order, the 
high positions he was called to occupy abundantly testify His great 
success in those positions presents him as a rare example of havin^^ 
diligendy improved the talents committed to histrtist. In no position 
was he placed in which he did not more than equal the hopes of his 
friends, and disappoint the wishes of his opponents. He was a ripe 
scholar, and emphatically "apt to teach." His sermons were alwa>'s 
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earnest and instructive, and often eloquent He was truly a Christian 
jgentleman. His presence brought light into ever)' circle, and he 
could adorn any society. Envy of the position and reputation of 
another never seemed to have any place in his mind. 
I "Doctor Hinnian lived the life of the righteous, and his end was 
peace. Thoujijh ih<- last hours of his life were ' dark on this side:,' as 
xcason had failed him. yet were there scintillations through the darlc- 
9iess tliat showed how bright lliey were on the other side. When 
■evidently deaf and unconscious to the interrogations of sur\iving 
friends and dear ones, amid his murmurings, ejaculative utterances 
Tvere often heard, ' face to face,' 'all glorious! ' But in the early part 
of his short but fatal illness, in anticipation of its probable termina- 
tion, he said, ' 1 should love to live for my little family, and to do a 
little more good, but the Lord's will be done, for me to die is gain.' 
Yes, doubtless, death has been to our dear brother gain ; but no one 
■who knew him, or who reads this brief notice of him, can fail to feel 
that the Church had sustained such a loss as she but rarely suffers in 
the death of a single son — a son whose life was short in years, but 
loHj^ in noble deeds." 

1 His light was brilliant, and burned with an Intensity that soon 

■consumed itself Whoever visits the grounds of Albion College will 
be attracted at once by a beautiful monument, on three sides of 
which are the following inscriptions — on the south side : " In 
memory of Rev. Charles F. Slotkwell, First Principal of the Wes- 
lej-an Seminary at Albion. Died, June 30th. 1850, /K. 33. 'And 
the sea shall give up her dead. '^ — Rev." On the west side: "In 
memory of Rev. Clark T. Hinman, P. D., First President of the 
Wcslcyan Seminary and Albion Female Collegiate Institute. Died, 
October 21st, 1854. M. 35. ' Behold the Lord doth take away from 
Jerusalem the eloquent orator.' — Isaiah'' On the north side: "In 
memory of Rev. Judson D. Collins, A. M., First Missionary of the 
Metliodist Ejiiscopal Church to the Empire of China. Died. May 
25th, 1S52. ■ Go ye into the world and preach the Gospel to every 
, creature.* — Christy 

The blank side of this monument will doubtless be filled with 

the name of Rev. George B. Jocelyn, who was the fifth elected 

President. After several years he resigned, but after an intermission 

of about three years, was re-elected, and was in ser\'icewhen he died, 

■ Febniary 27th. 1877. 

' To say tliat this institution is a model of perfection would be 

saying too much, but to say that it has wielded, and is destined to 

I "wield, a powerful moulding influence on the educational develop- 
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mcnt of the Peninsular State, would only be to say -what is already 
felt and acknowledged to be true; more even than this may be said 
— if this institution were now to be blotted out of existence 
its power would be felt for years to come ; the thousands of students 
— for thousands have been in attendance at different times— who ha^'c 
received educational training within its walls, will make ilieir impress 
on society for years to come. In this view, it must be a source of 
great pleasure to those who have toiled and contributed of their 
money for its establishment, to review the past and to contemplate 
the future of this institution. It is much to be regretted that this 
College has not yet been fully endowed, so as to be above all embar- 
rassment. May we not say it will live for many long years as a 
memorial to die praise of the men who projected tlie scheme, and 
of the enterprise and zeal of the denomination of Christians, through 
whose energy and perseverance it has been erected and maintained? 
Their sons and daughters will rise up to call them blessed. 

In December. 1870, at a Methodist Convention held at the 
College, the question of a more complete and permanent endow- 
ment was dijcussed. At this time David Preston, Esq.,. of 
Detroit, proposed that If a certain specified number of men 
would subscribe the sum of 550,000 within two years, he would 
pledge himself to raise $60,000 more from the people. This money 
was to go into the hands of a committee outside of the Board of 
Trustees, to be funded, and the interest only to be applied for the 
support of the faculty. Both parts of tlie proposition have been met 
within the specified time. Mr. Preston devoted almost his entire 
time to this work for one year, and attained the end Just a few weeks 
before the expiration of the specified limit. It would seem 10 have 
been very providential that the time for raising this money wa^ 
limited as it was. 

The fifty tliousand dollars having been subscribed according to 
the terms of the proposition, Mr. Preston addressed himself to ihc 
fulfillment of his part of the engagement. He issued a circular, to 
be sent to all the Methodist ministers in the State, dated September 
4lh, 1872. in which he detailed die circumstances which gave rise to 
the proposition, and then adds : 

"While this resolution was being discussed, one of tlie ministers 
of the Detroit Conference said if we tooky^^ of our best men to 
raise tlie $50,000 from, it would be impossible to raise $50,000 more 
from the people. He contended thai the $50,000 should be raised 
fix>m twenty-Jive or a le.'is number of persons. Up to that moment I 
had never thought of making the proposition I did make. I then 
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ose and said: 'You may have ten, you may have twenty, you may 
.vc fifty persons to raise $50,000 from, and I will stand with the 
;opic, and not only raise $50,000. but will raise $60,000 from them." 
[»ad faith in the people then, 1 have faiili in the people now. If I 
nnot, with the aid of 400 ministers, with the aid of the press, and 
th the aid of ilic quickening influence of the Holy Spirit, inspire 
infidcncc enough, and interest and entliusiasm enough in the hearts 
id heads of 48^000 or 50.000 men. women and children who have 
len washed and redeemed by the blood of Christ, to raise from them 
e average of one dollar each for sustaining and enlarging the influ- 
Lce of a Methodist College in Michigan, then, and not till then, will 
y confidence in tlu- ability and willingness of the Methodist 
;oplc of Michigan to give liberally and to give cheerfully, be 
tated. 

"More than twenty months have elapsed since 1 made this 
edge. I have not forgotten it. // fias been in my mind and in my 
art every day since. 1 don't want to forget it. I don't expect to 
rget it, or to evade it If God spares my life undl die first day of 
rptember, 1875. I expect to see it FULnu-iiiJ, I do." On October 
h. he issued a second circular. In these two he detailed his plan, 
id asked the co-operation of all the ministers. Bui he found it 
icessary to devote the most of his time to it, and to take the field 
id visit most of the important towns and cities in the State. 
'"herever he went he inspired the people with a part of his confi- 
:nce and enthusiasm, and in that way large sums were raised. He 
id the sympathy and co-operation of most of the ministers, but stiU 
5 presence and enthusiasm were necessary to call forth the money, 
e succeeded so that at the time limited it was done. It was 
complished in die right time — just before the terrible financial crash 
1873 came. Had it been delayed another year, it could not have 
icn effected. By this jli 10,000, in addition to what endowment they 
iforc had, the College is put on a living basis, and yet it is not the 
nount it ought to be, nor is It the sum that the Methodists of 
ichigan are able to give to it. 

Mr. Preston's success in this enterprise illustrates what a man 
faith in God and faith in the people and prayer may do. Both of 
esc elements arc essential to success where the people are 
ncemed. 

Mr. Preston deserves the wannest gratitude of the Protestant 
iblic for his zeal and success in the accomplishment of this grand 
This was an addition to a paniat endowment, which had be- 
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fore been made, but yet further endowment is all important to put 
the institution in tlie financial position it ought to occupy. 

In connwrtion whh ihis (■ndowmeni fund, we must present a 
brief notice of the life of iht- author of it. He is a layman, residing 
in Detroit, and his name has Ijecome a synonym for benevolence. 
Thouj^h unpretending in appearance, he has exerted an extensive 
inducnco in the Ix-nevolenl operations of the Church in this .Slate. 
He is tiie son of a Methodist preacher, and became a Christian in 
early life. 

David Preston arrived in Detroit on November 4th, 1848. 
He -was converted, and united with the Methodists in the old church 
on the corner of Woodward Avenue and Congress Street, in De- 
cember. 1848. under the pastorate of Rev. .Samuel D. Simonds, now 
of California. He commenced business for himself in May, 1852, 
by opening- a bankin^'-office on a small scale. He confined himself to 
a legitimate excliange and banking business, and prospered jjreatly. 
It is a pleasing fact that, thouj;h Mr. Preston's business has become 
very extensive, he is almost invariably found at the prayer and class 
meetings, and is a teacher in the Sunday School. He has also 
served as Superintendent. In the beginning of his business life, he 
adopted the principle of contributing liberally for the support of the 
Church and Christian charity generally. He is a successful hand at 
raising money for Church purposes, partly because he is known to 
give liberally himself, and his success in raising the six/y tJumsofui 
dollars, as above, has made the name of David Preston a household 
word in many families. He was very active and liberal in the 
erection of the Central Church, and after that work was completed 
he took hold of the enterprise of building the .Simpson ChurcK in 
Detroit. He has a heart in the work of the Lord, and delights to 
see that work prosper. 

We have, incidentally, stated that President Jocelyn had Ijccti 
called to his reward, and we shall, hereafter, insert a memorial notice 
of his life and dcatli. It was to be expected that die vacancy would 
be filled. We take pleasure in inserting a brief sketch of Dr. 
Jocelyn's successor — Rev. Lewis R. Fiske, D. D, 

At a Camp Meedng on the Coldwater Circuit, held near Union 
City, in June, [842, a young lad, of an excellent and religious (amity, 
was converted to God. and joineil the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
His conversion seemed to create in him a strong desire for a thor- 
ough education, and to inspire him with a higher ambition for noble 
work. Very soon after tliis, he began to make prejxarations for 
entering the University of Michigan, and graduated in the class of 
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There is nothing peculiar in the introduction and progress of 
Protestantism in this place. As soon as there was a siinicient num- 
I>er of people to constitute anything^ of a congrcg:ation. they were 
supplied with die ministry of tJic Word, Rev. Henry Ercanbrack, a 
superannuated member of the Oneida Conference, was the first 
minister Avho took up an appointment here. He had settled down 
in the neighborhood with tlic intention of remaining-, but after a year 
or two he returned cast. Rev. John Kinncar, who was traveling the 
Spring Arbor Circuit, was the first to make this a regular appoint- 
ment for preaching, and organized a Methodist Society or Church in 
the fall of 1835. consisting of A/mmt Herritk. Lorenso Ilerriik, 
Thomas W. Pray, Polly ^ay, Betsy MonUaim. Noah Plu-lps, and 
Mary Ercanbrack. These seven constituted the tirst Christian Church 
organized at Albion. Mr. Herrick was appointed the class-leader. 
The first addition to this number was that of Charles Cobb and Armeda 
Ofbb. Tiiis was a smalt beginning, but they were to increase. 

Rev. Mr. Taylor, a Baptist minister, settled on a farm near the 
town, and organized a Baptist Church at an early day in its history. 
Tills Church did not prosper as much as some of the others, although 
the beginning was as promising as with any. They now have a good 
Church, and arc doing well, with a membership of 160. 

The Presbyterian Church was constituted shortly after these 
two, and was the first to erect a commodious house of worship, 
Tliey have advanced, and hold a ver\'' gooti position in the rommu- 
nity. and own a fine church which, singularly enough. slaniLs on the 
ground on which the Methodists built their first cliapel. they having 
changed location when they came to build a good cliurch. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church was a Hltle more tardy in its 
beginning, although a Church was constituted at an early day. They 
were organized in 1840, and now liave a house of worship, and a 
membership of 66. 

The Methodist ministers supplied this appointment with preach- 
ing as often as they could consistently with their other labors and the 
right of other denominations, for they all liad to occupy the same 
school-house, after one was built Nothing occurred to excite any 
s]>ccia] interest until the time of holding the first Quarterly Meeting 
ever held here. This first Quarterly Meeting occurred January igih 
and 20th, 1839, George \V. Breckenridge and Thomas S. Jackway. 
preachers, and E. H. Pilcher. Presiding Elder. This meeting, from 
some circumstances connected with it, excited considerable attention. 
At the time when the meeting was appointed to be held at this place, 
the brethren, who requested tliat it be done, stated that the dincrcntJ 
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denominations occupied the school-house and the appointments were 
so arranged as not to interfere with each other: but they added, that 
if the meeting should occur at a time when the Methodists were not 
entitled to the use of the house, such was the feeling of friendship 
among the several sects tliat the matter would be arranged satisfac- 
torily, they had no doubt. 

Some four or five weeks prior to the time of the meeting, one 
of the stewards called on the pastor of the Baptist Church. Rev. Mr, 
Jones, and observed that they were to have a Quarterly Meeting 
there some time hence, he did not know exactly the time — perhaps it 
might fall on a day when he was entitled to occupy the house, and, 
if so, he wislu;tl to know if any arrangemciUB could be made by 
which the Methodists could occupy St on that day. " O. yes. certainly,'* 
said he. Here the matter rested until the time of the meeting was 
announced, which was two or three weeks in advance of the time of 
its occurrence. It was now ascertained that the Methodists had the 
occupancy of die house in the forenoon, and Rev. Mr. Jones at one 
o'clock p. M. The brother now called on him and asked if the 
accommodation could be made, ofTering him the advantage of the 
next Methodist time for morning ser\'icc. if he desired. "No," said 
he, " no such arrangement can lie made,'' and then addetl. very 
crustily, 'the Methodists are always lr>'ing to crowd us out." Here 
the matter dropped, for tlic brother did not know what more to do. 

When the Presiding Elder arrived on Saturday morning, the 
steward intbrmed him of die circumstances, and seemed to be much 
distressed that matters stood as they did. The Presiding Elder 
simply said, very coolly: " O. well, we'll try and get along with it, 
somehow." He, however, determined if there was anything to be 
made out of it to turn it to the best account His plans were soon 
laid, but as he was not a talkative man, he said nothing about them. 
How far he was justified in what he did is left for each one to judge. 
He kept his plans to himself, thinking that secrecy m such a case 
was very essential lo prompt and effectual execution. 

The iieople gathered at the house for Saturday service, and at 
the close the Presiding Elder announced the ser\-ices for the Sabbath, 
making the love-feast to begin half an hour earlier than usual, and 
urged the people to be very prompt, "as we shall be straitened for 
time, since the Baptist brethren would not arrange the appointment 
even for a Quarterly Meeting." He intended, by getting the people 
together early, lo close the services before the time for tlie other 
brother to have the use of the house. At night the same thing was 
repeated. It is but right to observe that the body of the Bapdst 
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Church had not been consulted — that they had a Oiurch meeting 
thac afternoon, and sent word in the evening to tlie Presiding Elder 
that if he could not get along without it, they would give tip the 
appointment at one o'clock v. m. To this he replied iliat lie could get 
along without it. The people were on hand in good lime, so tiiat 
the preaching began a little before the hour appointed, as the house 
was crowded toils utmost ca{>acity, and even Rev. Mr. Jones was 
present. 

The Presiding Elder preached, and, as he waxed warm on a 
particular part of his theme, he remarked that he would like to say 
more on it, but he was "straitetied /or time" and he passed on. At 
the close of the sermon, he had to attend to baptism, before the 
sacrament, so he saiii tin- candidates for the ordinance shoultl come 
forward, without delay and witliout singing, as he was "straitened 
for time." The interest in the audience had become intense. At 
this point, the Rev. Mr, Jones called out, " How much time do you 
want, sir ?" The Presiding Elder replied that he could not tell 
exactly, as these services were of such a nature that they could not 
be abridged. Everything waui done with the greatest promptitude. 
As llie Presiding Elder was about to dismiss the congregation 
before the sacrament, he requested tliose who intended to retire, 
to do so widi as much promptitude as they could — it would be re- 
ceived as a great kindness, as he was "straitened for lime." At that, 
the Rev. Mr. Jones arose, and said he would recall his appointment 
for ten cents. "You need not do so ; you shall have tlie house 
before that time." said the Presiding Elder. He then gave a full 
explanarion of the whole matter. Everything conspired to effect 
promptness, and, in this way, the ser\'ices of the Quarterly Meeting 
closed before tlie time for his meeting ; for, although he had recalled 
his appointment, the Presiding Elder preferred not to encroach on 
his time. This incident created a considerable stir for some time, 
and the sympathies of the people were generally on the side of 
the Methodists in the matter, so that the Rev. Mr. Jones gave up the 
pastoral care of that flock in about three months after. This, 
circumstance seemed to operate unfavorably to him and the Church, 
and turning the tide of feeling more towards the Meihotlists, proved 
to be to their advantage. 

In the month of April, 1839, there was a very blessed revival of 
religion in this place, from which the Methodist Church derived great 
strength. The Presiding Elder took time to devote several days to 

eistoral visiting, and preaching every evening, as the Circuit was so 
rge tliat the preacher could not give much attention to this par- 
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ticular kind of work. Other Churches were benefited by this work 
also. Indeed, there was a revival spirit all through ibis region of 
country, and multitudes were converted and added to the Churches. 

As is very often the case in revivals, the subject of baptism 
became a topic of considerable conversation and some controversy, 
liy special request, the Presiding Elder made an appointment on the 
gth day of June, 1830, to preach on that particular topic. It was 
Sabbath and a lovely day. In anticipation of a large concourse of 
people, the friends had prepared seats in a _ijrove, and well it was 
they did so, lor the school-house would not have held one-quarter 
of the people. He preached, traversing the whole controverted field. 
At the close of the sermon, he administered the ordinance of baptism 
\o fofty-six persons, and only two of them by immersion. Several 
had come witli their changes of raiment, prepared for immersion, but 
took them away without being used, having been baptized by affu- 
sion. This ended the controversy on that subject in diat part of 
the countrj' for the time being and for a long time after. 

In the spring of 1840, the Society here erected a small house 
of worship, which they designated as their Sabbath School room. 
It was located on the east side of the river, a litde out of the town, 
as it was then built up, but between that and the location of the 
Seminary. This litde house they occupied just ten years; for, in 
1850, they had erected a large brick church on the other side of 
the river, which was dedicated to the worship of God by Bishop 
Morris, in September of that year. This church was greatly changed 
and beautified, in 1876, under the pastoral labors of Dr. W. H. 
Perrine. They have, in 1876, 390 members and a Church property 
valued at §1 1.500. 

The village of Albion and the Church had so much increased diat. 
by invitation. tJie Michigan Conference held its session, in Septem- 
ber, 1850, in it. The College Chapel was used for the tlaily busi- 
ness session. The Conference was well entertained, although the 
session was a brief one for those days, having adjourned on Tuesday 
morning. Bishop Morris presided. 

I This Church has passed through the usual vicLssiiudes of human 
Society, having had its times of trial and of prosperity, but still it 
has held on its way. The Lord has blessed tlicm with good pastors, 
and many precious seasonsof revival. Albion was made a separate 
Station in 1846. and William Mothersill was appointed to it. Tlie 
existence of the Seminary and College here lias been of very great 
service, both to the village and Church. 

There have been several very interesting Camp Meetings 
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held in this vicinity, which resulted in much good; and the erounds 
owned by the District here are ver>' pleasant— even beautifiil. One 
held in June, 1841, on a ground a little east of the vUlajre, was 
a time of special manifestation of the Divine power. Many were 
converted, and the Church was specially edilied. The communion 
season, on Monday night, was an occasion of a wonderful display 
of Divine glory. There was no sermon, but. after the first altar-full 
had communed, as tliey turne<i away, so many were prostrated and 
helpless, that the service had to be closed. That night, probably 
diere were oue hundred persons who were deprived of their strength, 
siome of them remaining so for a short time only, and some continu* 
ing helpless for the whole niglit. It was a lime of very great joy 
and gladness. 

Ii will not be displeasing to the student of Protestant History 
to introduce, in tills place, the memoir of one private member who 
belonged to this Church at the time of his demise, though he was 
not converted here. 

Dk. Isaac Grant was a venerable man. and, in some respects, a 
remarkable one. He was born on April 6th, 1759, in the town of 
Litchfield. Connecticut. From the circumstances of his early educa- 
tion, he was a Calvinist in sentiment in his youth. He had been 
taught this dogma, and, in his early days, had never heard it called 
in question. After coming to maturity, he studied the profession 
of medicine, and gave no particular thought to religious devotions, 
although he acknowledged and felt the importance of a religious life 
When he married, although he made no open profession of religion, 
nor Iiad attached himself to the Church, for a long time he read the 
Scriptures and prayed in his family. His children never knew Uk 
time when he did not attend family devodons, if the frequent dudes 
of his profcssicm allowed liim to be at home at the proper rime. AH 
this was attended to without having any experience of grace as yet 
He had settled at a place called Whitney Farm, in Vermont Here 
the Mediwlist preachers visited him. and put into his hands some of 
die standard works against Calvinism. These he read with care, 
was thoroughly changed in his sentiments, and embraced die truth 
as it is in the Rible and expressed in the Methodist articles of faith. 

In 1798, Rev. Asher Smith, who was in the second year of his 
itinerancy, having been appointed to Queen Ann's Circuit, and his 
health having failed, came to the town where Dr. Gram resided, and 
called on him for professional advice, by which means an acquaint- 
ance was formed and a friendship grew up. Mr. Smidi gave out ao 
appointment to preach, and, although his health was feeole, he con- 
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tinucd to preach every Sabbath with marked success. Many were 
awakened and converted, and Oic minister was greatly beloved. 
When he was about to return to his field of labor — much to the 
r^ret of the people, who were to be left as sheep without a shepherd 
— 5»e suggested the propriety of banding themselves together, that 
they might mutually help each others faith. He said one might be 
appointed to act as a leader or kind of teacher, while they were 
without a preacher. The people looked at each other, and finally 
looked at the doctor, who soon remarked tliat he did not think of 
being a Methodist, and that to do as the preacher, Mr. Smith, had 
proposed wou!d not make them Methodists; he thought, therefore, 
the plan to bs a good one. Eighteen or twenty gave In their names; 
whereupon Mr. Smith made out a class-book and gave it to Dr. 
Grant, whom he appointed leader, telling him what would be his duty 
as a class-leader. When Mr. Smith was about to leave he gave Dr. 
Grant a Discipline and a few other Methodist books. As the doctor 
never charged a minister anything for professional ser\'ices, perhaps 
Mr. Smith, tlioughc he ought to do' something in that way for him, 
but more probably, however, he wished to show die converts, through 
their leader, the real marrow of the Gospel, and that they were 
gathered into the Gospel fold under the Methodist banner. The 
leader soon saw that they were in the Church, and, as he was always 
peculiar for frankness and honestj', he told the class that he had read 
and re-read the Discipline, and that there was no use to try to evade 
the truth — they were all Methodists according to the rules of the 
Church, and. on the whole, he did not regret it. 

Soon it was noised all through the country that Dr. Grant had 
become a Methodist. It was considered a wonderful piece of con- 
descension on his jjart, and it was indeed a remarkable occurrence 
at that day and in that country, that a professional man sliould 
become a MetfiodisL Methodism was such a new and strange tiling 
that a man was regarded as losing caste if he became connected 
with it. Hut Dr. Grant had really become a Methodist, Now, having 
embraced the truth, he had to set himself to its defense, and this 
brought him at once into collision with "Me sfatidifi^ order." Many 
a hard contest had he to engage in, but such was his success in them 
that it really seemed as if God had raised him up, in that day of 
Calvinistic theology, to battle for the truth every day and almost 
everywhere. This contest he sustained most nobly. 

The precise time of Dr. Grant's conversion to God he could 
never determine, but through a period of about forly-three years !»« 
enjoyed an evidence of acceptance with God and witnessed a good 
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confes<;ion before the world. At the urgent request of the Quarterly 
Conference he took license as a local preacher, which he continued 
to hold between twenty and thirty years. For most of tliis period 
he held also the offices of class-leader and steward. He was a man 
of vigorous and well cultivated mind, and carried a great weight of 
influence where he lived. His Christian character was uniform and 
consistent. He had two sons, who became itinerant Methodist 

Kreachers, and who accomplished much for the cause of God in the 
lethodist Church durinjr the time of their active service — Rev. Isaac 
Grant, in the Oneida Conference, now deceased, and Rev. Loring 
Grant, of the Genesee Conference, also deceased. The latter o? 
these was a very prominent actor in the history of Methodism in 
Western New York for many years. He lived to a good old age. 
and died in peace, having spent a number of years in Michigan, and 
was active in building up the College while residing in Albion. 

Dr. Grant was living with his son. Rev. l.oring Grant, at 
Albion, at the time of his death, and had been for some lime 
before. It was here that we became acquainted with him, and 
esteemed Iiim highly. It became our mournful duty to preach his 
funeral sermon when he died. He had been a soldier in the War of 
the Revolution : he was a warm-hearted and excellent preacher when 
in his prime; he died in Christian hope and peace, November 9th, 
184.1, in the eighty-third year of his age. rew live so long, and 
fewer still 611 up their lives with so much uniform usefulness. But 
he has gone to receive the reward of the faithful in heaven. 

We cannot better close this sketch than by inserting ihe follow- 
ing memorial notice of Rev. Georoe M. Jocelvn. I>. D. : 

" Died at his residence in Albion. Michigan, eariy in the morning 
of the 27th of Februarj'. 1877. of inflammation of the lungs, George 
Bemis jocelyn, D. D., the distinguished President of Albion College, 
aged fift)*-three years and twenty-four days. Bom in New Haven, 
Connecticut, in 1824. he was early removed by his parents to Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in 1826, and from thence to New Albany, Indiana, in 183a 
Here, at the age of fourteen years, he was converted to God. and 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. License to preach was given 
him in the fall of 1843, soon after which he was received on trial in 
the Indiana Annual Conference, and appointed, under Peter Guthri^ 
to I'aoli Circuit. In 1844 he was appointed to Rockport under George 
Walker. His health failing here, and yielding to the advice of his 
physicians, he was at the ensuing Conference di.scontinued at his own 
request. In June, 1S44. he opened a select school in Vinccnncs, 
Indiana, and in September of the same year was placed in charge of 
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the Prei»aratory Department of Vincennes University, which position 
he held until September, 1K49, when he returned to New Allany and 
opened tlie Methodist College, now Dc Pauw College — using the 
Msement of the Centenary Church. In 1853 he was elected 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Sciences in Whitewatet 
Collejjc, and in 1855 to the Presidency of the same institution, 

"In 1856, his health again failing, he found outdoor employment 
in traveling as a general agent for a Western railway company and 
the Northwestern University. In June, 1857. he was appointed to 
Fifth Street Church, Dcs Moines, Iowa, and in 1859 to Old Ziort 
Church. Burlington. In i85i he was elected President of the Iowa 
Wesleyan University. Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, ser\'ing meanwhile as 
pastor of the University and Asbury Chapels. 

"In 1864 he was elected President of Albion College, and was 
transferreil from Iowa to tlie Detroit Conference. Resigning the 
Presidency in 1S69. he was transferred to the Michigan Conference, 
and stationed at Division Street, Grand Rapids, In 1871 he was 
re-elected as President of the College, which position he continued 
to fill until the time of his death. In personal appearance President 
Jocelyn bore the impress which nature loves to set upon her favorite 
)ns, the patent of their nobility. Possessed of large natural endow- 
Fmcnts of brain and heart, and cultured by long-continued literary and 
educational pursuits, he stood among the abler and more etfidcnt 
educators of the Church. 

"As a pn-acher, in power of thought, perspicuitj' of style, and 
impressive ness of manner, he had but few superiors. The ringing 
clearness of Ills voice, and the ease and naturalness of gesture, 
together with Ins commanding logical vigor and lively play of 
imagination, gave to Iiim as an orator, at all times, unusual strength, 
and, when the conditions were most favorable, an almost resistless 
power. 

"As Professor of Mental and Moral Plulosophy, his rostrum was 
a "hill not to be commanded." His lectures upon "The Evidences" 
will never be forgotten by those who heanl them. It was, however, 
as President of the College that he performed his most invaluable 
service, and achieved his most enduring fame. When he came to 
its Presidency, the college was out of money, out of credit, out of 
friends, and out of cliaracter. Debts, doubts, and dilapidation were 
evidently approaching; dissolution and death were tlie strong points 
in the case. Our endowment of seventy-five thousand dollars having 
been squandered, his very first measure was the creation of an 
"Endowment Trust Fund Committce'*^ — distinct from the Board of 
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Trustees — to be cliargetl with the duty of holding or investing all 
endowment funds, and of paying over to the IJoard of Trustees only 
the semi-annual interest accruing thereon — a measure which instantly 
restored confidence, and has ever since constituted the very main- 
sprinj^ of the successive efforts to create and enlarge tlie endowment 
of lilt; College. 

"As a monument of this provident sagacity and of his general 
executive efficiency. Albion Colleg^e to-day stands before the world 
the best endowed College in Michigan — the best endowed College 
in Methodism. 

" President Jocelyn was three times elected to the General 
Conference — once from the Detroit and twice from the Michigan 
Annual Conferences. Ac his last election he stood at the head of 
his delegation. He was also President of the recent National Tem- 
perance Convention held at Saratoga, New York. 

" His last illness, an acute attack of inflammation of the lungs, 
in combination with several chronic ailments, was painful in uic 
extreme, and yet he bore all with the same fortitude which bad ever 
characterized him tn the season of trial. Calmly debating at times 
with his physician or friends the doubtful symptoms of his case, at 
others in cheerful Christian converse, or in commending his loved 
ones to God, steadily, yet fearlessly, he went down to the margin of 
the clouded stream, and, wishing all who stood about him 'Good 
night," he quietly passed away. 

" His funeral obsequies were largely attended by members of 
both the Dutroit and Michigan Conferences, by distinguished friends 
of the family from abroad, and by an immense concourse of citizens. 
Rev. H. M. Joy. a former pastor, Rev. 1. Taylor, Presiding Elder 
of the District. Dr. Edwards, of the Northwtsterrt, assisted in ihc 
services. Dr. Perrine. long associated with the lamented President 
in the College, preaching the memorial discourse from II. Samuel, 
3: j8. W. H. P." 

Lansing, although a city, was not always so, for. as late as 1847, 
the ground on which it stands was a dense forest. The town had 
no existence, even in name, prior to the spring of 1847. and then 
came into existence only in consequence of the location there of the 
seat of government for the Stale by the Legislature, It Is true, 
there were a few scattered inhabitants in the country, preaching liad 
been esublishcd among them by the indefatigable Slethodist itiner- 
ants, and a small Society had been formed in that part of the town 
which for a long time was known as Lower Town, before the State 
Capital was located tliere. As soon as the location was settled for 
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the State Capital. Rev, O. Wliitmore. who was then on Mapleton 
Circuit, made this an appointment, tlius bein|^ the first minister of 
any denomination to establish services here. A Conjjrcjiational min- 
ister, by the na,me of Brown, came here and spent a Sabbath about 
the lime the commissioners sun^eyed and platted the town. He 
preached, but he did not establish services. 

\n the summer of 1847, Rev. William C. Comfort, who was 
then on Lyons Circuit, went up there and organized a Methodist 
Church at tliat point, although one had been previously formed 
down the river a short distance, which has since been concentrated 
in the north part of the city. At the session of the Conference in 
September, 1S47, Lansing was included in Mapleton Circuit, with 
Rev. F. A. Blades as preacher in charge, and Rev. James Shaw as 
Presiding Elder. The District was named Grand River, and Mr. 
SJiaw. the Presiding- Elder, fixed his residence at Lansinjif. 

It seemed like a very strange thing when the Legislature fixed 
on so wild a place for the Capital of the State. It was said to liave 
been designed by some, who voted for it in the first place, as a joke, 
in order to ridicule die idea of removing it from Detroit. But, wlien 
they wished to undo what they had done, they found it to be a "fixed 
fact" and no joke. We have nothing to do with the political man- 
agement to secure this location — whether any men were bribed by 
grams of land, as was charged by some disappointed ones, is not 
for us to say. It is enough for us to know that the .State Capital 
wa.s so locateil ; that a town was laid out, and lias been built up so 
that, according to the census of 1874. there was a population of 
7,445, having Churches of different denominations, and scliools of a 
high order: and everything is Hotirishing. 

At the session of the Conference in September, 1848, Lansing 
appears in the Minutes of the appointments, having been made a 
Station — a wise act, a right policy — and Rev. Ransom R. Richards 
was placed in charge of it. Mr. Richards suffere<l much in his own 
health, and still more in the sickness and death of his wife, a most 
estimable lady, of whom more will be said hereafter. The next 
year, 1849, Rev. R. Sapp was appointed to this very important field, 
Mr, Sapp was regarded as a very able minister. It was the right 
kind of policy to appoint diis class of ministers to such a place as 
this, not that the village amounted to much at the time, but because 
it was destined to become a central point of influence for the State, 
and was prospectively great. Let the foundations o( the Church be 
well laid at the beginning, and then it will be comparatively easy to 
maintain the cause. It was wise, too, to concentrate labor here 
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instead of making it only an appointment in a Circuit, as so many 
other places were in earlier years. For the next two years, that is, 
from September. 1850. lo September, 1S52. Rev. Oren Whitmore 
was appointed in charge, and did most excellent service. It is not 
necessary to follow out the annual appointments any further, but wc 
may simply say that it has been most ably supplied. 

Lansing appears in the Minutes first in September, 1848, and 
the first report of members was in September, 1849. when there 
were sin:en(y reported. Now — in 1876— according to the Minutes 
of Conference, there arc two English and one German Stations, 
having 451 English and 133 German members, making a total of 
584 members, and a property valued at $37,500. 

Lansing was included in the Grand River District from 1847 ^ 
1856. but at this latter date the Lansing District u-as created. By 
invitation of the people, the Michigan Conference held its session 
here in 1S57. and was well entertained. The Church has had the 
ordinary conllicts to contend with, but its progress has been steadily 
forward. 

We have before stated that while Mr. Richards was stationed 
at Lansing, iiis wife, a mo^t amiable, excellent and pious lady, died, 
after a long and painful illness, which she endured widi most cheer- 
ful Christian fortitude. It is well, in this place, to give a short sketch 
of her life and Christian experience. She had been converted to 
God in early life, and had a deep and sound Christian experience — 
she knew ilie "fullness of her Saviour's love." For a good many 
years she liad given herself up to become subject 10 the privations 
and labors of an itinerant minister's wife. I'aithfully and well had 
she performed her work, and has gone to receive her crown, which 
is doubtless studded with many gems. 

Mr-s. ILvkRiKT RtciiARrw was born in Warsaw, New York. 
November 4di, 1816; she died in Macomb, Michigan. February 8th, 
1849, in the thirty-tjiird year of her age. She sought and found 
salvation ihrough faith in Jesus Christ at the age of fourteen years, 
and immediately united with the Methodist Lpiscopal CluircK 
Shortly after her conversion her father emigrated to Michigan, and 
settled in Macomb County, where she adorned her Christian profes- 
sion by a pious and devoted life. 

On the 29th day of March, 1839, she was united in marriage to 
Rev. R. R. Richards, but a few rods from the spot where, ten years 
afterwards, she triumphantly departed this life. She did not posstrss 
a very marked degree of intelligence which would have singled her 
out from among her associates, but she possessed a sweetness of 
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•disposition, and a dignity in all her movements which commanded at 
once the love and respect of all who knew her. She had exceedingly 

few enemies, and was peculiarly fitted to be a minister's wife, Sne 
endured all the trials incident to her situation as the wife of an 
itinerant preacher, without a murmur, regarding it not only her duty 
to do, but to suffer the will of God. She was a Christian in the 
highest sense of the word ; ever reaily to do her duty at liom<.- and 
abroad; yet she had very humble views of her own attainments in 
religion, often remarking, "It will be a wonder of wonders if one so 
unworthy as I am ever j:jets to heaven. " While she seldom failed to 
speak or pray in the prayer meeting, it was in her closet in private 
communion with God that she found her happiest moments. Her 
husUmd had to b;r abi^eiu at his work much of the time, but often on 
returning home he liad tlie happy privilege of finding her praising 
Cod aloud, witli tears of joy (lowing from her eyes, and her face 
shining witli a divine radiance, like that of Moses when he talked 
with God. As she lived, so she died, at peace with God and all His 
children. 

When she went to l^nsing she little expected to survive through 
tlic year, as she saw that death was approaching, but to her he was 
robbed of his sting. The only occasion on which she was known to 
manifest any unwillingness to depart was when she and her husband 
were riding past the gravc>'ard at Lansing, and observing two or 
three newly-made graves among some eld logs and brush, she said, 
*'lt Iiardly seems to me that 1 can be buried here." When it 
became manifest that she could surA-ive but a short time, she was 
removed by her husband to the residence of a sister in Macomb 
Count>^ that she might be with her relatives in her last moments, 
and be buried among her kindred. Soon after her arrival she 
requested her friends to procure the materials for her grave clothes, 
tliat she might make them with her own hands. After providing for 
her among her relatives, her husband returned to his pastoral charge, 
expecting to be informed if tlicrc should be any change for the 
worse. I'or some time she seemed to improve, but suddenly grow- 
ing worse, the message was sent for her husband. He hastened to 
her bedside. On reaching the place, he found her evidently near 
the close of life, but perfectly composed, and looking up to him with 
a sweet smile, she said: "I did not believe the Lord would let me 
die till you came," and inquired how he got along in his work. When 
she drew near to her end, and it seemed as if she could breathe but 
a few times more, on reviving, her husband said, "You seemed almost 
^nc." She replied, "I thought I could breathe but a few times 
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more, but I did not see the chariot." After remaming for some time 
with her eyes closed, she opened them, looked all around, and then 
upwards, exclaiming, " A Itght — a li,^kt. You did not see that light. 
It was most beautiful." So she came to her end in pcact. with ihc 
Kght of God on her path. 

Ionia. — Although we have made a general survey of the Grand 
River Valley, under die head of Grand Rapids, we cannot repress ihc 
desire lo speak of this place specifically. Ionia is near the Grand 
River, about fifty miles above die Rapids, and is (he seat of justice 
for Ionia County. The settlement, though begun a little earlier, did 
not attract much attention until the Land Office for the northwestern 
part of Michigan was located there in 1835. 

The first seulers. among whom were tlie Yeomanses and the 
Dextcrs, were of the Haplisc persuasion, but yet they were not sup- 
plied with preaching of their own faith for some time after ihe 
Methodist itinerants had visited antl preached Christ to the |X'op!c. 
When Osliand i\Ioiinett. a modc^st. retiring, but very pious young 
man, was sent as a missionary to Cirand River, he followed the water 
course in each direction from the Rapids, searching out the few 
settlers scaiteretl through the woods, and came to this place 
in 1835. 

h may not be out of place to indulge in a few reflections just 
here on that part of the Methodist economy which enabled that 
Church to supply the Gospel so soon and so faithfully to the settleis 
in the new country. The itinerant system of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is peculiarly adapted to the wants of a new country, and to 
maintaining religious services in sparsely populated districts. It is 
equally adaptctl to older setdemcnts, even though they can later 
supply themselves with the services of a minister. The itinerant, with 
a salary fixed by rules, but yet entirely dependent on the people 
whom he serves, and at the disposal of the superior officers of bis 
Church, without a voice in regard to the particular appointment he 
is to serve, or in regard lo his pay, receives his orders from his 
Bishop at the Conference, and takes possession of the field of labor 
assigned him widi a zeal and devotion worthy of the great nuise in 
which he is engaged. Like the famous Mississippi postmaster, who 
kept the office in his hat and delivered the mail along the shore, the 
itinerant, whose waterproof portmanteau contains his wardrobe aiiJ 
library. Is ready for any call, and can draw on that porimanteau in 
any emergency. Mounted upon a stout horse, and with heavy riding 
whip, Bible and hymii-hook in hand, with a single change of clothing 
perhaps, and less Uian a dollar in cliange in his pocket, he seeks his 
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field of operations half a thousand miles distant — it may be savage 
or civilized, prairie or wilderness, Indian trail or turnpike, it makes 
no difference, the chalk-mark of the Bishop is before him; the 
success of his enterprise and a good report at Conference now 
occupy his attention. His sermons are studied In the saddle, and 
brought into consistency by a prior delivery to an audience of trees, 
imagined to b*: people. 

This system of training may not produce a very learned minis- 
tr)', or often secure the affix of D. D. to the name, but it frequently 
produces strong original thinkt-rs and very fine natural orators. The 
policy of Conference usually assigns the frontier Districts and Circuits 
to the young men. not as a penance exactly, but. perhaps, on the 
aiithoriiy of the New Testament, where two principal characters 
commenced their ministerial teaching in the wilderness, or upon the 
example of an eminent French missionar)', who returned from his 
barbarian audiences to astonish all Paris with his eloquence. 

This system of an itinerant Gospel ministry prevented many of 
our Southern States from relapsing into barbarism; and to it our 
own State is indebted for many, indeed for most of its early religious 
privileges, and for its subsequent advantages. 

Tiic Territory of Michigan was included in the Ohio Conference 
from 1S20 until the autumn of iSjd.and the Michigan woods became 
the dreaded field of the Ohio itinerant, not so much on account of 
the woods, to which he was accustomed, as on account of the ncces- 
aty of contact with the Yankee settlers, who, accustomed to the ways 
of the world, the Church and the school-house, could frequently in- 
struct the young parson, in the science of civilization, at least. The 
Ohio preachers were, however, usually well received in Michigan, 
and they occasionally deemed themselves well repaid for enduring- 
Yankee jokes and witticisms by being able to report at Conference 
the capture and possession of a rosy-checked Yankee maiden, trans- 
formed into a wife. 

In the year 1835, the Grand River V^alley becoming known on 
the maps of the Territory, excited attention, and settlers rushed into 
it byscort!^. Tlie Conference wishing to extend its jurisdiction over 
it, and to supply the new setders with the Gospel, despatched young 
Monnctt, as before mentioned, to gather into the fold the .scattered 
sheep in tliis northern wilderness. He was younc and modest, was 
mounted on a fine Ohio horse, and appeared on his field of labor in 
the height of the land excitement, which filled the woods with specu- 
lators. That fine horse of his. among the Indian ponies, became 
die horse of the woods, and was deemed too good an animal for a 
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The result was, the horse disappeared in the 
ont;, not liaving the fear of the preacher before 



preacher to own. 
night-tinit;. Some 

his eyes, appropriated him to his own use without lus owners con- 
sent and Monnctt was obliged to travel on foot. In his report at 
the Conference, in which the lost horse occupied a conspicuous 
place, he consoled himself by saying that, tf the horse had not been 
stolen, he certainly would have starved to dcatli during the winter, 
and it was safer for him to run the risk of possible over-driving in 
the hands of a Yankee than certain starvation in the Grand Rivcr 
woods. If this was not a case of tJie philosophy of religion, it was 
certainly a specimen of religious philosophy. Tliis was a time to 
try what kind of stuff the man was made of. and to test his fidclitj* 
to the work to which he liad been appointed. He continued faith- 
fully in the field undl his allotted term of service expired. 

Mcthodistically considered, at that time Ionia did not have as 
much importance aiuclicil to it as Lyons, some six or eight miles 
further up the river, because at the latter place a Mt;lhodist Society 
was formed in the spring of 1S36, and. though the itinerants preached 
at Ionia, they could not organize a Society, so. when the Grand River 
Mission was divided, the upper part of it was called Lyons instead of 
Ionia. Hie latter place does not appear in the list of appoinimenis 
until die autumn of 1853. Rev, George Uignell was appointed to it, 
and, at the end of the year he returned otu hundred and sixty mem- 
bers. From this time forward it has been continued a station. The 
Presiding KIder's District is now called Ionia. 

The Methodist Episco|>al Church was first organized in Ionia in 
1839 by Rev. Zebulon C. Brown, who at the time wa.s in cliarge of 
Lyons Circuit. The Society consisted of onlyyittv memliers. Mr. 
Brown, who organized tliis Church, was a man of a ver^' strong in- 
tellect, and cultivated, but rather slow and moderate in speaking, 
and consequently was not very popular among the people generally, 
but among men of diought he ranked high, as he well deserved to do. 
We once heard him preach on this passage, " God »s a spinL" It 
was a most close and masterly sermon, showing the spirituality of 
God and the necessity of spiritual worship. He possessed a sound 
Christian oxpcriencr, and was truly devoted to God. but his health 
was rather feeble, which prevented him from putting forth Oiat active, 
energetic labor which the people demanded. He located in 1843, 
and setded at Saline, where he adorned the Christian profession hy 
a consistent and devoted life. He has since died as such a man 
would be expected to die — in great peace, giving glory to God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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The minister whose name stands connected with Ionia, when it 
first appears in the list of appointments, after having filled several 
other Stations, returned to die among this |>copIe, to whom he was 
very much attached, and who were very much attached to him. 

" Rev. Geokge Bicn'EI.i. was Ijom in Carlton, New York. January 
38th. 1S23. and died at Ionia. Michigan. December 31st 1S58, of 
consumption. At the age of ten years he was powerfully converted 
to God.'and offered himself to the Church to unite on probation, but 
was refused admission on the ground of his being too young. This 
refusal had a discouraging inlluence on his mind, and resulted in his 
backsliding. Under the ministry of Rrv. O. C Jacokes, he was 
reclaimed, in Oakland County, Michigan, in the etghtecnih year of 
his age. He soon felt it to be his duly to preach the Gospel, but, 
instead of making preparation for that work, lie, through timidity of 
character, (led from duty, and took refuge in one of the great pine 
forests in the northwestern part of Ionia County, hoping to escape 
the call of God. An incident occurred here which closed up all 
vacillation, and determined his cotirsc. While felling trees, in com- 

Cmy with his brother and another man, he looked up, and saw a 
i^e pine tree within ten or fifteen feet of him, coming with a mighty 
crash. With a scream to his brother, he sprang aside, barely es- 
caping being crushed into the earth. With a soul already deeply 
agitated, the effect of this incident may be imagined. He, on the 
spot, pledged himself to his Maker to do his duty. and. in a short 
time, he left the forest, returned to his home in Oakland County.and 
commenced the preparation necessary to enter upon the work of an 
itinerant minister. 

"In May, 1846, he was licensed as an exhorter; in 1847, he was 
licensed .is a local preacher, and employed by the Presiding Elder 
to travel on I-armington Circuit. He was admitted on trial Into the 
Michigan Conference, at Kalamazoo, in 1848, and appointed to 
Talmage Circuit; 1849, to Paris; 1850, he was admitted to full 
connection, ordained Deacon by Bishop Morris, and appointed to 
Niagara; 1851-2. to Hastings; 1853-4. to Ionia; 1S55, to Green- 
ville, Montcalm County; 1856-7, to Edwardsburg, Cass County, 
where, early in the second year, he ceased to work, and went to 
Ionia. 

" He was pleasing in his address and successful as a minister; 
perliaps five hundred were converted under his labors. He was a 
man of untiring, quiet zeal, of marked integrity, of one work. His 
sickness was long-continued, but through all of it he was graciously, 
wonderfully supported. In 1858 he was placed on the superan- 
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nuated list, and he returned to this place, His death was one of the 
most blissful and triumphant. Just before he died, some friends 
commenced singing: 

" Could wc but climb vbere Moeeti Btoo<l, 
And vkw the laudscape o'er; 

" ' Stop! Stop ! ' said he, ' I am done climbing-. I am up there. 
Sing: 

*'Thdproinieocl land from Pisgab'a top 
I nnw exult to eee; 
My bojia in fiill. O. glorioui hope! 
Of iminorlaiiiy."° 

And so he fell asleep in the arms of Jesus. We aclcnowl^dge 
oursell' indebted mainly to the pen of Rev. R. Sapp, who was 
stationed at Ionia at the time, for this sketch. 

Rev. R. Sapp, who was stationed here in 1858, was one of the 
ablest ministers in the Michigan Conference, having occupied some 
of the most important positions as stationed minister and as 
Presiding HIder. He was honored by bis brethren by being elected 
as delegate to the General Conference several times. He made a 
good record during a ministry of many years, and when he came to 
pass the Jordan of death he found himself ready, and passed tri- 
umphantly over. He had suflered much and long, but endured all 
trustingly, "as seeing Him that is invisible." He was Presiding Elder 
of Grand Rapids District at the time of his death, which occurred in 
the spring of 1872. He was a man truly devoted to the interests of 
the Church, and rejoiced in its prosperity. He has left an enduring 
name, for he had filled charges in most all parts of the State of 
Michigan — though all of his latter years were in the west half of the 
State. 

Wc will now return to the first introduction of the Gof^pel into 
Ionia. There is a romantic incident connected with it worth record- 
ing, to which we now invite attention. We arc indebted to one of 
the parties concerned for the facts. 

Late one afternoon, in 1835, a young man might have been seen 
running out from the little village along the Indian trail, eastward, to 
meet another who was seen coming on an Indian pony, with a 
camp-kettle and odicr accoutrements dangling by his side. As he 
drew near the horseman, he made demonstrations to have him slop, 
and when the rider drew up the other cried out, "Are you a Meth- 
odist.'*" "Certainly," said the man on the horse. "Then I want you 
to come to Deacon Yeomans's to preaching to-night. They are good 
people there, but thcv won't pray for mc. Will you come ? " *• Cei^ 
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tainly." answered the horseman, "and you jjo to all those crowds of 
men and tell them there is to be meeting Sicrc, and invite thcni to 
come, and they will do it." ■• But will you be there and help me ? " 
asked the footman. " Yes, certainly," was the reply. This was young 
Monnett, the missionary, and the man on horseback was Joseph 
Brown, then of Ann Arbor. The occasion of all this was that there 
were five or six hundred men here waiting the opening of tlie United 
States Land Office, and not being: able to find accommodations in 
tlie few log houses while they were waiting for the opening of the 
office, which had been delayed a few days for the want of suitable 
buildings, they had camped around log heaps. Monneit had |>assed 
around among them inquiring after a Methodist. One group had 
sent him to another, until they began to feel a little mischievous over 
it, when one, seeing Brown coming at a distance, directed his atten- 
tion towards him, and remarked to the preacher that " that boy 
yonder, coming over the bluff upon an Indian pony^ with his camp- 
kettle dangling at his saddle, is a real live Methodist." Away he 
started, with a countenance betokening the last stages of tlie "blues." 
That which was intended for a joke proved to be true in this instance. 
He was a Methodist, and when the young preacher learned the face, 
he said, ■' I am glad of it ; you must come down and lake holt." 
" Very well," said Urovvn, "are there no professors about here?" 
"Yes," said the preacher, "there are a few Baptists, but diey won't 
pray." 'Never mind." said Brown, " we wilUhold the meeting." 
Brown found they had criticised the Ohio preacher in his homespun 
pretty thoroughly, which he. Iiaving endured well, tJiey engaged as a 
body to go and hear him preach. As Brown was about leaving for 
tea -some two miles distant, Monnett reassured himself by privately 
saying to Brown: "You will surely be there?" "Of course," 
said he. 

At dusk, on arriving at the Deacon's, Brown found the house 
crowded, and many in the yard. " Look here," said the preacher, 
" I will sing and open the meeting, and you must exhort and close." 
"Very well," said Brown, " but you just open, read a long hymn, and 
line it, as we have no books; then read along chapter, and make 
some remarks upon it ; pay it on to these land sharks, it will do them 
good." The meeting proceeded according to programme. The 
hymn was lined, and the Grand River woods rang with the chorus 
from six hundred voices. After listening to a very fine exhortation 
of half an hour, the services were appropriately closed. Brown's 
part consisted simply in reading the closing hymn. 

Wliat a change has come over this country, and over the people. 
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This was the beginning. The progress has been glorious. aoA 
the end will be tnumpnant. The present population of the 6t); 
according to the census of 1874, is 3,251, having all the appliances 
of a growing and prosperous town. 

The dinercnt religious denominations established themselves in 
due order, and having had their successes, are engaged in the work 
of evangelization according to their peculiar views and modes of 
work. 

According to the Minutes of the Michigan Conference for 1S76, 
the Methodist Societj' has a church building valued at $10,000. They 
have also given due attention to the Sunday School work, and in this 
department they arc successful and prosperous, The Annual Con- 
ference held its session here in September. 1873, and was satisfac- 
torily entertained. Thirty-seven years have now elapsed since the 
^w were organized into a Church, and that Church has grown to 
number /A/r^ hundred and fifiy-eighi, besides those who have gone 
over the river to their glorious reward. Verily, God has been wth 
this people, and lias crowned tht^ir lalxirs with success. 

Allegan has been mentioned before, but it is desirable to sa) 
a few words more in relation to it. W'c have already said that Mr. 
Robe extended his Circuit into this county in 1832, while he wa:* trav- 
eling the Kalamazoo Circuit. This was con.sidcrcd as one of the de- 
sirable portion-; of country on account of its advantages for lumber- 
ing. Hon. hiavius IJiilejohn and oilier important personages, setded 
at the village beariiYg the name of the county, laid out a town, and 
gathered around them civilizing and elevating influences, such as 
religious services and schools. The names of William Todd, now 
deceased, ami Franklin Gage, still living, are very familiany as'sod- 
ated with the early histor)* of this country as pioneer ministers. As 
the country ha.s developed, anil the inliabitants Iiave increased. 
Churches of die different denominations have been establish (-<(. and 
have exerted their presen'ing and elevating influence. We arc 
pleased to record that die early settlers of the town of Allegan were] 
religious people, and availed themselves of such ministerial scrviccsj 
as diey could obtain. How rapidly the country has been settlcdl 
may be inferred from the fact dial in 1S74 the population of tWs' 
county was 32.3R1. lliis is one of the interesting and valuable 
portions of tJic State. Being one of the Lake counties, it mu.st 
always be one of the finest growing ones, and will attract attention. 

We take pleasure in presenting, in this connection, a brief 
notice of one who feels a deep interest In this region of country, and 
who, liaving recently become ofiice editor of the Micitigast CAnstiatt 
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Aihccatet expects to do much valuable work for God ani;! humanity 
in that connection. 

Rev. James H. Potts was born In Canada, June 12th, 1848. 
Witli his father's family, he moved to Kalamazoo County, Michigan, 
and iiaving, by liard study, qualified himself for teaching, he engaged 
his first school at the age of sixteen. At the close of the war. having 
served as a soldier, he graduated from Mayhew's Business College, 
intending to devote his life 10 mercantile pursuits, While visiting 
his early home, however, the memories of his childhood and the 
counsels of his deceased mother, so operated upon his mind ihat, in 
January, 1857, he experienced religion, and united with the Church. 
Yielding to a long-resisted conviction that he shouki preach the 
Gospel, he was duly licensed, and. while prosecuting his theological 
studies, served as a local preacher. In the fall of 1869, he was 
married to Miss Alonsa C. Cole, of West Le Roy, Michigan, and 
united with the Michigan Conference at its session held at Grand 
Rapids in that year. While serving as pastor, he wrote considerably 
for the press. In consequence of the loss of hearing, lo a large 
extent, he found ic difficult to do the work of the pastorate, so in 
September, 1877, he accepted an editorial position on die MieMgan 
Cnrisdan Adv&cate, and moved to the City of Detroit. 

While in the pastoral work, Mr. Potts did very valuable service, 
and retired from it for editorial work, greatly to the regret of the 
people widi whom he had served, and with much reluctance on his 
own part. He now is in a position to speak to thousands of per- 
sons every week without die embarrassment of an ear-trumpet. 
His trumpet will give no uncertain sound. The pen is now to take 
the place of the voice. He has a clear mind and a warm, Christian 
heart. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Tuk NmiIj FiiiUhed— fJcTmim Work —W«Icy4i«— Other ProtcWani Chtireli(»— Time Elapanl— 
Sutiatics— Cotupantive Progrtwi — Churrh Piopcnj — C«tif:regnUotiftl Chnrcli — iRdtan Work 
— M. 1 1 kk«7— Unitarian Notic*— Book Dopository — J. M. .VmcJd— " Hidiigao Ctrutiwi 
A<lw>c*U''*— " Northwwtcm C'bmlUn AdTOMl*" — Dr. E<lKKrd*— Bftj Vi«w, 

lE have now nearly tx>mplcted our allotted task, and pre- 
sented an outline histor)' of tlie progress of Protestant- 
ism in this Peninsular State, and yet there are a few 
items which we could not very well introduce into any 
place in the body of the work, which we may present in 
this concluding chapter. 
A very important work of evangelization among the German 
immigrants settled in the City of Detroit, was begun in 1845. ^ 
Rev. John M. Hartman. a Methodist preacher, which has been car- 
ried forward till there are now in the city two German Methodist 
Episcopal Churches doing a good work. Tlie work has extended 
to all the towns and cities where there is any considerable German 
population, so that there are now in this State 1.608 members and 
fifteen ministers connected with the Metliodist Episcopal Church. 

In 1841. there was a small defection from the Methodist Kpis- 
copal Church on account of slavery. The controversy had been 
going on for several years, but now the defection took shape, and 
resulted in tlie organization of a branch of "The American Wcs- 
leyan Churcli" in Michigan. This look a few members and local 
preachers, among whom, Marcus Swift. Samuel Bibbins, and Guy 
Beckley were the most prominent — all deceased ; but the principal 
cause of the separation having been removed by the abolition of 
slavery in the nation, a large proportion of the ministers and people 
have returned to the Methodist lipiscopal Church. The prime 
movers of the movement in this State, Marcus Swift and Samuel 
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Bibbins, were very good and conscientious men. Mr. Swift died 
early after entering' on the work of building up this new dL-nomi- 
nation. Mr. Bibbins, a ver>' devoted Christian man, lived to return 
to the Church in 1867, and died in great peace, a member of the 
Detroit Conference. He died in May. 1877. Dr. Luther Lee, who 
was active in this movement in the East, came to Michigan, and in 
1867 returned to die Methodist Episcopal Church, as did Dr. McEl- 
downey. 

There are small bodies of Protestant Christians in this Stale 
Tvhich have not been mentioned particularly, stich as tlic Erec Will 
Baptists, who were very early in the field, and who are maintaining- 
a college at Hillsdale; the Methodists, or, as they are more famili- 
arly known, Protestant Methodists; the United Brethren, United 
Presbyterian, the Dutch Reformed, the Free Methodist, the Wca- 
leyan Methodist, and. among the colored people, the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, the Zion Methodist Episcopal Church, and, 
perhaps, there may be one or two others. We have omitted these 
because they are &o few in any given place tliat to give sketches of 
them would have required too much minuteness of detail, and it has 
been impracticable for us to obtain their statistics. 

It is now sixt^'-six years, for which we take account of statistics, 
since the first Protestant Church was organized in Michigan, consist- 
ing, at the time, of only seven members — three men and and four 
women. This first Church has always maintained its existence, not- 
withstanding the disasters of war and other difiicu'lties, Odier 
Churches were organized in due time and entered on their spiritual 
work. We are able to present a summary of the numerical strength 
of the principaJ denominations, giving the date of their first organi- 
zation, with this remark, that the Congregational Church does not 
appear before 1842, although some of the early Churches were 
organized on that plan; yet, by a plan of union widi the Presby- 
tenans, they lost their identity till the date given. The ministers are 
included in the membership. We show, at the same time, the value 
of Church propcrt)' — that is of Churches and parsonages, and not 
including Sabbath School libraries and furnishings: 

DttUL Memben. Value o{ Property. 

Mathodirt Episcopal - 1810 56,100 $3,000,000 

Pmbyterian 1820 33,3-18 No report. 

Prot«8taut Epiaeopal 1824 8.969 No report, 

UftDtiat 1827 24,508 No report, 

Congregatioiiul 1842 13,985 1,070.283 

11(1,860 
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It is well now to compare this progress of Protestant commu- 
nicants with the progress at' population. In iSio the population of 
the Territory was 4,762, and only seven Church members or commu- 
nicants, or one in 680 of the population. Accordinjj xo the census 
of 1874, the population had increased to 1,334,300, and the Church 
members or communicants have ^rown to u 6,860, which would 
make about one communicant for every eleven and one-third of the 
population. The increase of the population for the last two years 
will be fully met by the number of communicants in the minor 
denominations not enumerated. We find, then, great reason for hope 
for the future of our State in a religious aspect. We have not made 
any general statement as to the number of children and youth, 
who arc every Sabbath engaged in Bible study in the various Church 
Sabbath Schools. And there are very many such. 

The Roman Catholics, according- to their last Ordo Book, claim 
to be numerically and inlluentlally, as follows, in the State of Michi- 
gan, viz.; 

Churches, 192; priests, 114; hospitals, 4; orphan asylums, 5 ; 
religious institutions. 15; schools. 54; population. 175.000. The 
population includes all their adherents of all classes, children as well 
as adults, which is about one-eighth of the population of the State. 

We certainly have nothing to fear from Romanism if Protestants 
are only faithful to themselves, because there is a constant advance 
in true Christian power over the increase of population. After all 
the croakings and boastings of skeptics of various classes, Christianity 
is on the advance. The figures given in relation to the Protestant 
Churches show only the actual membership, which is to be multi- 
plied by 3 for adherents, making 350,250, or one in about three- 
eighths of the whole population. 

We here present a synoptical history of the Congregational 
Church in Michigan, furnished us by the author. We should liave 
been glad to have done the same tiling for odier Churches if such 
had been furnished us, 

"An historital skeUk of the Congregational Churches of thtStaU 
of Michigan during the century preceding A. D. jS'^6. Pirepared at 
the request of the autiiorities of the State for the Centennial Exhibitiem 
at Phi/acfefphia, By Rev. P. R. Hurd, D. Z?., Secretary oftkt Goierd 
Association'' 

Congregationalism, as a system of Church order, is well under- 
stood. And yet it may not be amiss to state that it consists in 
allowing no man, or body of men, "to lord it over God's heritage,' 
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but in asserting the essenrial independence of the local Church, in 

connection witli a substantial fellowship with all the Churches. 

Congregationalism in the State of Michigan, as in most of the 
other States west of the Hudson River, was at first largely mergtti 
into Presbyt<-Tianism. Under the famous "Plan of Union" the govern- 
ment of the Churches was mixed, members belonging to each de- 
nomination being allowed to enjoy their own preacher from within 
the particular Church. And although many of these Churches were 
organized under the name and title of Congregational, yet, since 
they were subjected to the care of the Presbytery within whose 
bounds they happened to be, and since their ministers, though for 
the most part from Congregational New England, were also mem- 
bers of this body, it ver>- naturally turned out that by far the large 
majorit)' of them became at length distinctively Presbyterian. Nearly 
all the older and stronger Churches of the State, irrespective of 
their original organization, are now to be found in tliat communion. 
Traces of the origin of some of them appear in the corporate name 
of the ecclesiastical Society with whteh tliey are connected. That 
name remains to this day Congregational. As might have been 
anticipated, some Churches were formed at diat early day in the set- 
tlements which failed to become centers of population or business, 
and which, therefore, were either disbanded, or merged in others 
which, aflerward.s formed, promised a greater permanency. 

The first Congregational minister diat ever visited the new 
State of Michigan, and, indeed, it is to be believed, the first minister 
of any evangelical denomination, was Rev. David Bacon, of Con- 
lecticut. the father of the present Rev. Leonard Bacon. D. D., of 
lew Haven, Connecticut. Mr. Bacon arrived at Detroit on the 
11th day of .September. iSoo, on an exploring expedition for the 
establishment of a Mission among the Indians. After spending a 
few months in that vicinity, he returned to Connecticut, where he 
was ordained and married. Returning the following spring, and 
not meeting with the success in the Mission that was anticipated, he 
soon retired, and became the founder of the town and Church of 
Talmadge, Ohio. 

In July, 1S24. Rev. Isaac Ruggles came from Connecticut, and 
established himself in Pontiac, then an Indian trading-post ; from 
ivliich place he radiated in every direction, traveling on foot, preach- 
ing the Gospel and founding Churches as he found opportunity. 
.At that lime there were very few Church organizations of the affili- 
ated denominations outside of Detroit, and, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, no Congregational or Presbyterian minister, except the Rev. 
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Mr Ferry, a Presbyterian — the father of the present Senator Ferry 
— who was then a missionary to the Indians at Mackinaw. 

Previous to 1830, several Churches had been organized, some by 
the name of Congregational, and some Presbyterian, the representa- 
tives of which, togeUier with the six ministers then in the Territory, 
composed the Detroit Presbytery. Up to this date, Presbyterian ism, 
therefore, had everything its own way. 

In June, 1831, John D. Pierce arrived in the Territory, under 
commission from the American Home Missionary Society. On con- 
sulting with the Missionary Committee of the Presbytery of Detroit, 
as to his future operations, as he was advised to do by the Secretary 
of the Society, Mr Pierce was gravely informed that he would be 
expected to connect himself witli the Presbyterj' ; and tJiat it would 
be neiilier desirable nor wise for him to organize distinctively Con- 
gregational Churches. Tiie reason given for this was the assertion 
that, while Congregationalism was well enough for New England, 
it was not at all adapted to the new settlements of tlie West, an 
assertion which was so often and so emphatically repeated in those 
days, that it came to be believed even in New England itself, and 
had much to do in repressing the growth of Congregationalism on 
the entire Western field. This advice of the Committee he did not 
see fit to take, very logically considering that if tliis young Church 
order had proved itself suiTKiently strong for the infant settlements 
of New England, it could not be wanting in adaptation to those of 
any other region. Mr. Pierce finally setded in Marshall, and took 
an active part, subsequently, not only in shaping the polity of the 
Churches of the State, but also in giving form to that excellent 
system of public instruction, with the University at its head, which 
is the glory of the Peninsular State. 

Previous to 1835. eight Churches were organized, which never 
relinquished the Congregational polity, nor lost the Congregational 
name, viz: The Church in Rochester was formed in July 1st, 1827; 
in Romeo. August i6th, 1S29; in Lima (now ejctinct). January i7lh, 
1850; in Pontiac, February 6th, 1831; in Clinton, January igih, 
1833: in Bruce, July 31st. 1S33; in Barry (now exnnct), January, 
1834. 

These Churches, however, either stood alone or were connected 
with a Presbytery ; and therefore were not reckoned as belonging to 
the denomination, until after 1840, when the first Association and 
Conference were formed in the eastern part of the Stale. In addi- 
tion to these, the Churches of Marshall, Homer. Richland and 
Ypsilanti (1829), were organized Congregational, and remained so 
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until, through the pressure of outside influence, they became dis- 
tinctively Presbyterian. The Church of Battle Creek (1S36) was 
also organized on the " Plan of Union," and retained that status, 
reporting alike to Synod and Association, until, in 1874, by the com- 
pact of Union adopted by the General Assemblies of the Presby- 
terian Church, it was obliged to relinc^uish its mixed character, when 
it elected to be numbered with the Presbyterians. 

From 1835 to 1840, nineteen other Churches were formed, 
■which still retain their connection with the denomination. Rut these 
Churches, like those already on the field, were of a limited member- 
ship, and widely scattered over a vast extent of countr}'; thus 
rendering fellowship, if not absolutely impossible, yet extremely 
difficult. But they were firm in their adlierence to the simple polity 
of the Piljjrims, and manfully resisted any attempt to wrest from 
them the liberty which we have in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

About this time the inciuiry began to be agitated, "What can l>e 
done to draw the scattered Churches closer together in sympathy 
and fellowship?" and thus to establish them all the more firmly in the 
ways and practices of the Fathers. As the result of this inquiry, the 
Eastern .'\ssociation was formed May 12th, 1840, and the Jackson 
Association May i7ih, 1842. In the eastern part of the Stale, an 
organization called the Consociation, which afterwards took the name 
of the Elastern Conference of the Churches, was also formed. 

In the meantime several young men, among whom was Re\'. L. 
Smith Hobart, Rev. Harvey Hyde, Rev. llenr>' L. Hammond, and 
Rev. Thomas Jones, Inad come into the State, by whom tliis inquiry 
was taken up. and zealously agitated, until finally, at a meeting of the 
Jackson Association, held on the 6th of July, 1842, a call was issued 
inviting the Congregational ministers and Churches of Michigan to 
convene at Jackson, on Tuesday, the nth of October, at six 
o'clock r. M.. for the purpose of organizing a General Association 
of the State. In response to this call, at the lime and place ap- 
pointed, there were assembled the following ministers and delegates 
of the Churches: 

jXfhtisfgrs. — Rev, Sylvester Cochrane, Vermontville ; Rev. 
Hiram S. Hamilton, Ml. Clemens; Rev. Marcus Harrison. Jackson ; 
Rev. L. Smith Hobart, Union City; Rev. Han-ey Hyde. Saginaw; 
Rev, Thomas Jones. Grass Lake ; Rev. Jason Park. Sandstone ; 
Rev. Ebeneaer McDonald. Royal Oak ; Rev. Joseph W. Smith, 
Grand Blanc; Rev. John D. Pierce. Marshall. 

Delegates frani Churches. — A. S. Ames. Milford; Chester Yale, 
Jackson ; E. C. Clapp, Litchfield ; Jacob Hayward, Lconi ; Dnisus 
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Hodges, Lconi ; Jesse Adams, Grass Lake : L. H. Jones, Grass 
Lake; Stcplien Waikins. Grass Lake; Alpheus 5>aunders, Union 
City; John N. Stickney, Union City. 

After mature delibeniiion and prayer, these ministers and mes- 
sengers of the Churches adopted a Confession of Faith, Constitu- 
tion, and Rules of Procedure, and thus the General Association of 
Michigan was fairly ushered into being. From tliat lime to the 
present, the denomination has had a recognized existence among 
the forces which liave been at work in moulding the moral and 
religious condition of the State, with a liistory growing brighter and 
still brighter as the years have rolled on. 

Just how many Churches of this order there were in the State 
at this time, and hew many members they contained, it is now im- 
possible to ascertain. Some attempts at the gathering of statistics 
were at once made by the indefatigable Secretary. Rev. L. Smith 
Hobart, but they were not very successful. In 1845 *^erc were 
reported in connection with the General Association, five (5) Confer- 
ences, consisting of fift\--ihree {53) Churches, with a membership of 
two thousand one hundred and fourteen (2.1 14). But seven of these 
Churches, it should be observed, furnished no report 

In 1855, the number of Conferences had increased to seven (7), 
with a total of one hundred and six (106) Churches, seventy-two (7a) 
ministers, and four thousand nine hundred and eightj'-scvcn (4,987) 
members. 

In i860 the number of Conferences remained the same, but the 
number of the Churches increased to one hundred and thirty (130), 
of tile ministers to one hundred and one (loi), and of the members 
to seven thousand two hundred and fifty-five (7,255). 

In 1865 there were nine {9) Conferences with one hundred and 
forty-one (141) Churches, one mmdred and thirty-one (131) minis- 
ters, and eight thousand three hundred and seventy-two (8,372) 
members. 

In 1S70 there were still nine (9) Conferences, one hundred and 
sevent>'-four (174) Churches, one hundred and fifty-one (151) minis- 
ters, and eleven thousand five hundred and forty-one (11.541) 
members. 

In 1875 the Conferences had increased to ten (10). the minis- 
ters to one hundred and seventy-four (174), the Churches to one 
hundred and ninety-nine (199). and the members to thirteen thou- 
sand two hundred and nine (13.20Q). 

It Is but quite recently that attempts have been made to ascer- 
tain the amount of annual offerings made by these Churches to the 
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various causes of benevolence, and the reports arc as yet verj' im- 
perfect. But imperfect as they are. the reports of 1875 present an 
array of figfures which, considering the infancy and weakness of 
most of these Churches, evinces that the spirit of benevolence is by 
no means wanting within ilium. These fij^ires ajjpregate the sum 
of twenty-four thousand four hundred and ten dollars, and ninety- 
three cents (j24.410.9j), while the amount expended for parish pur- 
poses during the same year was two hundred and twenty-three 
tlioiisand two hundred and ninety-one dollars and eighty-seven 
■cents ($225,291.87). 

The estimated value of property held by them is: 

1. Houses of worshii] — Nme hundred and ninety-four diou- 
sand. seven hundred and tliirty-three dollars (i;994.733).* 

2. Parsonages — Sixty-one thousand dollars (;is6i,ooo). 

3. Salaries and funds — Fifteen thousand one hundred and 
ninety dollars ($15,190). 

The Sunday School work has been prosecuted by them, during 
their entire historj', with unabated vigor. Without attempting' to 
trace the progress of this work from one period to another, it will 
be sufficient to state that, according to the report of 1875, the 
schools connected with the denomination aggregated sixteen thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty (16,860) members. 

Congregationalism has ever been but a synonym of education. 
In its history, the church and the .school-house have always stood side 
by side, the one esteemed quite as necessary as the oUier. WitJi it 
the old monkish dogma, that ignorance is tlie mother of devotion, 
has found no favor. Its piety has rather bpen wont to be measured 
by the intelligf^nce of its faith. An educated ministry in the pulpit. 
and an enlightened people in the pews, are the two great pillars on 
which it has been built, and on which alone it can hope to stand. As 
a. consequence, wherever it has obtained a footing, it lias become the 
advocate atid promoter of all sorts of learning. In this State, it has 
been by no means false to its traditional character. From its mJn- 
'istry the first Superintendent of Public Instruction was furnished. 
And in the successful establishment of a Christian College at Olivet, 
and ilie endowment of a Professorship in the Theological Seminary 
at Chicago, it has fully vindicated its ancient promise. 

Tliese plain facts have been placed on record, in this Centennial 
year of our National existence, that it may be known to those who 
come after vis. from what small beginning, and through what earnest 
struggles, this g]oriou.s inheritance of a simple, Scriptural Churclx 

■sines iht ■bi]*a«fai wTiain,tae,Sn>hsvnhHii reported, m*kiiig tli*«hol* mliitof Chunh pin p^ it y mn>Tl«d, 
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polity, received from the Pilgrim Fathers, has been handed down 
them. 

We have already noticed tlie work among the Indians of the 
Lake Superior country, but it is well now to bestow a little attention 
on thai work in the Lower Peninsula, as the circumstances of its 
introduction were peculiarly interesting. It commenced among a 
band, residing at the time in Oakland Countj-, which was known as 
tlie Lakeville band. They had become as degraded as it is possible 
for human beings 10 become, it would seem. They were the terror 
of the country around them — drunken, thieving and quarrelsome to 
tlie last degree. In the spring of 1840 or '41, they held a solemn 
council to decide on tlieir fate. They felt their degradation most 
keenly, but they saw no light for tliemselves. In this solemn con- 
clave, they discussed their condition; that they were in a verj- low 
condition, they could not deny. But what was to lie done? After 
spending some time over tlie question, there appeared to be no 
hope for them, and tiie conclusion at which they arrived was that 
there was nothing better for them dian to procure whisky enough, 
and drink themselves to death. In accordance with this resolution, 
thtry procured a quantity of whisky, and commenced the debauch. 
Just at this juncture. Kev Mr. Scott, a missionary among the Indians 
in Canada, near Sarnia. appeared on the scene, and proposed to the 
Chief to preach the Gospel to them. But the men were too drunk 
to hear him then. The Chief begged of the missionary to remain, 
and he would trj' to get his men and women sober enough, in tlw 
course of a day or two, to hear him. He remained. The Chief did 
as he proposed ; they came to hear the missionary, and the Gospel 
took such eftcct upon them that every man and woman, except one 
man, in a few days, professed to be converted, and the remaining 
one, after a time, was converted, and joined the Church. This was 
a very sudden transfonnation of a drunken, savage band into a 
Christian people. They adhered firmly and faithfully to their faith 
in Christ, and became a sober and orderly people. They required 
attention and instruction, so a missionary was sent among them, and 
the work extended to other bands in the Lower Peninsula. Rev. D. 
C. Jacokes was. for some time, a \'ery laborious and successful 
worker among them. He was succeeded in that work by Rev. 
Manasseh Hickey. who visited most of the bands: so the work has 
been cared for, and there are now several of these Mission charges 
in the Lower Peninsula. Who can doubt the power of Divine grace 
to ch;tnge and save man when such a revolution as this has been 
produced? No merely civilizing agency has ever accomplished such 
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a work as this. Ttiere has been but very little 1>acksliding among 
them. 

'ITiese Indians, after their conversion, having declined to go 
west of the Mississippi, and thus failed to obtain annuities which 
would have amounted to several hundred dollars, they were very 
poor. We once asked the Chief why he did not go, and take his 
band with him. He replied that he was afraid to go, lest, getting 
off there among the wicked pagans, and away from the means of 
grace, his men would be led away — would backslide, and be lost; 
and they would rather be without the money than to run the risk. 
We thought thai was a noble sacrifice. How very few, even among 
enlightened people, are willing to make such a sacrifice for the sake 
of being preserved from sin. 

We lake great pleasure in adding a few words in regard to one 
of the two missionaries mentioned above. As he is still living, the 
notice will be but brief. 

Rev. Manasseh Hickev was converted to God in his early 
youth in the town of Troy, in Oakland Count)', Michigan, and, from 
the time of his conversion, has been a very earnest and zealous 
Christian. Soon after his conversion, he felt himself called to the 
work of the Christian ministry. He felt, also, the need of a higher 
education, and spent several years at Albion Seminary in study, 
acquiring a considerable knowledge of the classics and of Hebrew. 
While a student al Albion, his zeal did not abate, and he was very 
useful among the students, as well as in the neghborhoods around 
about. He joined the Conference in 1848, and was for several 
years in the Indian mission work. He has been very useful in the 
ministry, and many have been turned to righteousness by him, who 
will appear as stars in the crown of his rejoicing. He has filled 
Circuits, .Stations and Districts greatly to the advantage and edifica- 
tion of the Church. In the winter of 1872, while Presiding Elder 
of Mint District, he was thrown from a carriage, striking on his 
head on the frozen ground, and was senseless for twenty-four hours. 
Though he has partially recovered, he has been a great sufferer 
ever since, and unable to do effective labor. His heart is still in the 
work, and, i( his physical condition would allow, he would still glory 
in active itinerant labor. 

We will be pardoned for quoting the following from an article 
from the pen of Rev. C. H. Brigham, a Unitarian minister, formerly 
at Ann Arbor, contributed to an Eastern paper in 1866: 

" The Methodists arc the only denomination in Michigan whose 
increase is very marked and rapid. The Presbyterians rather lose 
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tiian pain ground. The Baptists barely hold their own. The Con- 
grei^ationalists do not f^row so fast as the population. The Eptsco* 

ftal Church is suffering' jnst now from an unfortunate quarrel in its 
argest congregation, in which the Bishop is implicated, and which 
makes ridiculous the boasted unity of that peaceful communion. 
But the Methodists are zealous, united, hopeful and prosperous, to 
a degree which amazes even their own preachers and leaders. They 
rival, even surpass the Episcopal body in the size and cost of their 
diurches, in the richness of their decorations, and in the complete- 
ness of their appointments. In a short time they will liave. in all 
the cities of Michigan, not only the largest number of worshipers, 
but the finest siiow in worship, and, ]ierhaps, the most real inlluencc. 
Church extension, more than Church discipline or dogma, is their 
care in this Centenary year. And it is a great help to their cause 
tliat one of their preachers is at the head of the University." 

At the General Conference of 1864, which was held in Phila- 
delphia, provisions were made by whicli the agents of the Western 
Book Concern could establish a De])ositor>' in Detroit, so that our 
ministers and people could be supplied with Methodist and other 
religious books at the same rate as in New York or Chicago. 

Rev. John M. Arnold, U. U., who had been stationed in the 
Woodward Avenue and other Churches in die city, was appointed 
in charge of it. The establishment has been greatly enlarged, and 
the business greatly extended, and though it is not now an official 
Depository of the Church, the same advantages arc to be obtained 
from Arnold & Willyoung. as the firm is now styled. This haN-ing- 
been found a great convenience to Sabbath Schools and others who 
wished to replenish tlicir libraries, Mr. Arnold enlarged the idea, 
and extended the plan so as to take in religious and Sunday School 
books for all denominations of Protestants. He iias now added to 
this a general assortment of school, literar)', historical and scientific 
books. 

Mr. Arnold is a minister of long standing, having joined the 
Conference in 1S49, and ser\*ed as Circuit preacher, been in Stations 
and fulfilled the work of a Presiding Elder. Tliough charged 
with many duties, he does a large amount of preaching. He is cm* 
phatically a Michigan man, having been brought up, educated, con- 
verted to the experience of Divine love, and entered the Christian 
ministrj' here. His is one of the cases, where men break away from 
their parental religious or rather denominational training, for his 
parents were "Close Communion" Baptists. Mr. Arnold takes sjiecial 
interest in the Sunday School department of Christian work, and 
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has been very successful in that field. Mr. Arnold is a man of ex- 
tensive reacting and good Hterar)* acquirements, and is often called 
on to fill the pulpits of other denominations. For ilie last two years 
he has been tht associate and managing editor of the Michigan 
Christian Advocaie. Indeed, he has nad the principal part of the 
work of that paper on his hands, as the editor-in-chief was a pastor, 
and had a Iicavy chaise to ser\'e, which demanded his time and at- 
tention. 

THE MI CmOAN CnniSri AN ADVOCATE. 

The importance of a religious newspaper under the fostering 
care of the Methodist Church, in this State, which, while it should 
be Mcthodistic in its management, and devoted to the interests of 
that denomination, would not be offensively sectarian, had long been 
felt But no one was prepared to undertake its establishment. 
Some efforts had been made from time to lime to organize a com- 
pany for that purpose, witliout success. But in the autumn of 1874, 
Rev. On-n Whitmorc who was Presiding lilder of Adrian District, 
conmicnccd the publication of a small monihly sheet, for the special 
benefit of his own District, the idea of which was enlarged by the 
co-operation of other Districts, and it assumed the name of the 
Michigan Christian Advocate. This was not entirely new, for Rev. 
J. V. Watson, many years before, had edited and published a paper 
by the same name, for a short time, at Adrian. As tlie small sheet 
originated by Mr. Whitmorc did not seem to meet the fett want, the 
matter was brought before the Annual Conference, which, by a de- 
cided vote recommended the publication of a weekly paper. This, 
however, did not meet the difficulty in the case, for, who shall do it, 
was the ever recurring question. After many conferences of minis- 
ters and laymen, a stock company was organized according to the 
following aiticlcs of association : 

THE METHODIST PUIiLJSHmO COMPANY. 

We, tlie undersigned, do certify that we do hereby associate to- 
gether as a body corporate, under and by virtue of the laws of the 
State of Michigan, in the manner and for purposes as follows, that 
is to say: 

1st Tlie name of this Association is The Methodist Publishing 
Company, and the purpose for which it is organized is to print and 
publish a religious newspaper entitled the Afichigan Christian Advo- 
cate, and to carry on the business of book and job printing, in con- 
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nection therewith, and the publication, of such other matter as may 
be decided upon by said corporation. 

2nd. The location and place of business of said Company is at 
the City of Detroit 

3rd. The amount of Capital Stock of this Company is ten 
thousand dollars, divided into one hundred shares of one hundred 
dollars each. 

4th. The amount of property, real and persona!, which said 
Company may hold, shall not exceed fifty thousand dollars. 

5th. The first meeting of this Corporation, for the purpose of 
completing the organization of the same, the election of officers and 
the transaction of any other business, shall be held on the twenty- 
third day of December, A. D. 1874, at 2 o'clock p. m., at the office 
of Robinson & FHnn, in the City of Detroit. 

6th. The names of the Stockholders, with their respective resi- 
dences, and the number of shares held by each, are as follows, viz: 

Kamet. R&iideneea. No. ofS^am. 

Oren Whitmore Adrian 6 

Alfred F. Bournes " 5 

Oren Whitmore " 6 

John M. Arnold Detroit 11 

George O.Robinson " 6 

Mark S. Smith " 5 

Christopher R. Mabley " 6 

Lewis R. Fiske " 3 

Fraucia A. Blades " 2 

Thomas Stalker " 2 

W. H. Pearce " 1 

Dr. Jamea Stimson " 1 

Lewis P. Davis " 1 

Elijah H. Pilcher " 2 

John W. Kemott " 2 

Erasmus D. Allen Morenci 30 

George \V. Kobinson Detroit 1 

Charles Ten Winkel " 5 

William H. Benton Royal Oak 1 

William H. Shier Ann Arbor I 

O. J. Perrin .Saginaw City 1 

Idaac N. Ellwood Morenci 1 

J. B. Atchinson Detroit 1 

J. T. R. Brown " 2 

J. Owen " 2 

Wm. J. McCune " 3 

H. Hitchcock " 1 

Charles H. Gaston " 1 

7th. The term of the existence of this Corporation is thirty 
years. 
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In testimony whereof, wc have hereunto set our hands and seals, diis 
twenty-second day of December, A. D. 1874. 

(Signed) OitKN WltiTMOltE, rf^eal. 

J. M.ARNOi.n, [Saa].' 

** AlFRED F. iJofltSEg, [.Seal. 

" Geo. O. ItoiiiNHON. ISoal. 

** Chahl™ Tek Wiukel, [Seal. 

*• H. Hi-niicocK, Seal. 

« W. J. McCuNB, Seal ' 

" Lewib K. P18KE, Seal 

« C R. Mabi-kv, [Soul 

" Webster H. Pearcr [Soai. 

" Elijah H. PiixneH, Seal. 

" J. W. Kkkmott. Seal.] 

" Ehahmi-hIX Ali.ejt, Seal. 

•' M. S. Smith, Seal.' 

W. H. Bentos. Stal.' 

" J. B. Atchin«jn, [Seal. 

" J. T. R. Jtnows. LS<'aI 

J.OWE.N. Sllll., 

•■ F. A. Bladeh, [Seal 

State of XtrrnrnAS, > 

On the twenty-second day of Dccemher A. D. 1S74. personally 
appeared before me. a Notary Public in and for said count)', the 
.above named : Oren Whitmore, John M. Arnold, Alfred F. Bournes. 
fGeorge O. Robinson, Charles Ten Winkel, Lewis R. Fiske, C. R. 
Mabley, Webster H. Pearce, Elijah H. Pilcher, J. W. Kermott Eras- 
mus D. Allen, and M. S. Smtdi, personally known to me as the per- 
sons executing the foregoing instrument, and severally acknowledged 
that they executed the same freely, for the purposes therein named. 
[seal] E. H. FLINN. 

Notary Public, Wayne Co., Mich. 

The foHowing officers were immediately elected: Elijah 
H. Pilcher, D. D., President ; John M. Arnold. D. D., Vice Presi- 
dent: George O. Robinson Esq., Secretary and Treasurer. Rev. O. 
Whitmore. was appointed Editor, and Rev. L. R. Fiske, D. D,. was 
shortly after added to the editorial staff. The first number of the 
new paper with the old name was issued the first week in January, 
1875. Since its first organization a number of changes, both in the 
Publishing Company and in the management of the paper, have been 
made. The job printing department has been given up entirely, 
the whole attention being devoted- to the extension and the improve* 
iment of the paper. Dr. Pilcher having resigned, Dr. Fiske was 
elected President and also Editor-in-Chief, with Dr. J. M. Arnold as 
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Associate and Business Manager. Tlie editorial staff "was made 
still more effective by the appointment of a number of correspond- 
ing editors, fmm various parts of ihc State, and the creation of an 
office-ediiorship. of which die. Rev. J. f I. Potts is the present incum- 
bent This new enterprise, which was looked upon by many as a 
doubtful experiment, has so well succeeded that it has already at- 
tained a circulation of (fvet five thousand copies, and the last year 
yielded a handsome dividend on its paid up stock, and paid twcnfy- 
five dollars to each of the annu.il Conferences in the State, for the 
benefit of the superannuated preachers. This success is unparalelled 
in the history of such enterprises. This patronage has been se- 
cured widiout interfering materially Willi the circulation of other re- 
ligions periodicals. Very nearly that number of families have a re- 
ligious paper, who would have had none williout it. If the future- 
management shall bo equal to the past, there remains a brilliant 
career for this young member of the Advotaie family. 

The N^orthwesicfn Christian Advocate, alUiough not located in 
Michigan, is. nevertheless, the product of Michigan brains. Rev. J. 
V. Watson, an eloquent and successful preacher, laid aside hy 
physical infirmity, from the active work of the ministry, was not 
content to be idle. He, therefore, applied himseJf to religious jour- 
nalism, on a small scale, in the City of Adrian. But, being a man 
of a large heart and sagacity of intellect, he decided that this was 
not the locality at which a journal should exist to wield the proper 
influence. In casting about, he concluded Chicago was the eye of 
the Northwest, and that, in order to control that vast territory, the 
key to it must be in that city. He, tliercfore, proposed that the 
General Conference of 1852, which was to meet in Boston, sliould 
provide for the establishment of a member of the Advocate family 
at that place. He was in attendance at the scat of tlie Conference, 
but, being a rescr\'c, he took a scat before the close, and urged the 
matter in private conversation with delegates, being actively second* 
cd by E. H. Pilcher, who was a delegate. Provision was then made 
for the establishment at Chicago of a depository for books, and for 
the publication of such a paper under the control of the Western 
Book Concern. Mr. Watson was appointed Editor of the paper, and 
the publication was commenced on the isi of Januar>', 1853. This 
paper has been ver>' largely patronized in Michigan, though not so 
much so as its merits have deserved. For the last thirteen years, a 
member of the Detroit Conference has been connected with the edi- 
torial department of the paper, and that justifies its introduction 
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into this History; besides, it has always been outspoken on all ques- 
tions affecting the interests of Protestantism, and has been a powerful 
agent for its promotion in this Peninsula. 

Arthur Edwards. D. D., the present able and deservedly 
popular Editor o( the Nortkwcstctti Christian Advocaie. was born in 
Ohio, in 1834, but is, decidedly, a Michigan man. He was brought 
up here, thoug-h he received his collegiate education at the Ohio 
Wesleyan Universit}', under the care of the sainted Bishop Edward 
Thompson. While pursuing his college studies, he was converted 
to God, and joined the Church. Soon after graduation, he entered 
the ministry, and joined the Detroit Conference in 1858. When the 
War of the Rebellion broke out bi'' patriotism led him to enter the 
service as chaplain, in which he conilnued. for about three years. 
and in 1864 he was appointed Associate Editor of this paper, in which 
relation he continued for eight years, doing excellent service. In 
1872, he was elected Editor by a large majority, and in 1876 was re- 
elected by acclamation. Dr. Edwards is an incisive, facile writer, 
and thoroughly adapted to editorial work — a man of untiring industr)'. 
possessing iron-like endurance. He makes a superior paper, and 
one well worthy of a more extended patronage than it now has. He 
has served for a number of years with great acceptability as Secre- 
tary of the Detroit Conference, and has been sent as a delegate to 
the General Conference several times. 



BAY VIEW. 

With the growth of the country and the Increase of wealth 
among the people, there is an increasing desire for some place of 
resort for the heated term, and yet it is desirable to have such places 
as free as possible from the allurements to vice and folly usually found 
at watering-places. At the su!^":restion of Mr. S. O. Knapp. seconded 
by Rev. J. 1 1. McCart>', D. D., the Annual Conferences of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church in Michigan, at their session in 1875, appointed 
a committee, consisting of the tollowing persons: Rev. E. H. Pilcher, 
D. D., Rev. Scth Reed. Rev. Robert Bird, and David Preston, for the 
Detroit Conference; Rev. J. H. McCarty. D. D.. Rev. W. H. Hrock- 
way. Rev. A. P. Moors, and S. O. Knapp for the Michigan Confer- 
ence: with full powers to investigate and settle the question in regard 
to such a place of resort within the State. This committee organized, 
and examinetl the various localities suggested. After such examina- 
tion, iliey became satisfied that the project was feasible, and, on the 
ninth day of November of that year, effected an incorporation, under 
the statutes of the State, by adopting the following articles: 
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BtATK (■» MlCHlOAS, 
COIWTV Ol* J A( J190M| 

We, the undersigned, do hereby certify that we desire and 
agrct to form an incorporated Association, pursuant to an act of the 
Legislature of tlie State ol Michigan. cntitlL-d, "An Act to provide 
for the incorporation of Associations, Conventions, Conferences of 
religious bodies for literary, religious, or other benevolent purposes. 
Approved March 27th, A. D. 1867," and amended by "An Act, 
approved February 2d, 1S75," under the name of "The Michigan 
Camp-Ground Association of the Methodist Episcopal Church," and 
do adopt the following articles of Association: 

Jurst. The purposes for which this Association is formed are 
the securing, developing, establishing and maintaining, within the 
State of Michigan, grounds for an annual Camp Meeting and sum- 
mer residences; for holding Camp Meetings and religious ser^'ices 
in connection with summer residences, and for the transaction of all 
business in connection therewith. 

Second. The principal office for the transaction of business, 
and at which the annual meetings shall be held, shall be on the 
camp ground, unless ottierwise directed, or at such oUier place or 
places as the Association or die Board of Trustees may from time 
to time direct, except as to the annual meeting, which sliall be on the 
camp grounds. 

Third. The business of this Association, in the inter\-als of the 
meetings of the Association, shall be conducted by a Board of nine 
Trustees, and Joseph H. McCarty, of Jackson. Elijah H. Hilcher^ 
of Detroit, William H. Brockway, of Albion, Seth Reed, of Ann 
Arbor, Aaron P. Moors, of Traverse City. Robert Bird, of Roches- 
ter, Samuel O. Knapp, of Jackson. David Preston, of Detroit, and 
D. Burnhain Tracy, of Detroit, shall constitute the first Board of 
Trustees, and are divided into three classes, in the order in wluch 
their names appear above ; the first class to continue in oftice for 
diree years, the second class for two years, the the third class for 
one year, or until their successors are elected and accept their trust, 
so that one-third will go out of office each year. The full tenn of 
office shall be for three years ; and the election shall be by ballot at 
the annual meeting, as fixed by the By-I-aws : Provided, always, that 
said Trustees shall be mcmb<Ts of the Mctliodist Episcopal Churd^ 
and a cessation of membership shall vacate the office. 
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In testimony whereof, we have hereunto set our hands, this ntoth 
, day of November, A. D. 1875. 

L Joseph H. McCarty, 

^^^K HUJAH II. PlLCHER. 

^^^V W. H. Bkuckway, 

^V Seth Rei:d. 

^H AAitoN P. Moons, 

^V> Samuel O. Knapp, 

r David Preston, 

I D. BURKH-MH TitACY, 

I John Wesley Kermott, 

I John M. Arnold, 

^K Silas Hevser, 

^H James Could, 

r J. Henry Pilcher, 

f Geo. O. Robinson. 

I Peloslcey, at tlie head of Little Tra\'erse Bay, was selected as 

the place. Over three hundred acres of land, about one mile from 
the villajje. were donated, and tlie first Camp Meeting was held in 
the first week in August, 1S66. The place has been named Bay 
View. We here present die latest circular of the Association, which 
will furnish a clear view of the objects and conditions of the Associ- 
ation. 

" DAY VIEW CAMP GROUND. 

^0ffi<€r5 0/ the Associati/m. — Rev. W. II. Brockway, President; 
Rev. J. M. Arnold. First Vice President; William Phelps, Second 
Vice President ; Rev. R. N. McKaig, Tliird Vice President ; Rev. 
Seth Reed, Secretary; David Preston. Treasurer. 

" Trustees. — D. F. Barnes, Grand Rapids; E. H. Pilcheri Detroit; 
William H. Brockway. Albion: S. Reed, Ann Arbor; A. P. Moors, 
Traverse City: R. Bird. Petoskcy; S. O. Knapp, Jackson; 
David Preston, Detroit; D. B. Trac)', Detroit. 

"The Trustees of the Michigan Camp Ground Association of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church arc now ready to offer to the 
public a resort which, it is believed, cannot be surpassed for health- 
fulncss. accessibilit>', picturesqueness of scenery and inexpensive- 
ness, anywhere in our country. They ask attention to the following 
points; 

■' lj>£ation. — Bay View Camp Ground is situated at tlie head of 
Litde Traverse Bay. and one mile north of the growing- village of 
Petoskcy. Being ahkc acccssable to the Upper and Lower Peninsula, 
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it is in all respects a most desirable point for a summer city. The 
land owned by die Association lies on the soudieast side of the Bay. 
It rises in natural terraces, thus affording any number of most desi- 
rable building sites. From these sites a delightful view is had of the 
lovely Bay as well as of the great Lake Michigan, upon whose 
waters the vessels of commerce can be seen plying between Chica- 
go and the great Eastern cities. The grotintl has about one mile of 
Bay from, along which runs a gravelly beach, admirably adapted for 
drives and walks. 

" Bay View is in the Mackinaw region of counlr)*, being about 
twent)'-five miles from the Straits and Island of Mackinaw. A 
steamer usually plies daily between the Island and Petoskey, and 
hence it is in a region which must ever be an attractive summer re- 
sort for the great Northwest. 

" Health. — The Little Traverse region is known to be a Santtari* 
unt for hay fever, astlinia and catarrhal affeciions. Bilious (l:sea.scs 
and fever and ague are positively unknown here. The climate is 
remarkably invigorating, just such as thousands of enfeebled consti- 
tutions and other thousands of strong but over-worked men and 
women need during the hot months of summer. The air is free from 
all malaria, as it comes sweeping across a hundred miles or more of 
fresh water from the west and northwest. The water is remarkably 
clear, and pure as can be found anywhere in the world. The Trav- 
erse region is not mountainous, yet somewhat broken and varied. 
and the scenery is very attractive. In short, the acknowledged healtk- 
Juiiicss of tliis point was one of the strong reasons, in addition to Its 
other natural attractions, for its selection as a place of summer resi- 
dence and religious convocations. Indeed, we are highly pleased 
that we C4n now invite tlic people of the Northwest to a Sanitarium 
equal, if not superior, to those sought at much greatcrcxpensc along 
tfac Atlantic coast 

"Recreation.- — Bay View Camp Ground is surrounded by facilities 
for recreation which arc simply endless. In its vicinity arc several 
large inland lakes, some of them from twelve to fifteen miles in 
length and from five to seven in widdi. and which abound in a great 
varietj* o{ fish, such as rock bass, black bass, pickerel, perch and 
white fish. The streams flowing into the lakes abound with the 
much coveted speckled trout and grayling. That Little Traverse 
Bay, from which the views are so enchanting, whether seen in the 
morning or evening sun, will always invite the lovers of the sail and 
the oar. Those large, almost unbroken forests, that stretch away 
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for many miles, abounding in game, both of the foot and wing, will 
afford ample enjoyment to gendemen who love the rifle. 

"Tourists, too. will here find saiisfattion. A great variety of at- 
tractive routes will Invite them from this point. At Peloskcy they 
can take a steamer north for Mackinaw, Marquette, and the Lake 
Superior ports: or east for Cheboygan, Saginaw and Detroit; or 
south and west for Traverse City, Ludington, Grand Rapids, Chica- 
go and intermediate ports. At Bay View Station they can take train 
on the Grand Rapids & Indiana Road southwest to the Grand 
Traverse country, which abounds in attractive features ; or south to 
Reed City, where they may take the Flint and Pcre Marquette 
Road either east or west : or still south lo Howard City, where they 
can take the Detroit, Lansing & Northern Road to Lansing and 
Detroit; or stiU further south to Grand Rapids, where so many lines 
center tending to all parts of the country. 

"A more enjoyable trip, however, will doubtless be to leave 
the Camp Ground by stage, four miles to Crooked Lake, thence by 
steamer through Crooked Lake. Burt Lake. Indian River. Mullet 
Lake, Cheboygan River to Cheboygan, a distance of about forty 
miles from Bay View. This route has been opened tlirough since 
the location of the ground. At no distant day it will probably be 
intersected by the Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw Road, wnose north- 
ern terminus is now at Gaylord, but whose ultimate destination is 
Mackinaw. Thus it will be seen that Bay View has a liberal list of 
attractions to the pleasure-seeking tourist. 

" Arranj^ements, — The Association has a warranty deed of ^[30 
acres of land, covered with a thrifty growth of hard timber, both 
great and small, and on which is a fine stream of beautiful water, 
which can be brought into use for drinking and other purposes. A 
portion only of this land has as yet been platted, but the platting 
nas been donu in the line of a general plan which shall ultimately 
embrace the entire grove. The streets and avenues will be wide 
and the lots ample, averaging about one hundred by fifty feet. The 
lots will be leased to parties for the purpose of erecting cottages 
thereon, the lease to run fifteen years with privilege of renewal, and 
subject to an annual rental, at prices varying according to location, 
for the first five years from two to ten dollars. Ever^* person leasing 
a lot with the view of erecting a cottage will be required to join the 
Association, the fee for life membership in which is ten dollars. Those 
who do not wish a voice in the Association, but wish simply a lot for 
tlie year, can be accommodated upon their paying the assessment 
of from two to ten dollars, according to location. A committer 
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-will also designate places for tliose who wish merely a spot for the 
year on which to erect a clotli tent where the price will be merely 
nominal. 

" Cottages and Tents. — Bay View has the advantages of being 
in a country where timber is plentiful and cheap. Manufacturing 
companies in that vicinity have advised the Association tliat they 
•will furnish lumber of all kinds, botli rough and dressed, for Camp 
Meeting purposes, at the lowest possible figures. Their mills have 
facilities for all kinds of work, and it is surprising to many how 
cheap cottages may be built Information upon the subject of 
building will be furnished by Rev. R. Bird, of Petoskey, or S. O. 
Knapp, Esq., of Jackson, Michigan. Those who wish to rent tents 
for the season will confer with Colonel William Phelps, of Detroit 

*^ Enter lainmeKt. — The Association contracted for a boarding- 
house to be built upon the ground, and which was finished tn the 
month of July, 1877. It was first made two stories high and 25 by 
75 feet on the ground, but constructed with reference to additions, 
as the demands should increase, some of which have recently been 
made. Its sice commands one of the finest views of the water to 
be had upon the entire ground. In this hall, eood day board is 
furnished at the following rates: $5.00 per weet; ^1.00 per day; 
50 cents for single meals. 

"Good hotel accommodations will also be found in the village 
of Petoskey, at reasonable rates. 

" Lodgings wit! also be furnished for those who do not occupy 
cottages. But the lodgings provided by the Association for the 
present year will consist simply of bunks and straw. Persons ex- 
pecting to lodge on tiie ground, should bring blankets and pillows 
with them. 

"Limits. — The Bay View Camp Meeting for 1877 will com- 
mence Tuesday, July 31st and will continue one week. It will be in 
charge of the Committee on Worship, viz: Rev. D. F. Barnes, Rev. 
A. P. Moors. Rev. W. H. Shier. 

"A Sunday School Cotigrcss will be held on the Bay View- 
Camp Ground, commencing July 24tli, and continuing one week. To 
this all Sunday School workers are cordially invited, irrespective of 
denominations. It is in charge of the following general committee: 
Rev. I. N. Elwood, Port Huron ; Rev. J. B. Atchinson, Detroit ; Rev. 
W. W. Washburn, Detroit; Hon. C. R. Brown, Port Huron; Mr. 
H. Hitchcock. Detroit; Rev. H. M. Joy. NUcs : Rev. W. J. Aldrich. 
Jackson : Rev. Levi Tarr, Big Rapids ; Mr. J. S. Tuttlc, Niles ; Mr. 
J. H. Pilcher, Jackson, 
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^Trattsp<yrlittioH. — All persons desirous of aitenJing: the Sunday 
School Congress and State Camp Meeting at Bay View can do so 
at one fare for the round trip by going over any of the following 
lines of railway, viz: Grand Rapids & Indiana; Cincinnati, Haniilion 
& Dayton ; Wabasli (all points between Toledo and Lafayette) ; 
Indianapolis. Pennsylvania & Chicago, (from Indianapolis) : Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago (from local points in Indiana) ; Michi- 
gan Central and all its branches (from all points cast of and including 
Niles, also from Chicago); Detroit. Lansing & Northern; Detroit & 
Milwaukee; Flint & Pere Marquette; Chicago & Lake Huron. 

"Tickets will be on sale at their respective offices from July 22d 
to August 5th, inclusive. Return limit, August 15th. 

"The Grand Rapids & Indiana. Detroit. Lansing & Northern, 
Detroit & Milwaukee, I-'lint & Pere Marquette, (and probably other 
connecting lines), will also give the following reduced rates, viz: 
two cents per mile each way, from June 15th to August 30ih. with 
return limit, August 31SL This class of tickets may be extended a 
few days if necessarj'. 

"Close connections will be made at Richmond. Fort Wayne, 
Kcndallville. Sturgis. Kalamazoo. Grand Rapids. Howard City and 
Reed City. 

"Two trains daily (except Sunday) will run between Cincinnati 
and Petoskcy (Bay View Station}. Sleeping coaches on night trains." 
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ALPHABETICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 

OP THE 

ITINERANT PREACHERS 

Who have ever been entrusted with work in Michigan ; be^nning 

with 1809, when Detroit first appears in the List, 

and ending with 1877. 
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Withey, Jeromo B L 

Woodard, David C..._- - 

Watkins, Aaron A - d. 

Wightman, Ira B. A..._ 

Wnght, Dean C _...t 

Wefaness, Conrad „...^ 

White, Henry 8 

Ware, Wm. H 

Wigle,Eli „ 

Withey, James E 

White, Joshua „ „ 

Whitcomb, Atonio _ 

Whit<x>mb, Lewis J_ „ 

Whitney. Gieorge C ec 

Wilsey, Marcenua B 

Wood, Jamea R _ I. 

Wood.Charle* D L 

Wallace, John F _ 

Warburton, Charles B ..w 

WMt<^ James E ~ — 
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1841 


1809 


J849 


1870 


1856 




1863 


1873 


1867 
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WiUiams, Henry C L 1874 

WiliiaaM, William T-_— JL 187S 

Wdsh/W. W.. _- tr. 1871 

Whitman, Bamer H_. .._..__ 

Wilkinson, Thomas R„ -L 187S 

Wilson, Samuel b -..— _ 

Wilson, Andrew W 

Wood, Alvah B 

Wright, Philip S - 

Wright, B. F_ J. 187J 

WaSer, John L „_ _ 

Warns, Anthony (% 1878 

Washbum, W. Wallace. 

Welch, Rollin C 

Wheeler, Arthur J . 

Wilkinson, Thomas 

Wnnderlich, E. Jr. 1874 

WsnJ, Duncan M 

Weiler, GusUt.._ _ 

WhaleQ, James £..._....- 

Weber, Adam tr. 1873 

Whiteley, Duke...„ 

Woodhams, Ronald- „ 

Whalen, Edward.. .„ i. 1874 

Whitwam, Edward A 

Wheaton, W. W _ (r. 1874 

Wightman, Oramel £..._ 

White, John W 

Whitney, Jonathui U ........ 

Whitmore, Grin B... „ 

Wilcox, Isaac..- ™,„_- 

WUliwns, John P J. 1874 

Wilson, Isaiah_... ___.....-... 

Weeks, George A..._ 

Willeits, Oscar F 

Wright, Henry W 

Young, Ruggles B - „..(. 1847 

Young, Erasmus D _ 

York, Lodowick C « - 

Yemana, Charles C X 1872 

York, Frederick E 
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^P A LIST OF ALL THE ^H 


EPISCOPAL METHODIST MINISTERS H 


Who have been appointed to Detroit, with the date of appointmenL ^^H 


These appointments were all made in the summer ^^^| 


or autumn of the year named. ^^H 


1809. Williani riuw. 


Vfttonqf Woodward A wmi4 and Oon^tjSirtti, ^^^H 


1810. Niiii-iu FlulmM, Wdo. Mitthell. 


^^^^1 


Itlll. Kiiiiiui n»liiii;>>i Silw Uopkiaii 


CELNTItALCnVRC'lI. ^^^H 


IHl'J. GroreB W. Donsmoteb 
1813 11 Tic War. 
131M6. Ju»«p}i Ulduix. 

181". Gicleun Lanins'. 

V Kklirt All l"^' 


1^64. Jajuca M. Iliii-klcr. ^^H 
1BG5. JniDtH M. Itiickli'v, JoKph li, Mof'iutv. ^^^^| 
1B66. Jweph H. MrCariv, X^wi* K. Fukii, ^^^| 
1KA7-8. Lnwix EL Kislci-.' ^^H 


l>iK. Alpln'113 llaviA. 

1519. Tnjnv-in Diion. 

18:i0. John P. Kent. 

Itm. Piatt B. ^l'ir(>y, wha ditd, and it inui ttip- 

ptifl liy John P. A'oil. 
1822. Alfmi BniiiBiin. Surtiud RhVlt. 
1H23. Elidf riditr, EilliciKs 0, 1'lvmploiu 
1924. Eliu I'ucm, loiuLC 0. Huatei:. 


1809. BeT^BDiin F. Cutk«r, but vat tuppUed tv ^^^^| 

V. IK Jtwk and 0. C J.yon. ^^H 

1^70-1-2. Willinm \'. Ninde. ^^H 

1K70. Charles C. Yrmaiu, AuitlanL ^^^^| 


1873-4-S. Lcm» U. Fi^ke; ld73-4. J. B. At- ^^H 

l«7&-7. Wm.X.I>'inUv. ^^H 


IHS>>. Williiiiu !^Imtui>na. 


CQt(Oa»M RTRm. ^^^H 


1 I82B-7. ZnrahH.Costott, 


IMi-R. Rnnwim R. KicJian'«. ^^^| 


I l»a»-9. An»Brr.iiim. 


1846. Jninps F. Ituvldsan. ^^^^H 


1 18.W. Alvan BUIitigs. 


1M7. HuTiKun Murgnn. ^^^^| 


\ 1831 -S. HpnrrColclsnr. 
f IH33-t Elijrtli Craije. 


lH4»-5a OeorgxTajlur. ^^H 


1H51. John Ituiwrll. ^^H 


IK*'.. Willinni II.Tr. 


1852. Caridi C. tJidi. ^^^1 


lAHil T. l->lward TliomBon. 


18C;3. William Mohon. ^^H 


l^'SS. Jdniiltiiin K ('hsiilin. 


1864-^ MwiDse«h IliL-ltFT. ^^H 


1*39-40. IK-iinr Colduxcr. 


18-^6-7. Aniln-vr J. EldrvO. ^^H 


Itll. Anilr^wM. Fitcli. 


I85K-g. Fmncis A. llli.dM^ ^^H 


IH(^. JiinipnS. iliuTiiinn. 


18«U. Fmiklin W. Ma/. ^^^H 


1843. Jamea S. HaiTi»<.D, Jonitliao BUacliL&rd. 


lHni<:;. Orlnmlo 8nnlx)m, ^^^H 


wooDWAAU AVEam^ 


1803. J»ni««tf. Siiitiri. ^^^H 


t844. JaniM V. Wntaon. 


1804. /( iiioi amalgaiaalr/i vilh TToodmrrf Are- ^^^^| 


lt44'»-(). .Iiilin .\. IliLitgliman. 


niu, making the Central OuirtA. ^^^H 


IS47. SupplirdbuU.MMont»viK€tiMetP,B. 


lOfAremi srKfin — taseejucul ^^^| 


18^9. JoMph J. Pm-T. ^^H 


1 IflW^l, Wijih 11. Pildicr. 


38i>0. Lon-iixoP. PiiTM. ^^^H 


V 18&3-3. WvlHiiicioii H. OoUiw. 


18&1. OMrft« Tavlor. ^^H 
1852-S. MnnMwli lli.'kav. ^^H 


1 1854-t AU)rrtl>. Wilhop. 


B 18M^7. Frands A. BladM. 


1854^. Willinm H. Ponim, ^^H 


1 IIUS SiuniiiU ( IfUivuta. 


1856-7. JnnimF. DnvidwHL ^^^1 


^^ 186»-U0 .S<^tli V^A. 


1868. RulK.>rt Bird. ^^H 


^B 1861-2 Johu M. Arhold. 


1RQ9-C0. I>iuiU>l C. Jaookcs. ^^H 


^B IMa. Jiuue«M.Bcjck)«7. 


1861. Scthltml, ^^H 
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18fl2-34 jM«baWnnic7. 
1665-6. Orin AVtiilmnr«. 
1NS7-S-9. KiHl.a K. VaMifi. 
1870-1-2. John Mtl';id(nniy. 
1873^-6. W\-l«wr II. Pearta. 

1876. L^wiiK. Fwkf. 

1877. Chnrlt- T. Allen. 

1861-«. Tlioiiitts fttfUr. 

CITT «l:«s|OX— Blh St. — alMPWH. 
1861 !liUyaCrawr...n1. 
18A3. Kichu-il MoConni.-IL 
18M. J(wti>li W. Jlijlt. 
18AS. John A. ]l»u|fliiuun. 
1868. Manjiwieli Hiviitj. 
18^7. Julin lj(:viitKU>n. 
IfifiS. Jolin A. lUii^hiuun. 
im. Aniiiir l'l<lnanL«, 
1880. J«lti» l,':viajrt«Q. 
ISei-S. -Tn^gn W. Kvlloga. 
IWX Jahn M. ArnoJd. 
1864. Hpnry N. Broini. 
J8fi6. Sik»P. Wuniur. 
1880. Manamli lliHcej. 
1887. 8(i<iire K. Warreo. 
]J4fi^ Wlllliim J. Cuiuitlwll- 
1869-70. Tlii.iTiiL-< .r Jcwliii. 
1V71. WlUtwik 11. Shier. 
1872 -3 4. TlitiuiaB Htalker. 
1875-C7. W. W. WiuliUni- 

1846. Chwli-Jirlwig. 

1847. JiAm M. IlnrlinAn. 

1848.- CIiuilIuh IK'Iwig, ClurlesOtiiom. 

1849. rhiu1<-«]Ii-lwif(. 

18TO-61. Jr.imA.KIdnf. 

1852 3. Jh,-oIi Itoilmdier. 

1&M-6. I\ I.T firiintidcr. 

18AU. Kmllltftur. 

18.57-8. NU-W^. Ni.lifiT. 

1869-80. Joint Miwoiiifert. 

1861-2. Get-Tfit NA^htroib. 

18fl8-4-'». «i-..rm. Keutor. 

1866. i'liorkii Melitxor. 

18fi7-b-». OMirpeSdiwdiuu 

1870-1. Ankin w»m«. 

1872-8-4. Iti-nry PiiUnun. 

2875-«-7. CJurJwO.Hcruw. 

USAU.1. kVKtlVK—*IKTMtlwmmtKKt. 

{Otrman.) 
1S58. On«U\-iiJi I.IUUI. 
I8&7-& UiuUkviu£t<rlruna. 
IflOft-M. William A. JUnw. 
186L Jacob Itraiin. 
16G2-A-4. OinriM n. neruer. 
1865l llCTiry Mncnif.. 
1868-7. J«(m8.6ciirn-WM. 
1808-B. Wllliuu £ur<.-livnlli^ 
1870. A. Mt^vr. 
I&71-J-3. JnwbBfnon. 
1874-6. Hearr KriU. 



1876-7. O*org«. A. lUnUsr. 

J RITRRHOH AVK.V1TC. 
1888. MniiiUKi'li Ilii-kov. 
1887-8-V. Alfred I'. IkjiinuL 
l87<hl-2. Eliala IC. <;ail«T. 
187S-4. Alan«on T(. RartkU. 
1675. Jumc« M. Kullei. 
1!?7«. Eiyalill.Pilrlicr. 
1877. Bajnor S, PurdJiigUifi. 

1872. Henry N. nnwn. 
1873 -4. L(>wis J'. Davit. 

1876. Squire K. Warren. 
1870-7. Jolta KuM-ll. 

rORT BTBETT. 
1874-6-5. Raynnr R. P.irilinirtnn. 

1877. WilliiuB Q. IfuriKiL 

QeiUAne Cb>i/"V7tM~ Upper Canade /tUlrUt 

1810-11 12. nciirrRyan. 
IHIS. WUHnm (uc 
1818-17 -IS -19. Jieiirv R-rai., 

Ohio Cmi/Tenct—Ltbant/n THabvL 
1820. Jaiuea B. Fmlev. 
\m\. John SiraUKP. 
1822. Jutiira R. Fiiiley. 

Miami SUtriH. 
2323. Jolin iJtru]|,-c 

OAi'o CVn^ervNM. 
18S4. Jkidm It-HTllf^y. £4in^v«i« J>atritL 
IHSfi. WUIiam 8imraon«. /Mr^^ /^uItm*. 
14^11-7-8. Zanih II. Coqlon. 
IsaB-SO-,-!!. Curlin GodHatil. 
1832-3 -1-^. JaniM tiilruth. 

1838-7. WlUIain Hen. 

1^38^L Ocarx* gnitb. 

1^4S-a VMixh II. Pilckcr. 

1S44-7. Kly»h<'r«nc. 

J '^8-61. JaiDcaShkT. 

I-'SS-S. Jolm A. liniiKhmMi. 

Ibbi^. Wellington IL Collina. 

l(!M-7. WrllinEloiin.Coollina. 
1858D. JameaK. Davidoon. 
ISCO-eS. ManaMch Hkk«r. 
]':«4-7. Soraud Clemoib. 
1)468-71. FnnH* A, Blad.^. 
1872-75. Eiijili Pilfher. 
1876-7. Jam«M. Fuller. 

OKnuAX. (Mick. Jh4lrieQ, 
lS54-«. N.Callmdn. 
1886-6. rvicrF. SchncWer. 
IfiCiO 3. NichoW Kulirrr. 
J864-7. CUnior P. HoiUinj/er. 
1808 0. ll.fi.Li^Ou 
IH70 3. K. Wunderlldi. 
1874-7. Civitlob TrtdK. 
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Abbott, Robert , „ 40 

Aljbtiii. !*«;»«/„_ 4S 
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Memorial of... _._.....»_. ■• 213 

Whiter, Mr-...- __...„ -.™- ~..2M 

WuTvo, Philip. -...- — ■ — >^4i 



Wam-n, Ab»l^ 

8fil.l»'r in 18I2_ S77 

WouniiciJ iLt Quwnman Bei^ilK._-„. ....... 277 

Meiiioiial i>r.._.. ..„...„ -.-...^ STfi 

WnUoti, Dr. J. V - SOS 

W«yl. In M —-..„. .._..2« 

W«ll«, SiMk M^ 

Finn Pr«byl*riitB PmIotH I>elKit..,-...S0O 

MeiudrUl of. HOO 

■W«il«jwi»__ _...._,. „ _4I8 

'^Vhit^lo^e, Oren ___,„_.._„._„„... 408 

WllliamB, hAtntrord 8u _ae9 

UithtTt-ll, Mrn, Amv..... _. £1 

•Wiihcrtll. llan, Dr.JaiaM- „...l?3 

Wilhertll. Hon. R F. H 172 

Work Eatcndins „__ ...,.___„.1S« 

"WoodbrirfK'', Hon. Willi»m _..._.„.. 172 

■ftootlwnrd, lion. A. B 170 

Wyimtloiui" — .- -__12r 

Yrtiii.AN'Ti— 

SkiiL-ii 4,f SMUpBient. «B 

First Preacher -,_._„,„ M9 

Fiwi amrch SCO 

Six-ornl Preacher SS6 

TheGn)vc..„ „....„_.„... _._____.S» 

Tifih ^ _ -—....— ,860 

Tito Young Mtc. .,..™.„ __m— S84 

Cinait........... -._».-_ ~— . £98 

8ta( ion ._. ~— .». S&S 

QukrterlT HMdOK S&8 



PMMnl 8lMe - 

PrMbjrttrian .,.„.-...„..... 

ProtesUnt EpiKopal.. 

B«plUt_ 

HuUitioi. ~ 

Populativs .....».» 



SS3 

263 

2*4 

2U 

SM 

SH 



■e^- 



In making up the alphabetical list, a nuniber of names were 
accidentally omitted, much to the regret of the author. These 
names are contained in the following list. We liave also added 
to the list those who came Into the conferences in 1878. 



I»78 

I87S 
1»7S 
1833 

is;8 



1U1 



ISfiS 



Alkltimn. John 

Rami.'n. ii. H 

Itrullcr, l-'mnkliu 

Blftki-.Uw.ry P.... 

[JnyiiUon. Juium F. 

Dniiicld, (iro»ri^nor _ 

DcUr'lin, l'»ii! __ 

Elder, W. W 

Hqrisrr, C. O „_ 

Koni, John „ tr. 

Huoij, Hiram 

IlaTrn, Kr.nt - Jr. 

}Iic]I^ Henry W 

IIouKluun, ixivi !..„'„.„ ■ 

Hnijilii. Oourjn Im .•••■•i....... 

Hdl. IKnrr II. 

HiiiTii1t"n, Jariici 

■ {•>n(ltrF<>D, Horatio P. 

Hirwill, Stiuboel P.- 

Hill, H«nry J 



t 


1806 




11 


*•«•■> 






it 




ViS9 


„,„, 


1871 




1873 




1878 




II 




*t 


18C0 


II 




II 


ItfTtI 


1870 




1876 




<i 




1878 


...h 


1878 




•1 




■< 




1601 


• ..»• 





HcHjakiia, U«rvii' 

Hdwc, Chnrlw U _ 

IhilUrl, Hvorv [I L 

Huxon, Allwrt R 

Ho|>kin*, Jame« H 

Hollrnh«eIi, J. W... „,.. 

Hol'Iing, C. D _.„ 

Hvlinca, Akxuidrr J „.. 

MmvcVLf. rnirick J 

Mwinrr, Wnnwi „,„... 

Nc-Wfi.'tub, Gt-i>ri{e T._ 

Pe&niiiin, Elu>E ,. 

PaiHuiHc, Orni-tji A ..«. 

I'«rri», Donalil A „.„ 

SiMU-ling, Etili. H 

Ta]'niMra,UMiri(«'H. '.."."'.'.'. 

TerwilteEEu. Mirhul D 

ffottle;, Jicoh Cap 



187( 



May 1, 1879. 



